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Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland 


Economic Survey Commission Report 











A general survey of the territories’ requirements and natural resources under- 
taken with a view to optimum application of available finance. For each area 
separately the political, fiscal, and administrative background is sketched and 
the economic situation described with the aid of technical annexes, Five maps 
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When business takes you to the East you 
will find a friend in every major port of call 
and at every important inland commercial 
centre—the branch manager of The 
Chartered Bank. He is familiar with local 
economic conditions and opportunities for 
British trade: he can help you in many 
ways to make your sojourn worth while. 
There are a hundred or more branch 
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managers of The Chartered Bank and its 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Ltd., 
actively promoting international trade in 
twenty-five territories from Cyprus to 
Japan. Their knowledge and experience 
sustain the extensive financial, advisory and 
credit information services, for merchants 
and manufacturers engaged in the Eastern 
trade, which are available at: 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Chorter, 1853) 
38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 (Head Office) 
2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 - 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 » 28 Derby House, Liverpool, 2 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 (Head Office) 
Associated Banks: The Irano British Bank, Tehran and branches. Allahabad Bank Ltd., Calcutta and branches. 
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The Intellectual Origins 
of Egyptian Nationalism 
J. M. Ahmed 


In the nineteenth century Egypt was the 
first Arab country to begin adopting 
institutions characteristic of the modern 
world. One extremist party regarded any 
reforms as irreconcilable with Islamic 
teaching about the social order, the other 
was anxious to accept the whole of modern 
Western civilization. It is with the middle 
group of thinkers and reformers founded 
by Muhammad Abdu that this book is 
chiefly concerned. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs: Middle Eastern 
Monographs III) 25s net 


Independent Iraq 
1932-1958 


A STUDY IN IRAQI POLITICS 


Majid Khadduri 


Here, for the first time, an Iraqi writer 
gives the inside story of contemporary 
political developments in his country. 

For this new edition further material on 
the events of 1938 and 1941 has been 
obtained from the captured German 
archives and from published and 
unpublished memoirs. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs) Second edition 45s net 


Nigeria 
THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND 


Prepared by the Royal Institute of 


International Affairs 


*,.. precisely what is required for the 
occasion. Without wasting a word, the 
geographical, political, social, and economic 
background of Nigeria is outlined in a 
masterly manner. There is no excuse for 
any of us to be ill-informed on the second 
largest country in Her Majesty’s 
dominions.” GLASGOW HERALD 
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Foreword by the Rt Hon. General LORD ISMAY 


‘, .. he has performed a major public 
service ...a scholarly book, a wise one 
and, in its recognition of this country’s 
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one. The lessons it conveys are of 
incalculable importance.’ Sir Arthur 
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Thomas Hodgkin 


*, ». an anthology that cannot fail to 


enrich the reader’s understanding of this 
vast and diverse country... .” THE TIMES 
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Illustrated 30s net 
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A COLONY IN TRANSITION 
1941-1952 
G. RK. N. Trevaskis 


The book is concerned with the revolution 
which took place during the British 
occupation of Eritrea, and describes how 
changed conditions, new ideas and policies, 
the workings of power politics, and racial 


and religious hatreds, resulted in the 
shattering of the unity which Italy had 


given to the country. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs) 21s net 
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G. D. H. COLE 






This final volume of G. D. H. 
Cole’s great history tells the full 
story of the tragedy of the collapse 
of European Socialism. ‘The scope 
of the work is prodigious, the 
achievement —_remarkable.’—The 
Times. 35s 
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IS OUR DETERRENT VULNERABLE? 
A DISCUSSION OF WESTERN DEFENCE IN THE 1060s 
JOHN STRACHEY 


HIS is an immense subject and it is not easy to decide how to deal 

with it within a reasonable compass. At the risk of giving an un- 

balanced picture, I propose to try to deal with one aspect of it 
relatively fully rather than to cover the whole field. I want to discuss the 
nuclear aspect, but I would not wish to give the impression that I think 
this is the only aspect, or, indeed, in some respects the most important 
one. On the contrary, as I will try to make clear, given that certain condi- 
tions are satisfied in the nuclear field, my own view is that conventional 
forces and conventional defences may well be all-important. I think that 
proposition is becoming more familiar, but we are perhaps in danger of 
neglecting what seem to me the very important conditions which have to 
be satisfied in the nuclear field before it becomes true. 

If, then, I am going here to concentrate attention on the nuclear side, I 
must begin with the proposition that war in the nuclear age has become 
unacceptable. I would use the word ‘unacceptable’ in the military sense, 
in the sense in which a commander uses it when, after his staff report that 
an attack on such and such a position would probably entail such and such 
casualties, he comes to the conclusion that these are too high and says that 
those casualties are unacceptable. 

Now in that sense I think we must recognize that up till the nuclear 
age war has not been unacceptable. It has been criminal perhaps, it has 
certainly been horrible, but it has been accepted. It has been, precisely, 
the accepted method of settling international disputes. But with the ad- 
vent of the nuclear age it would seem that war has become unacceptable 
as a method of settling international] disputes. This is not, of course, a uni- 
versally accepted proposition. There are schools of thought that believe 
that one of the greater countries—Russia or the United States—could sur- 
vive a nuclear war as an organized community. There is now a learned 
literature on the subject of the degree of nuclear bombardment which the 
United States, for example, could survive, and the numbers of millions of 
casualties that different degrees of bombardment would entail with differ- 
ent degrees of precautions and preparations. Figures are given which 
would horrify the imagination out of all knowledge if one had enough 
imagination to understand them—figures of casualties running all the way 
from a minimum of some 20 million to the whole 180 million inhabitants 


of the United States. Questions are asked—and perfectly legitimate ones 
I 
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if you are going to consider the nature of a thermo-nuclear war—such as, 
would or would not the survivors envy the dead? There are defence ex- 
perts who make the case that if the bombardment is not beyond a certain 
degree of severity, and if sufficient passive defence measures have been 
taken, a meaningful number of inhabitants in the United States would 
survive. (I do not think anyone has made such a claim for Britain.) 

To my mind, a layman is not really concerned to enter into this argu- 
ment as to whether or not one or other of the super Powers, or both, could 
survive a nuclear war as an organized community. Even if for the moment 
we accept the view that they could, what reason is there to suppose that, 
if the world remains organized as it is, and traditional history continues 
on its way, the world would experience only one nuclear war? If war 
remains the accepted method of settling international disputes, there is no 
reason to suppose that only one nuclear war would take place. Indeed, 
some of the United States defence experts, perfectly logically, have written 
lectures with such titles as “World Wars I to VII’. On their own basis they 
are perfectly logical to do so, because the causes of war remain unchanged. 
If we do not change the political conditions of the world, I see no reason 
to suppose that these causes will not continue to operate. Therefore, even 
if it could be argued that a single nuclear war would not destroy the major 
communities, it is clear that a series of such wars would do so. I think of 
that line of Wordsworth’s from The Prelude, ‘The earthquake is not satis- 
fied at once’. Therefore it seems to me clear that nuclear war, in the sense 
just defined, is unacceptable as a method of settling international disputes. 

The next question is, if nuclear war is unacceptable, is it nevertheless 
likely, or even possible? This is a highly disputed proposition, about 
which, among highly expert and instructed opinion, there are two sharply 
differing schools of thought. Let us take first what I would call the older or 
British view (although it extended beyond Britain) which dominated 
thought in the 1950s. This view was very strongly expressed some months 
ago by Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir John Slessor when he said: 
‘With the advent of thermo-nuclear abundance, total war has abolished 
itself.’ If that is so, we need not really worry about its unacceptability 
or its consequences. 

The same view was put more cautiously, but probably more fully and 
adequately than anywhere else, by Professor Blackett in his book 
Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations,? where his conclusion was that, 
though there was a finite risk, there was no very serious risk of the outbreak 
of thermo-nuclear war. To assure you that this was not entirely a British 
view, I will quote a vivid sentence from an intelligent American ‘lay’ com- 
mentator, Richard Rovere, who gave the following reasons for this view. 


1 Survival, Vol. 1, No. 2, March-April 1960. * Cambridge University Press, 1956. 
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He wrote: ‘If the Russians had ten thousand warheads and a missile for 
each, and we had ten hydrogen bombs and ten obsolete bombers... 
aggression would still be a folly that would appeal only to an insane 
adventurer.’! There we have, I think, the basis of this view—that the 
supremacy of the offence over the defence in nuclear war gives, paradoxic- 
ally enough, a very high degree of guarantee that such a war will not 
break out. For retaliation on the aggressor would be so sure and so awful. 

On the other hand, there is the newer, the American, and I fear also the 
Russian, view. There are—and it is important for us to face the fact— 
defence experts in both the United States and Russia who take this very 
different view. This alternative view, which, rightly or wrongly, is prob- 
ably gaining ground in the 1960s, is, I think, based on two changes of per- 
spective. In the first place, emphasis and interest are shifting from the 
stock of nuclear weapons—the actual number of warheads or bombs 
possessed by the respective sides—to the means of delivery, to the vehicles, 
be they bombers or inter-continental missiles or anything else, which 
could be used to deliver the warheads. Secondly, there is a shift of em- 
phasis from the older assumption that thermo-nuclear war would be an 
interchange of the bombardment of cities to the supposition that, initially 
at any rate, the strikes on either side, and certainly the first strike, would 
be directed not predominantly at the opponent’s cities but at his means of 
delivery—at the airfields, rocket sites, and so on. That is what is called in 
defence jargon ‘counter-force strategy’. 

Now it can readily be seen that if those two suppositions are right, and 
to the extent that they are right—because, of course, it is a question of 
degree—the older and comforting view of the extreme unlikelihood of 
nuclear war is seriously questioned. For 7f it is true—and I want at this 
stage to use the word ‘if’ very strongly—that either side in a thermo- 
nuclear war could destroy the entire nuclear capacity (not the actual war- 
heads, which could be stored underground, but the means of delivery) ; if it 
is true that either side could destroy its opponent’s means of delivery by a 
first strike; if it could with impunity strike his weapon from his hands so 
completely that he could not retaliate at all, then the inherent unlikelihood 
of nuclear war, other things being equal, is very much diminished. For 
clearly in that case the temptation to strike first and, therefore, to produce 
complete safety for oneself is, on that hypothesis—and always on that 
hypothesis alone—very great. 

This pessimistic, extremely uncomfortable and unpleasant view was 
perhaps first put forward by Mr Wohlstetter, the American expert of the 
Rand school, in Foreign Affairs of January 1959, in his now famous article, 
‘The Delicate Balance of ‘Terror’. He said: 


1 Quoted in ‘The Delicate Balance of Terror’, by Albert Wohlstetter (Foreign Affairs, 
January 1959). 
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Suppose both the United States and the Soviet Union had the power to destroy 
each other’s retaliatory forces and society, given the opportunity to administer 
the opening blow, the situation would then be something like the old-fashioned 
western gun duel. It will be extraordinarily risky for one side not to attempt to 
destroy the other or to delay doing so since it not only can emerge unscathed 
by striking first, but this is the sole way it can reasonably hope to emerge at all. 
Evidently such a situation is extremely unstable. 


I do not think any of us could possibly doubt the logic of that remark. 
The question is, is there such a situation? Is there even any tendency for 
such a situation to arise? Can anyone suppose that his first strike would 
knock his opponent’s gun from his hands? This would be the most ghastly 
and disastrous situation for the world which one could imagine, because 
then there would be an overwhelming premium on what the ‘westerns’ 
call ‘the fastest gun’. 

Before considering the question whether this disastrous situation is in 
fact tending to arise, we ought to face the fact that there is a school of thought 
in Russia, also, which takes this view. The evolution of Russian military 
doctrine in this matter has been curious. Right up to 1955 Russian mili- 
tary opinion was denying the importance of nuclear weapons almost com- 
pletely. But then Russian opinion very swiftly turned right over. The 
reversal began with the publication, in the February 1955 number of Military 
Thought, the main theoretical Russian strategic journal, of an article by 
Tank Marshal Rotmistrov. For political reasons this article was cast in the 
mould of whether or not ‘surprise attack’ in general was important. But 
Rotmistrov made it clear in the end that it was surprise attack with 
nuclear weapons which he had in mind. And he came to the alarming 
conclusion that surprise attack with thermo-nuclear weapons was not only 
important, but might be decisive. Then he spelt out in so many words that 
it might be necessary for Russia, as her only means of defence against such 
a surprise attack on the part of the West, to use what he called a ‘pre- 
emptive strike’ ; that is, for Russia to strike first just before it was supposed 
that she was going to be struck. Now ‘the doctrine of the pre-emptive 
strike’ is simply a more elaborate way of phrasing what I have just called 
the doctrine of the fastest gun. And if the technical circumstances at the 
time forced either or both sides to adopt it, there would not be very much 
chance for any of us. 

I think it is important and fair to make two observations on this doc- 
trine, which became Russia’s military doctrine (for Rotmistrov was backed 
up by an editorial in Military Thought at the time). In the first place, 
where did it come from? I think it is probably true to say that it came 
from the United States Strategic Air Command; that the doctrine of the 
necessity, in certain circumstances, of pre-emptive strike had been first 
worked out on that side of the Atlantic. Secondly, Mr Khrushchev, in his 
big speech of 14-15 January 1960, adopted the view that nuclear weapons 
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were all-important, and he did so with a wholeheartedness surpassing even 
Mr Duncan Sandys. At the same time, he specifically said that he did not 
consider the situation to be such that Russia need adopt a doctrine of the 
pre-emptive strike. Russia had such powers of resistance, such space, such 
powers of concealment, and the like, that her retributory retaliatory 
strength on second strike would always be adequate. So I think it would 
be quite wrong to say that the Rotmistrov doctrine as expounded in 
Military Thought is undisputed in Russia any more than it is in America. 
But it has certainly been propagated in important circles in both countries. 

Now we come to an all-important question of fact. Is the technical 
situation of nuclear warfare at the moment such that it does in fact give 
an overwhelming advantage to the first strike, to surprise attack? I do 
not see how a layman can possibly claim to answer that question. I 
would simply point out what the existing literature has led me to suppose. 
While it is impossible to decide the degree of premium on first strike which 
exists today, or will exist five years hence (people are always casting their 
minds forward in this matter and, as it were, trying to discount the tech- 
nical developments which they see in the immediate future), it would 
seem to me difficult to deny that the advantage to be gained by striking 
first is dangerously rising. 

Now this advantage depends on the vulnerability or invulnerability of 
each side’s installations. Obviously, to take the extreme cases (as Wohl- 
stetter points out), if all the rocket sites and all the airfields of one side are a 
hundred per cent vulnerable to the other, then first strike has a hundred 
per cent premium on it. On the other hand, if all the installations, the air- 
fields, the rocket sites, and the like, of one side or both sides are a hundred 
per cent invulnerable to the other, then there is no premium whatsoever on 
first strike. For the power of retaliation will be unimpaired. Now, clearly, 
in the existing situation we have neither of those extreme cases. The 
question which a layman is totally incompetent to answer is that of the 
degree of vulnerability which exists. For as to that there is still acute con- 
troversy between the experts. All that this layman can say, at any rate, is 
that since the very question of vulnerability has been raised, the impor- 
tance of making the launching installations on both sides as invulnerable 
as possible to each other seems to me to reach an overriding degree of 
importance. I would have thought that it is only an oversimplification, 
at any rate, to say that our chances of being vaporized or not over the 
next decades of the century depend far more on this than on any other 
single factor. Our chances of survival depend on the degree to which the 
West can and will render its deterrent force invulnerable. For we are 
concerned with the West: we cannot influence what happens in Russia 
except very indirectly; but we can rely upon the Russians to be very 
thorough in their military matters! Invulnerability seems to me to matter 
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incomparably more than the exact size of the Western deterrent. That, of 
course, is of some importance because the degree of vulnerability depends 
partly, though not, I think, to a very high degree, on its size. Invulnera- 
bility is far more important than the question of which particular nations 
hold the deterrent, and far more important than those questions which 
have recently so exercised my political party, for example—questions of 
whether there is to be a so-called independent British deterrent, what- 
ever that precisely means. Such questions seem to me to be dwarfed in 
importance by this question of the character of the Western deterrent. And 
by its character I mean its degree of vulnerability or invulnerability. 

For I am forced to recognize that this question of vulnerability has 
become an issue which is at least in doubt. The degree of invulnerability 
which we can manage to give our deterrent has become in doubt. This has 
of course been highlighted by the abandonment of Blue Streak. After all, 
Blue Streak was not abandoned because it was inefficient or was proving 
more expensive than had been supposed; it was abandoned, essentially, 
because it was recognized that, by the time it would become operational, 
that type of rocket, the liquid fuel rocket, which could be fired only after 
a good deal of notice, was inherently very vulnerable. Therefore, this 
question of vulnerability has obviously become a very important con- 
sideration in the minds of our defence planners. 

There is a great deal of literature on the subject of how and whether 
we can give our nuclear deterrent in the West a high degree of invulner- 
ability, assuming for the moment that we need to do so (i.e. that it either 
has not got it now or will not have it soon unless we do something about 


it). There have been two important American books on the subject in | 
recent months, those of Professor Brodie and Professor Morgenstern.? | 
They have produced various suggestions: the hardening, the armouring, | 


as it were, of rocket sites; the mobility of rockets (that they move about 
on railway trucks or the like, though this, it is important to notice, applies 
only to the rockets which are just coming into existence—the solid fuel 
rockets) ; emergency measures such as keeping a much larger proportion of 
the bomber force in the air, and the like. Above all, there is the method 
passionately advocated by Professor Morgenstern. It is what he calls the 
‘oceanic system’ of putting your launching equipment out to sea, ideally 
in nuclear submarines, but possibly in other submarines or even in surface 
ships, and thus achieving a very high degree of invulnerability. 
Obviously, we of the laity cannot possibly judge which of these ways is 
the best. I ought to have mentioned, too, the Skybolt method, which has 
also been so controversial here. This is not really—and this, frankly, is 
why it does not attract me—a method of giving invulnerability. It is, 


1 Strategy in the Missile Age, by Bernard Brodie (London, Oxford University Press, 1960), 
The Question of National Defence, by Oskar Morgenstern (New York, Random House, 1960). 
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rather, a method of mounting a rocket on a bomber; and the bomber re- 
mains just as vulnerable on the ground with its rockets on it as without 
them. Skybolt is only a device for giving the bomber a higher degree of 
power to penetrate the air defences of your opponent. 

As I said, we cannot judge which of these methods of gaining invulner- 
ability would be successful. (Though let me say that some form of the 
oceanic system appeals to me out of common sense—and I stand to be 
corrected here—as far the least vulnerable of the systems which have so 
far been suggested.) But I would have thought that the evidence does 
accumulate—and here a layman can have a view—that some method of 
promoting the invulnerability of the deterrent is of the utmost importance 
today. Indeed nothing else quite compares with this in urgency if we 
wish to increase the stability of the balance. 

Let me be perfectly clear on this. What I am talking about is the task 
of making nuclear war less and less likely. I am thereby talking of restor- 
ing the position to what it was, comparatively at any rate, four or five 
years ago; of restoring, that is to say, the inherent stability of the balance, 
in which each side knew that if it attacked it would bring certain, condign 
retribution on to itself. But when we talk of restoring that situation, all 
we are talking of—are we not?—is restoring the balance of power, or the 
balance of terror if we use Wohlstetter’s phrase. It is a limited aim, but it 
is one which, compared with an inherently unstable balance, is, to my 
mind, extremely important to achieve. 

Finally, I return to what I said at the beginning. Do not suppose from 
this brief disquisition on the state of the controversies on thermo-nuclear 
war that I consider that the stability of the balance is uniquely dependent 
on these considerations. I do not by any means. If we were to maintain or 
restore—whichever it is—the stability of the nuclear balance, then I think 
conventional forces—adequate conventional forces—for the West become 
of enormous importance. They become the next priority, because, for 
obvious reasons (which I do not need to detail here), if we in the West 
depended uniquely on thermo-nuclear retaliatory power, then, of course, 
the temptation of our opponents, or potential opponents, to execute a fait 
accompli of the Berlin type or any other type you like to imagine, thus 
facing us with the intolerable dilemma of surrender or suicide, becomes 
very great indeed. For these obvious reasons, adequate conventional 
forces are the second, but still absolutely indispensable, priority. 

But adequate conventional forces are themselves needed, of course, 
merely in aid of a stable balance of power. And I am under no illusion that 
a stable, even an inherently very stable, balance of power is any guarantee 
of permanently avoiding war. In fact, I would go so far as to say that even 
with the most stable balance of power that one can imagine, the lesson of 
history is that in the long run it does not prevent war. We have had 
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historical experience, after all, of dozens of balance of power situations, and 
they have often maintained the peace for several decades, but never for 
ever. Hitherto they have always in the end broken down into major war. 
True, the penalties of thermo-nuclear war are much greater, so we might 
reasonably expect that such a balance, if it is made technically stable, 
would last longer. Nevertheless I cannot see that it can last for ever. 
Therefore the maintenance of the balance of power is only a stop-gap; but 
it is a stop-gap of the very greatest importance. 

I have views on the only possible long-term method of eliminating war, 
but they go far beyond the subject of “Western Defence in the 1960s’, 
Certainly the constitution of the world is not going to be changed radically 
in the next ten years. We are therefore forced to depend, it seems to me, 
on maximizing in every possible way we can the stability of the balance 
of power. In a word, I recall the most famous of all war cartoons—‘Old 
Bill and his better ‘ole’. The balance of power is not ‘a better ’ole’, it is our 
existing ‘’ole’, and, like the recruit in the cartoon, we have not got a better 
one. Let us try and make this rather wretched but traditional balance of 
power ’ole as safe as we possibly can, and give ourselves the decades that 
are needed to dig a better one. 


During the subsequent discussion PROFESSOR P. M. S. BLACKETT said: 


Mr Strachey has given us an extremely clear account of the body of American 
thinking about the alleged instability of the present situation in which the two 
major Powers have powerful and comparable nuclear armaments able to 
devastate each other. He concludes from these arguments that the danger of 
all-out nuclear war between these two Powers is greater than it was a few years 
ago and that it is likely to become greater still in the next few years. On the 
contrary, I believe that the danger is less now than it was a few years ago and 
I do not see any military reason why it should get more dangerous in the near 
future. The thesis of the increasing instability rests essentially on the view that 
the military staffs of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. would consider it to be a 
rational military policy to initiate a nuclear attack on the other’s nuclear arma- 
ments, in the expectation that such success would be achieved that no effective 
reply by the enemy in kind was possible. I do not believe that either side could 
now come to this conclusion. The major fallacy of the arguments quoted by 
Mr Strachey seems to me to consist in a gross over-abstraction and simplifica- 
tion of the real problems confronting the two great Powers. These writers seem 
to me to pay too little attention to the vast complexities of real situations, and 
the thick fog of uncertainty as to the reliability of intelligence reports etc. 
which, in my view, would prevent any rational military leader on either side 
from convincing his country’s civil government that a pre-emptive counter- 
force strike was a sensible policy. A few years ago the S.A.C. may well have 
believed themselves capable of a successful first counter-force strike, and they 
may perhaps have been right. Now I am sure they must know it would bea 
suicida) policy: as must also the Soviet High Command. Thus I see no reason 
for Mr Strachey’s belief that the present situation is worse than it was a few 
years ago. 

Address at Chatham House, 
28 June 1960 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 


E in the United States have been acquiring a painful awareness 

of Latin America during the last two or three years. The long 

period of neglect, of taking the region for granted, of profitable 
investments (exploitation, we are now told) is changing. In the world of 
power politics it was our area, our sphere of influence. We had a docu- 
ment to prove it—the Monroe Doctrine; we had twenty sure votes in the 
United Nations; Communism was weak and the cold war never directly 
involved any nation south of the Rio Grande or in the Caribbean. 

One result of this comfortable state of affairs is a profound and general 
ignorance of Latin America in the United States. Few of our Congressmen 
know anything about the area and none is a specialist in Latin American 
affairs. For the past eight years there has been no expert in the area at the 
White House to advise President Eisenhower. The nearest anyone came 
to it was the President’s brother, Dr Milton Eisenhower, an educator who 
made two brief trips—one to South America and one to Central America 
on behalf of the President. Our State Department, to be sure, is reasonably 
well provided with Latin American specialists. We also have a number of 
first-rate Latin Americanists in the academic world, although not nearly 
enough. The Cuban Revolution has come upon us and there is not a single 
North American professor in any of our universities who had specialized in 
Cuban affairs. As a journalist I have to confess that little attention has 
been paid to Latin America in our mass communications media, few news- 
papermen know the area, and there is very little interest amidst the general 
public. We are ill prepared as a Government and as a people for the crisis 
that has now come upon us. Ignorance in the conduct of foreign affairs 
is dangerous, and when it is compounded with emotionalism, as is the case 
with Cuba, there is reason to be frightened. 

Yet, as I said at the beginning, there is at least an awareness today 
that Latin America exists, that it is in crisis, and that the area is vital to 
our continued existence as a world Power economically superior to the 
Soviet Union. No student of Latin American affairs can claim that United 
States policies have been successful, but nations, like individuals, can 
learn and can correct mistakes. We are changing some of our policies, but 
unless the Latin American countries change some of their policies things 
are going to get worse for them and for us. Perhaps one should add that 
we will need a bit of luck, especially in the case of Cuba. The reasons why 
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our hemisphere is in crisis are many and complicated. The roots of the 
trouble are deep in history, and the bitter fruits we taste today are 
affected by the same harsh storms that are sweeping over all the under- 
developed areas of the world, the Middle East, Africa, and South East 
Asia, as well as Latin America. However, each region has its special 
problems and its special responses. 

The outstanding features in the Latin American picture are clear 
enough. In general, these countries have agrarian economies often based 
on one or two commodities. The terms of trade have been against them, 
on the whole, in recent years. The population is growing at one of the 
fastest rates in the world, with agricultural and industrial production 
barely keeping ahead. Fcreign capital plays an important role in economic 


development (United States investments in Latin America exceed $9,000 
million) but this year private investments have fallen off because of the | 


fear of more revolutions and more confiscations. The worst aspect of the | 


Latin American picture is better labelled social than economic, although | 


the two features merge. The degree of unbalance varies, but without ex- | 


ception the Latin American countries have small ruling classes—big land- | 


owners, big business men, high military officers, and the governing poli- | 
ticians drawn from these elements. The masses, again in varying degrees 
but almost without exception, are desperately poor. The illiteracy rate is 
high and so is the incidence of disease. The worst off are the rural workers, 
but there are appalling slums of urban workers in almost every big city of 
the area. 

These social and economic conditions provided the major impetus for 
the Cuban Revolution and they contain the threat of revolutions else- 
where in Latin America. Political conditions, despite considerable pro- 
gress toward democracy in recent years, have contributed to popular dis- 
content. Between 1948 and 1955 eight of the twenty countries had mili- 
tary dictatorships which were not only tyrannical but exceedingly corrupt. 
Only three of these are left (the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Para- 
guay) but by our standards corruption is still excessive and few of the 
countries would rate as genuine democracies. The Cuban Revolution, 
among other things, was a revulsion against one of the most brutal and 
predatory dictatorships in Latin American history—that of General 
Fulgencio Batista. 

Conditions being as they are and as they have been in Latin America, 
one may wonder why Communism is not much stronger. Put simply, the 
reasons are the same as those which obtained, for instance, in the Congo 
and Guinea before independence. The governments were tightly exclusive, 
the rural populations could not be organized, and the industrial workers 
were minorities without strong trade union structures. Religious factors 
and a lack of contact with the illiterate and isolated masses also con- 
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tributed. In addition to everything else, the Soviet bloc made little effort 
to penetrate the Western hemisphere. 

It is only now that the picture is changing, and this is one reason why 
we in the United States are frightened and are changing our own policies. 
When we live through history—as, of course, we always do—there is an 
inescapable tendency to think in terms of the immediate present. One of 
the problems in our relations with Cuba is that for virtually all North 
Americans the history of Cuba began on r January 1959, when the revolu- 
tion headed by Fidel Castro triumphed. It is the same with Communism 
in the Western hemisphere. The temptation is to blame it all on the 
Cubans. In reality a number of historic factors were gaining force, and all 
the Cuban Revolution did was to lift the lid and let them overflow. 

The Latin American masses, who had accepted their wretched lot as 
natural and inevitable, have gradually come to realize that their misery 
is neither necessary nor right. They are now demanding social justice with 
an insistence that makes the pressure for a better standard of living and a 
fairer distribution of wealth the central feature of the Latin American 
scene today. There is what President Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia, 
one of the wisest and most liberal statesmen in Latin America, calls a 
‘rebellion against poverty’. Put in its simplest form, the cold war in Latin 
America is a struggle of the two different systems to satisfy the demand for 
social justice or to provide the hope of satisfying it. Either we shall do it 
with our democratic, capitalistic free enterprise, evolutionary methods, or 
the Russians and Chinese will successfully encourage non-democratic, 
radical, revolutionary movements based on their techniques. We in the 
United States can no longer delude ourselves about the apparently demons- 
trable virtues of our system compared with the supposed inefficiencies and 
the moral evils (by our standards) of the Communist system. On the 
contrary, we are now on the defensive, as you and the rest of us are in 
Africa. 

The basic appeal of the Communists in Latin America is not ideo- 
logical. Moscow and Peking are soft-pedalling ideology. They have little 
interest in converting Latin Americans on a mass scale to Communism. 
They rightly protest that the Castro regime in Cuba is not Communistic, 
and that they have no interest in converting any Latin American Govern- 
ment to Communism. They have more to gain by pursuing present 
policies. The great propaganda drive of the Sino-Soviet bloc is based on 
the material successes of their regimes. They say, in effect: ‘See what we 
have done! Our economies were agrarian like yours. Our peasants were 
desperately poor, ignorant, and diseased like yours. We have shown you 
how such economies are quickly industrialized without foreign invest- 
ments and how standards of living of the masses can be raised by revolu- 
tionary socialist methods.’ 
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What good is it to preach democracy to people who do not understand | Cert 
what we are talking about? What is the use of telling a Latin American | Rev« 
peasant he is a free man if he and his family live in a hovel with barely | radic 
enough food to keep alive, with rags for clothes, in permanent ill health, | expl: 
and with no schools for the children? Freedom to live in wretchedness is | mun 
a mockery and an injustice, and the peasant is learning this. He cannot | bloc 
read but he can listen to the radio. Out of the growing middle classes A 
come the intellectuals who have carried out virtually every revolution of | actic 
modern times. To them there is a special appeal beyond the effectiveness | was 
of totalitarian techniques. The managerial system of left-wing socialism | Ame 
and Communism offers the promise of positions and power. part! 

Nationalism is the most powerful political emotion in Latin America | land 
as it is in most parts of the under-developed world. In our Western hemi- | the 
sphere nationalism is a complicated phenomenon with deep roots and an | Stat 
invariable ingredient in the form of anti-Yankeeism. One element some- | a lot 
what resembles the antagonism toward ‘perfidious Albion’ in the nine-  colo1 
teenth century. The disparity in power and wealth between the United | nate 
States and Latin America is a source of envy and resentment. Unhappily | were 
this disparity has been increasing in the post-war years. The old charges of __ its s: 
‘Yankee imperialism’ are made to seem genuine and are complicated by | the’ 
demands that we do more to help economic development in the area. | Fulg 
Since the basic strategy of the Communists in Latin America is to weaken | stag: 
the position of the United States, stem the growth of democracy, and stir | adve 
up revolutionary sentiments, the prevailing nationalism with its anti- | accu 
Yankee appendage is made to order for them. mist 

Our British friends are continually advising us to be more philosophical, | harc 
to take the attacks on us as an acknowledgment of and a tribute to our | ono 
wealth and power, to treat Cuba, as the London Observer put it, with | ] 
‘masterly inactivity’. The idea is that we can shrug off antagonism as you ' only 
used to do. But the parallels are not as close as they may seem. You did ) slan 
not, in the nineteenth century, have another world Power as great as you and 
were lined up with your opponents. You could exercise your wealth and |_ tow: 
power in a way we cannot do in these days of non-intervention and col- | ally 
lectively protected juridical equality. Fifty years ago we would have sent | atta 
Marines to handle the Cuban situation. It is a good thing we cannot do so | ofh 
now, but it complicates matters. In addition, we Americans have not the | sph« 
temperament to accept abuse as phlegmatically as Britons, and we prob- __ stirt 
ably never will have. Our volatile point is much lower than yours, and we | Rus 
are less willing or able than you to divorce moral issues from the practical | and 
problems of power politics. These differences are important because they | of t 
affect our reactions to Communism and to a situation such as we face with | usu: 
Cuba. anc 
We are often accused of being somewhat hysterical about Communism. | 
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Certainly, McCarthyism is far from dead in the United States. The Cuban 
Revolution was falsely identified from the beginning as Communistic. Its 
radicalism and extreme nationalism, with its anti- Yankee overtones, were 
explained in terms of Communism many months before the Cuban Com- 
munists became important and before Fidel Castro turned to the Soviet 
bloc for economic and political support. 

A vicious circle of words and retorts, actions, reactions, and counter- 
actions was set in motion. In any circumstances, the Cuban Revolution 
was going to hurt United States interests in Cuba and in other Latin 
American countries. American property and investments were targets, 
partly because Cuba was undergoing a social revolution aimed against big 
landholdings and big business, and partly because the revolution had 
the nationalistic objective of breaking the domination of the United 
States over Cuba’s economy. Students of Cuban affairs could realize that 
alot of chickens were coming home to roost. Cuba was a sort of economic 
colony of the United States. Its sugar economy was developed and domi- 
nated by us. The appalling corruption and inefficiency of Cuban politics 
were condoned and even utilized by us. So was the social unbalance with 
its small, wealthy ruling class and mass poverty. The climax came when 
the United States favoured the brutal, predatory dictatorship of General 
Fulgencio Batista from 1952 to 1959. A charismatic leader burst on to a 
stage that was set for revolution. Historians will most likely describe the 
advent of the Cuban Revolution in these terms. No doubt we shall be 
accused of quarrelling with history, but if Americans can be blamed for 
misunderstanding and misinterpreting what has happened in Cuba, we can 
hardly be expected to like it or to do anything but try to stop its bad effects 
on our interests and on the hemisphere. 

It is a misfortune of our times that there are only two ways to turn, 
only two doors to open or close. It can be argued that Fidel Castro 
slammed the door in our face; it is also true that we thereupon locked it 
and threw away the key. There was nowhere else for Cuba to turn but 
toward the Sino-Soviet bloc. The situation now is that Cuba is economic- 
ally dependent on the Communist world and is engaged in an all-out 
attack on us everywhere in Latin America. We are committed to a policy 
of hostility so long as the Castro regime lasts and are directing our hemi- 
spheric policies toward the neutralization of the revolutionary forces 
stirred up by the Cuban example and by the growing intervention of 
Russia and China. It is a new phase in our relations with Latin America, 
and we are accused of entering it only under the compulsion of the effects 
of the Cuban Revolution. That may be so, but it is the way democracies 
usually operate and there was the handicap I mentioned earlier of ignor- 
ance and lack of understanding. It is now a case of better late than never. 

It is roughly true to say that during the nineteenth century our direct 
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relations with Latin America were slight. The Monroe Doctrine existed, | 
backed by the British Navy, but there was little need for it. Near the end 
of the century we began our brief imperialistic fling at the time of the | 
Spanish-American War. The conflict ended in the independence of Cuba | 
and our seizure of Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands. The next three | 
decades were characterized by Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘Big Stick’ and | 
Taft’s ‘Dollar Diplomacy’. It was a time of interventions by American 
Marines to re-establish order and straighten out finances. This period | 
gave us a bad name in Latin America which is still a great handicap in our 
relations with the area. In the late 1920s, under President Hoover, an era 
began to which his successor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, gave the name of 
‘Good Neighbour’. Its chief glory was the development of the ‘non-inter- 
vention’ policy, which is now the keystone of hemispheric relations. 
The ‘Good Neighbour’ policy was brilliantly successful and it cost us 
nothing. It consisted essentially in refraining from doing things we should 
not have done and doubtless could not have continued doing if we had 
wanted to. 

In the second World War nearly all the Latin American countries 
helped us, and when the United Nations was formed we had a bloc of 
twenty votes behind us that for years prevented the Soviet bloc from 
getting a two-thirds majority in the General Assembly. We had learned, 
too, that without the raw materials, the markets, and the field for invest- 
ment of Latin America we could not maintain our pre-eminent position in 
the world. 

Yet it was a period that Latin Americans bitterly refer to as one of 
neglect. They did not benefit from the Marshall Plan. They did not get 
our help in their decade of struggle against the military dictators. On the 
contrary, American policies generally favoured the dictators because they 
maintained a relative stability and professed to be anti-Communist. 

In 1928, Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg could say: ‘It is an 
established principle of our international policy that among the foreign 
relations of the United States as they fall into categories, the Pan-American 
policy takes first place in our diplomacy.’ This is no longer true. It is an 
anomaly that the axis of our major financial and economic interests runs 
north and south from Canada to Chile and Argentina, but what might be 
called the political and military axis runs east and west from Russia to 
China. 

A sign of the change in times is that we can no longer take Latin 
America for granted, line up all the Latin American votes in the United 

Nations, or keep the region as a preserve free from Communist influence. 
The basis for our policies must, of course, always be our wealth and power, 
which is still overwhelming. For the Latins we are, indeed, the ‘Colossus of 
the North’. But we cannot use that wealth and power as we could and did 
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in the past. We are handicapped by the doctrine of non-intervention, 
which is supposed to apply to economic as well as military measures. I say 
‘supposed to’ because we are putting an economic squeeze on Cuba and, 
conversely, our economic and financial aid reinforces the internal politics 
of other countries. 

Nevertheless, Cuba is in the process of demonstrating, however tem- 
porarily, that a Latin American nation can get its economic aid from the 
Communist bloc and even get a species of military protection from it. 
This is the significance of Premier Khrushchev’s flamboyant threat to use 
nuclear missiles against the United States if we intervene militarily in 
Cuba. We and the Cubans and the Russians all know that the United 
States has no intention of sending Marines into Cuba and that the Soviet 
Union is not going to start World War III just to protect Cuba. The 
gesture was symbolic, but it symbolized a threat to our hegemony in the 
Western hemisphere and that is why Washington takes it so seriously. 
This conjuncture in hemispheric history is so crucial to us because of this 
challenge to our hegemony—the first real challenge in a hundred and fifty 
years. Great Britain could have disputed our position (which was a 
potential one) in the nineteenth century, but your interests were in trade 
and investment, and you would have jeopardized your enormous invest- 
ments in the United States. 

This takes us back to what I was saying earlier. The situation in Latin 
America is ripe for an attempt by the Sino-Soviet bloc to influence govern- 
ments, political parties, and the people in favour of the Communists and 
against the United States. (And let me say parenthetically that if we lose, 
you lose, and so do the other European nations. When our oil refineries 
were seized in Cuba, so was the Royal Dutch Shell Refinery.) 

The situation has evolved in such a way that we must think of Latin 
America as if it were an uncommitted as well as an under-developed 
region. Andrew Marshall made this point in the April 1960 issue of The 
World Today. We have to woo the area and win it, or see some parts of it 
move into neutralism or opposition. But we must face the fact that in the 
best of circumstances and with the wisest of policies we cannot succeed 
alone. We must have the co-operation of the governing classes in Latin 
America. These make up the small group mentioned before of landowners, 
business men, high military officers, and politicians. 

The redistribution of wealth through agrarian reform, equitable taxa- 
tion, and a fairer share of their produce to urban and rural workers cannot 
be postponed much longer, but we in the United States are in no position 
to bring these things about. It is only in the last few years that we our- 
selves have grasped the necessity of doing something about social reforms. 
The first shock and warning came when Vice-President Nixon was abused, 

See ‘Latin America: A Problem for the West’, in The World Today, April 1960, p. 165. 
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stoned, and spat upon during his visit to South America in the spring of 
1958. This was conveniently brushed aside by Washington as the work of 
Communists, but Mr Nixon knew better and so did all students of Latin 
American affairs. 

The clincher came with the Cuban Revolution. It would not be much 
of an exaggeration to base any analysis of Unites States policies towards 
Latin America on our reactions to Cuba and to the effects of the Cuban 
Revolution in the hemisphere. Our offer of $500 million to encourage 
social development has been labelled, sarcastically, as the ‘Castro Plan’, 
In the same way Europe had Stalin to thank for the Marshall Plan. This 
is not a criticism of either programme. 

An ideal policy towards Latin America would have been one which 
resulted in a universally friendly, co-operative group of twenty nations, 
encouraged to develop democratic regimes and to make drastic social 
reforms as they industrialized their agrarian economies with long-term de- 
velopment loans on easy terms, There were practical and economic reasons 
why such a programme was not possible even where the need for it was 
understood. Not the least of the reasons—and this must continually be| 
stressed—was that the ruling classes in Latin America have, generally! 
speaking, failed to do their part to meet the challenge of the times. | 

We are, at least, now changing our economic policies, The Act of 
- Bogota, signed on 13 September 1960, shows the United States, among| 
other things, offering a government loan for social reforms repayable in| 
local currencies. Previously, as a reaction to the Nixon experience, we had| 
agreed to the formation of a hemispheric bank for development, and we} 
have been trying to help to stabilize some commodity prices. We are 
encouraging agrarian reform, low cost housing, and the expansion of 
education. These are all new policies and they are good policies. 

No one in Washington is going to come up with a quick and easy pro- 
gramme and policy for Latin America that will satisfy our interests and 
their interests, check revolutionary pressures, and hold back the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. There are too many conflicting pressures, too many demands 
that cannot possibly be satisfied quickly, and the Communist bloc is now 
too strong to be contained. We are, in any case, dealing with twenty 
different nations, at different stages of economic, political, and social 
development. 

The formulation of good policies does not mean that they can or will be 
carried out. After his rough experience in South America, Vice-President 
Nixon said that we should reserve a cool handshake for dictators and an 
abrazo—an embrace—only for democrats. Dr Milton Eisenhower strongly 
endorsed the suggestion and President Eisenhower also commended it. 


Yet even this simple policy has not been carried out, least of all by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, photographs of whom, shown warmly embracing 
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Generalissimo Franco of Spain and Premier Salazar of Portugal, have been 
circulated by our enemies all over Latin America. 

Any successful policy towards Latin America in the coming years is 
going to cost us a great deal of money. Getting appropriations from Con- 
gress for foreign aid is notoriously difficult. To win its agreement to a 
long-range programme is just about impossible, and yet we ought to have 
a long-range programme for Latin America. 

The extent to which our emotional attitude towards Communism and 
revolution will affect policy is unpredictable, but it will be great. Emotions 
are untidy. In the case of Fidel Castro and the Cuban Revolution, for 
instance, emotions have been whipped up to a dangerous pitch of hostility. 
So have Cuban emotions against us. The destructive, xenophobic, radical 
type of nationalism in the contemporary world is, as I said before, strong in 
Latin America. It is not rational. It took the Mexicans, for instance, 
twenty years to get their oil production back to the level of 1938, when 
they expropriated and nationalized the petroleum industry. Yet it would 
have been hard in those two decades tc find a Mexican who was not proud 
and satisfied with what had been done. 

Our policies must be carried out with the governing classes in Latin 
America. Yet these are the elements which have been trying to stem the 
irresistible pressures for social and economic reforms. There is a growing 
awareness among them of the need for change, and we see evidence of this ° 
in the Governments of a number of Latin American countries, but one 
would have to be very optimistic indeed to believe that the necessary 
adjustments will be made voluntarily and without much greater pressures. 
The United States cannot force the ruling classes in Latin America to do 
what they should do, and we certainly have no desire to encourage 
revohitions. 

Already there are two social revolutions in Latin America. Bolivia 
began hers in 1952, but she is a poor and isolated country, where United 
States interests were slight. She had no desire and no compulsion to turn 
to the Soviet bloc for help. The United States has kept Bolivia and her 
revolution going as an alternative to anarchy or possible Communism. 
Cuba was another matter. We had nearly 1,000 million dollars-worth of 
investments there. The island is only ninety miles from the Florida coast 
and it is strategically of great importance to us. Our histories have always 
been closely linked. 

For most Americans, revolution and Communism are the same thing. 
The Cuban Revolution was labelled Communistic by the American press, 
and by many business men and Congressmen, at least a year before Com- 
munism assumed importance there. In fact, the American attitude un- 
doubtedly had the effect of driving the Cuban revolutionaries more and 
more into dependence on the Communists. It would have taken far more 
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understanding than existed and far more forebearance than was possible, 
if we were to have accepted the Cuban Revolution. The American attitude 
was not unlike that of England during the French Revolution. Even so 
acute an observer as Edmund Burke could see only the bad, superficial 
features of the Revolution; he never grasped the meaning or the profound 
effect it was going to have on European history. There are many signs 
that the Cuban Revolution is affecting our hemisphere in as profound a 
way. Like the French Revolution, it comes as a result of social forces 
that had been building up for generations. If Cuba is showing the way, it 
is because an extraordinary leader, Fidel Castro, came along to give direc- 
tion, strength, and victory to these revolutionary forces. And in the same 
way that the French Revolution was a European phenomenon, the Cuban 
Revolution is a Latin American phenomenon. 

Being of necessity in conflict with the United States meant that, if there 
were no accommodation on our part, the Cuban Revolution would turn to 
the Soviet bloc and would stir up revolutionary forces throughout Latin 
America in order not to be isolated and to defend itself against the United 
States. Thus any study of United States relations with Latin America 
must centre and end on our relations with revolutionary Cuba. The hemi- 
sphere is stirred by the social aspirations of the Cuban Revolution. Cubans 
and Cuban sympathizers are inciting leftist opposition elements in every 
Latin American nation. Communism is a partner in this game and the 
Sino-Soviet bloc is moving in. 

The question most often asked in the Western hemisphere today is: 
shall it be evolution or revolution? No one knows the answer today, but 
we do know that change must come, a change that essentially consists in 
satisfying, or offering hope of quickly satisfying, demands for social justice 
by the Latin American masses. Either we provide the satisfaction and 
hope, or the attempt will be made by revolution. 


Address at Chatham House, 
4 October 1960 
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THE POLITICAL METHODS OF 
GENERAL DE GAULLE 


ROBERT ARON 


Y subject is, like most topics of contemporary history, a delicate 
Mees and, being a historian, I would like to follow the historical 

method in treating it, starting from facts and anecdotes, and 
leaving aside in the first instance considerations of philosophy, politics, 
religion, and so on, which might influence the objectivity of my narrative. 
Perhaps at the end some conclusion may emerge, but it will not be a pre- 
conceived conclusion, but one that follows from the facts themselves. 

My first fact is an anecdote that dates from 1944. At the beginning of 
that year, when French territory was still occupied by the Germans, some 
of us found ourselves in Algiers under the aegis of General de Gaulle pre- 
paring for the return to France. One of the questions which most pre- 
occupied us at that time was what form the Constitution would take. The 
French, as you know, always want to have a Constitution, and so we were 
constantly wondering what kind of Constitution General de Gaulle, once 
back in France, would propose. One day at lunch we had with us M. Gas- 
ton Palewski, who was then chief of General de Gaulle’s personal cabinet 
and is now the French Ambassador in Rome, and we asked him if he knew 
what sort of Constitution the General had in mind. And in a phrase which 
was perhaps half-whimsical, half-joking, but which contained a great deal 
of truth, M. Palewski replied: ‘I don’t know what form of Constitution 
General de Gaulle will want to give France, I only know one thing—that it 
will be a Constitution adapted to his temperament.’ 

Now this phrase, uttered perhaps in jest as it seemed to us then, is 
nevertheless, I believe, very revelatory of General de Gaulle’s behaviour 
in politics. I do not think that any other politician, at any rate in France, 
has allowed so close an association to develop between his method of con- 
ducting politics and his own deep and permanent sentiments. I should 
like to quote a few examples which may give you an idea of General de 
Gaulle’s temperament in politics—what he thinks, what he wants—and 
thus of his whole real personality as shown in his political acts. 

My first anecdote goes back some sixty years, to the beginning of this 
century or the end of the last. One day a little ten-year-old boy, a pupil in 
a religious establishment in the rue de Vaugirard in Paris, was coming out 
of school. His name was Louis André, and he is now, incidentally, a 
Senator for Normandy. But that day, with his lessons finished, he was just 


preparing to go home when he passed a door with a notice on it saying 
19 
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‘Pupils not admitted’. Put yourself in his place: he went in, and there he 
found the headmaster who was just showing out with every mark of respect 
an elderly gentleman. This encounter with the headmaster put the child 
into a panic: he was afraid he would be punished, and his one idea was to 
run away. But there was no time for that, for when he had shown the| 
gentleman out the headmaster turned to the boy and said: ‘You saw that 
gentleman? If there were still kings in France today, he would be the 
King.’ 

That headmaster of a religious establishment in the rue de Vaugirard 
was the father of General de Gaulle, and consequently the General was/ 
brought up in a family milieu which at that time was loyal to the idea of| 
the monarchy and which at any rate had a respect for and a sense of the| 
State. But that feeling and respect for the State did not necessarily imply’ 
holding reactionary views, for in the great internal crisis which was then} 
shaking France, the Dreyfus affair, this same headmaster, General de} 
Gaulle’s father, had taken the side of the unjustly suspected officer and| 
had thus, though himself a monarchist, ranged himself among the parti-| 
sans of the Left. I think this dual nature of General de Gaulle’s heredity, 
a respect and feeling for the State coupled with a sense of justice and| 


liberty, is perhaps the first characteristic that I would single out in the) ° 


political behaviour of today’s President of the Republic. 

Among other later anecdotes are some that concern me personally, 
taken from interviews I had with the General five or six years ago and 
more recently. Six years ago I brought out a history of Vichy,! and I must 
admit that it had not occurred to me to send a copy to General de Gaulle, 
whom at that time I hardly knew. A little later I learnt from a friend of 
his that he had read the book and liked it, so I thought it would be a suit- 
able opportunity to ask for an interview with him. He received me without 
ceremony in his office in the rue de Solférino (at that time the General was 
a simple citizen of Colombey-les-deux-Eglises). It might have been a doc- 
tor’s consulting-room at a health resort in the off-season; I was the only 
visitor, and the only other people there were the General’s orderly, 
Colonel de Bonneval, who has never left him, and a secretary, and in the 
room there was a door behind which it was known that once a week 
General de Gaulle came and sat. 

At the appointed time the door opened and the General received me. 
The impression he made—and he is very impressive—was accentuated by 
his first words, in which I almost felt that he was trying to get a rise out of 
me. ‘Monsieur,’ he said—and when General de Gaulle says ‘Monsieur’ it is 
already something that makes an impression on you—‘Monsieur, I have 
read the book you neglected to send me.’ There you have an example of 


1 Histoive de Vichy, 1940-44 (Paris, Payard, 1955); English translation, The Vichy 
Regime, 1940-44 (London, Putnam, 1958). 
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those lapidary phrases with which General de Gaulle knows how to create 
an atmosphere when he wants to. Having created the atmosphere, he 
talked to me about the book, and he made another remark which I think is 
very indicative of his deeper feelings: ‘Monsieur,’ he said, ‘your book is 
very objective, so much so that its objectivity sometimes attains a lack of 
objectivity.’ It was a fine phrase, but it was also very significant. It 
meant, I think—and we shall find other manifestations of this later on— 
that for the General there are no factual occurrences that are purely ob- 
jective, there are no neutral facts—everything is accompanied by some 
sort of significance, whether moral or historical, which forms part of him, 
and which is often more true than the objective truth of the facts them- 
selves. 

That was my first visit. From a second visit some time later, in the 
same place, I recall a remark which I believe was the most profoundly 
revelatory of the General’s fundamental ideas that I have ever heard. 
We were talking about the current political crisis in France, and I asked 
him, ‘Don’t you think, mon Général, that the origin of this crisis lies in the 
failure of the Front Populaire in 1936, which marked the failure of the last 
attempt in France to alter the structure of the country?’ He looked at me. 
‘No, you're wrong,’ he said, ‘the political crisis in France goes back to 1513 
or even, if you prefer, to 1425,’ and he gave me a perfectly valid explana- 
tion of his view, based on long historical perspective. Thus in forming his 
estimate and appreciation of contemporary events, and in his awareness of 
his own role in the politics and history of our country, his judgments are 
governed not by short-term criteria but by a genuine historical vision—a 
vision, moreover, which one finds also in certain passages of his memoirs, 
in particular in those wonderful pages where he describes how he headed 
the march down the Champs Elysées at the liberation of Paris in August 
1944, and all the heroes from all the centuries of French history seemed to 
gather in the skies and among the treetops to accompany him. 

From these anecdotes, which could be multiplied, we may retain two 
things which will help us in an understanding of the General’s political 
attitude: on the one hand his conception of the State, and on the other his 
conception of history. His conception of the State is something very 
deeply ingrained in him. Let me give you an example. When, after the 
Liberation, the question arose of trying the members of the Pétain Govern- 
ments, the General would have preferred that they should be tried not in- 
dividually but corporately, for a fault that they had committed together 
as a Government which had allowed the prestige of the French State to 
be lowered in the face of the enemy. It was only after representations 
from the legal authorities that it was decided to try each man individually; 
the General would have preferred that an overall decision should be taken 
and only after that would the particular cases be examined. Thus in this 
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instance, which was one of the outstanding cases in French politics after 
the Liberation, it was for him the sense of the State which weighed most’ yw 
strongly. Ww 
In order to understand his conception of history one may perhaps com-| 
pare it with that of one of his great partners in the war and Liberation 
periods, Winston Churchill. Every statesman of the front rank has hisown| al 
way of taking his place in history. When one reads, withalltherespect and e: 
admiration he deserves, the memoirs of Winston Churchill, one feels that hi 
his conception of history is not only a political but almost a physical one.| w 
For him, the history of England is incarnated in a certain number of living | th 
persons: in the King—and one recalls with what respect, what emotion) li 
Churchill addresses the King; in every single English soldier taking part| m 
in battle; in every civilian exposed to German bombardment. Each time} at 
that Churchill speaks in his memoirs of a visit to the front, to troops be-) p: 
fore embarkation, or to a bombed town, one feels that it is a really physical) a 
direct, almost sensual emotion that he experiences over and above his| ‘I 
political sense of the occasion. 0 
General de Gaulle does not give quite the same impression. One has! el 
the feeling, when he goes to a liberated town, when he addresses the local 
population, that it is perhaps France that he is addressing rather than this) 
or that particular Frenchman. One has almost the feeling—and we shall} cc 
come back to this—that he tends to see things and people in the same per} hi 
spective, which is the perspective of an aeroplane flying at high altitude.| of 
He sees the main outlines, and he perceives wonderfully and often with} a 
great intuition the paths he must follow, but sometimes he lacks the im-| or 
mediate physical contact with the actual reality which his great British) 
partner possesses. The fact is, I think, that in his conception of history, in} be 
his conception of politics, de Gaulle is often divided between two kinds of} m 
perspective: the one of long range, the perspective of French history asa} G 
whole, and of the whole history of civilization (which would explain, in} or 
particular, his remark to me about the origins of the French crisis) ; and) ar 
the other the perspective of the present, of day-to-day facts and occurrences, te 
which do not always conform to the long-range aspects of history. When} pk 
the two coincide, as for example on 18 June 1940, or in recent circum w: 
stances, when the present joins with history, when every gesture he makes) |o; 
every word he says against the background of the present stands out at} pe 
the same time against the background of history, then we have the moment} G¢ 
of his very great successes. On the other hand, when the present is not in} at 
tune with history, when there is a divergence between the two, when day+ di 
to-day politics fail to correspond with the great visions of history and tht} th 
great needs of history and civilization, then there is a clash, and in thal} pe 
case one has the impression that the General says: ‘If one must take sides} ne 
I am on the side of history’, and the present goes by the board. pli 
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This, then, is the remarkable man who today embodies virtually the 
whole destiny of France and consequently part of the destiny of the free 
world. From what we have so far tried to discover let us now draw some 
conclusions about his political methods. 

The first point in that method lies in always playing for time, for dur- 
ability, in never being hurried, in waiting for events to mature so that, as I 
explained, that fundamental and beneficent meeting of the present and 
history may come about. There is a sentence in the General’s memoirs 
which seems to me very revealing and in which, I believe, he really gives 
the great secret of his political method. It is not, perhaps, from the 
literary point of view one of the most striking or felicitous sentences in the 
memoirs: there are others which stand out more, which attract the reader’s 
attention, and which are perhaps destined one day to figu.e in the red 
pages of Larousse’s dictionary. But it contains, I think, the most striking 
and penetrating remark he could have made about himself. Here it is: 
‘In human enterprises it sometimes happens that by virtue of a long-drawn- 
out effort one suddenly obtains a unique impetus from divers and disparate 
elements.’ 

I believe that in that sentence are contained all the motive powers of 
de Gaulle’s political method, I believe that sentence indicates that in his 
conception of political action, which is his conception of his own role in 
history, the Genera) envisages that one must always distinguish two kinds 
of moments in time: there is the moment of efficacy (‘one suddenly obtains 
a unique impetus’), that is to say, the moment when all the preparations 
one has made, all the circumstances and people one has sought, suddenly 
come together, converge, coagulate to produce the desired result; but 
before arriving at that moment, which is the moment of realization, the 
moment when the crisis clears, there are dead periods, and this is why the 
General speaks of a ‘long-drawn-out effort’. During these dead periods 
one must not be in a hurry, or try to speed up evolution or rush things in 
any way, one must let events mature normally, and it is this that has 
tempted some people to say that the General has the patience of an ele- 
phant. That is why it often happens that people who know where he 
wants to go are surprised and annoyed and irritated to see him take so 
long in getting there—the more so since during these dead periods, these 
periods of waiting, these periods when he allows events to mature, the 
General is, it is true, not entirely passive, but, knowing the distant goal 
at which he aims, he sometimes adopts approaches which are apparently 
divergent or contradictory. These dead periods, these periods of waiting, 
these periods of the long-drawn-out effort, are certainly not for him 
periods of passivity, but for him they are the times for manoeuvre, which 


necessarily implies a less forthright direction than in the times of accom- 
plishment. 
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As we have seen, and one could give many examples of it—the playing 
for time, the belief in waiting on events and not rushing things—the 
General is very much of a tactician. This is certainly so with his oppo- 


nents, and that does not surprise or disturb anyone; but it sometimes | 
happens even more with his partners and allies, with those who are his | 
companions. There are, I believe, three essential factors, three motive | 
forces in his tactics. The first is the vigour, the force, the intransigence, | 


the brutality which often manifest themselves in quarrels, disputes, and 


violent opposition. The second, which is the opposite of the first, is flexi- | 


bility, which shows itself, by contrast, in a certain use of guile. The third 


is elevation, by which I mean that when a problem appears to him difficult | 


to solve on the plane on which it presents itself, then he elevates the ques- 
tion, he mounts to the summit, and having been unable to solve the prob- 
lem on the purely executive plane he tries to do so at a higher level where 
he himself feels completely at ease and has much less need to take account 
of the reactions of others. 

And lastly there is a final factor, one which does not, to all appearances, 
depend on him, but which often favours him and gives the crowning 
touch to the other three, and that is luck: it has happened that in the 
moments of accomplishment, in the moments when all the factors of his 
action have matured and come together, General de Gaulle benefits by 
extraordinary good luck, and that is something which is difficult to 
analyse. We will merely try to do so by means of an example, to analyse 


the way in which the three other motive forces in his political methods | 


manifest themselves and are utilized by him. The example I will take is, | 
think, a very typical one and one about which a great many inaccurate 
things have been said because people could not clearly understand what 
was the overall aim: it is that of his policy immediately before and after 
the liberation of France—roughly, during the years 1944 and 1945—in 
relation to the French Communist Party. 

You are doubtless aware of the prejudices which still exist in France 
on this subject. People say: ‘De Gaulle played the Communists’ game, and 
the proof is that he took two Communist ministers into his Government in 
Algiers and at the time of the Liberation, and he also brought Maurice 
Thorez back from Russia.’ Superficial appearances may perhaps partly 
explain these mistaken judgments, but if one studies in detail the applica- 
tion in this particular case of General de Gaulle’s political methods one 
finds that the truth is very different. 

What was, in fact, the situation of General de Gaulle and his Govern- 
ment in relation to the Communists at the end of the Occupation of France 
in May-June 1944? The Communists, objectively speaking, represented 
an important and courageous section of the French Resistance. Theit 
effective forces may be estimated at about a quarter of the whole Re 
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sistance fighting force. In clandestine warfare they showed quite ex- 
ceptional qualities, due to the fact that earlier experiences, and in par- 
ticular the Spanish war, had inured them to this type of warfare, for which 
both bourgeois elements and career soldiers were inevitably less prepared. 
Moreover, these men had most of them suffered at the beginning of the 
war, when Germany was allied with Soviet Russia, from the feeling that 
they were set apart from the rest of the community in France, since they 
realized (and many of them left the Communist Party at that time) that 
the attitude which inspired their loyalty to the Soviet regime involved 
them in some sort of betrayal of French interests. At the time of the 
Liberation, on the other hand, these people had the joy of feeling them- 
selves body and soul together with the rest of the nation, and they waged 
the same struggle as all other Frenchmen against the occupying enemy. 

The consequence was that the Communists represented a factor within 
the Resistance which numerically, militarily, and morally could not be 
disregarded. But at the same time, since they remained faithful to their 
ideology, which was not of French origin but was revolutionary in a quite 
special sense, they constituted a sort of state within the State, and refused 
to conform to certain orders given from London or Algiers to the Re- 
sistance as a whole. They formed the core of the inner organizations of the 
Resistance—for example, the C.O.M.A.C., the Resistance Committee of 
Military Action, where from July 1944 onwards they were in the majority, 
and the C.N.R., the Council of National Resistance, where from the same 
moment, since they foresaw eventual liberation, they contrived to exercise 
a determining influence. They thus faced the Government, and General 
de Gaulle, with a very delicate problem. It was impossible to disregard 
or eliminate them; it was impossible not to recognize the valuable services 
which, in spite of everything, they had rendered in the struggle against 
the enemy; but at the same time they had to be prevented from carrying 
out their own particular game, which would have meant that the Libera- 
tion of France might have ended in an assumption of power by extremist 
elements. 

Faced with this delicate and complex situation, let us now see how the 
three political methods of General de Gaulle come into play. For months 
in Algiers the General argued with the Communists about the choice of 
ministers—the two Communist ministers who were to take part in his 
Government. The Communists demanded two things: the choice of the 
two ministerial posts they were to have, and the choice of the two men 
to fill them—you can easily see why. For months de Gaulle argued with 
them, refused, wore them down, using all the familiar tactics he adopts 
when he wants to overcome resistance, and at the end, on the eve of the 
Liberation—in other words, just when the Communists had reached the 
point of being ready to agree to something that didn’t suit them rather 

B 
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than having nothing at all—he appointed the two ministers in question, | 
choosing the two members of the Communist Party whom he thought the | 
most reasonable, Billoux and Grenier; and, above all, he gave them two 
posts which at that time presented no important political problem. He 
gave Billoux the Ministry of Public Health, which merely involved certain 
agreements with the Americans about the distribution of stocks of medical 
supplies, and he gave Grenier Military Aviation, which to all appearances 
was something much better and more flattering, but Grenier knew per- 
fectly well that in 1944 Military Aviation had no planes at its disposal be- 
cause all the planes were attached to the Anglo-American and French 
Inter-Allied Command. 

So here we find, after all the argument, guile—and guile which persists 
even into details; for example, Grenier, Minister of Military Aviation, 
might not have any planes, but he was all the same nominal head of avia- 
tion and as such by right member of a French committee which had a 
voice in the conduct of the war, the Committee of National Defence. De 
Gaulle did not touch this committee, he let it go on sitting, he made no 
change in its composition, but side by side with it he set up the French 
Action Committee, consisting only of people of whom he was sure and 
whose policy was the same as his own—and it was this French Action 
Committee, with no prestige, almost without an official position, which 
carried on military action beside the Allies for the Liberation of France and 
the conduct of the war. 

These are methods he used often—the same method that he used to 
short-circuit the C.N.R., that central organ of the Resistance in which, 
from May 1944 onwards, the Communists had to a considerable extent 
taken over the leading posts. He let the C.N.R. carry on, but beside it he 
created a new organization, the Délégation Générale, at the head of which | 
he put men of whom he was sure, with as its chief Monsieur Alexandre| 
Parodi (who till very recently was Ambassador in Morocco); and it was| 
that body which, side by side with the C.N.R. which continued to hold the. 
front of the stage, behind the scenes conducted the real effective action for 
the country’s liberation. 

Thus when, in the light of these facts and of this political method of 
General de Gaulle, one studies the Liberation of Paris in August 1944, one 
perceives that, obviously, it involved liberating Paris from the Germans, 
but that presented no particular problem—sooner or later the Germans 
would go. It also involved acting in concert with the Allies, with the 
British and American troops and General Eisenhower, but there too there 
was no great problem, given common interests. But the really important 
thing was to ensure that at the moment when the Germans left and the 
Allies arrived the Communists were not in posts of command—and the| 
whole political drama of the Liberation of Paris, the whole stake at issue, 
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tion,| consisted precisely in enabling the Délégation Générale to take precedence 
t the over the C.N.R. at the moment of the liberation of the capital. You will 
two realize that this was a game calling for great precision and subtlety, the 
_ He secrets of which could not be revealed at the time: de Gaulle could not say 
rtain outright: ‘I am engaged in short-circuiting this or that organization.’ But 
dical. it is a game which, though it may allow of misunderstandings and doubts 
ances. in the minds of people who are not aware of the background, demonstrates 
-per-| well de Gaulle’s tactical skill and his use of guile. 
il be- And all these tactics are crowned by what I have termed ‘elevation’. 
-ench| In fact, as soon as de Gaulle perceived that he was in for constant diffi- 
culties with the Communists, what did he do, at the end of 1944? He went 
rsists. to Moscow. There he reached agreement with Stalin that Thorez should 
tion, come back to France, perhaps even as a minister so as to put a feather in 
avia-. his cap (and if I hada cap I should be very much afraid of any feathers 
ad a. General de Gaulle might confer on me). And, once back in France, Thorez 
». De as his first political gesture proclaimed the dissolution of the ‘patriotic 
de no| militias’, in other words of the military action organizations of the Com- 
rench munist Party. In fact, he certainly did bring Thorez back from Mos- 
> and cow, but it was in order to dissolve the real force behind the Communist 
ction Party. 
which These are the things which go to make up the picture as a whole, and 
eand| which show that although General de Gaulle’s apparent day-to-day tactics 
may often seem surprising and even disappointing, and may sometimes 
ed to| provoke reactions among those who do not realize or fail to grasp the 
vhich,| fundamental reasons for them, they nevertheless always correspond to his 
.xtent long-term conception of history and to the end which he has in view. Thus, 
> it he| you see, the moments of the General’s great successes occur when all these 
which’ things converge, when history and the present meet, when the day-to-day 
andre| toil is suddenly illuminated, so to speak, by the light of the long-term 
it was} interests of the country or the major interests of civilization. At that 
ld the| moment his political method takes on an extraordinary sort of clarity and 
ion for) 2 unusual grandeur, as for instance, you will remember, in that amazing 
| piece of oratory at the time of the Algiers risings, on the famous Friday 
hod of when he addressed the nation and in the midst of his speech invoked 
4, one France saying: ‘Mon vieux pays, nous voici encore une fois en présence l’un 
‘mans,| de l’autre et liés l’un a l’autre.’ That is symptomatic of the moments 
rmans| When the present is reunited with history and when the events of every day 
th the) are reunited with his sense of historical mission. 
)there) Lhe moments of difficulty, obviously, arise when these two do not 
ortant| march together, when the present, or politics, seem to stray away from 
nd the. history and when he is forced to carry on manoeuvres whose secret reasons 
nd the! he cannot reveal because if he did so the manoeuvres would fai]. This man 
- jssue,| of great circumstances and decisive moments may perhaps then, in less 
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decisive moments or less great circumstances, appear almost hesitant or 
ill-at-ease. His political method, and indeed the whole conspectus of his 
political methods, lies essentially in waiting for and preparing the moment 
when the present finally consents to be reunited with history—when, in 
short, the present finally consents to take its place within the framework of 
history. 

He is—to sum up—a little like Baudelaire’s albatross which, when 
seen moving on the bridge of a ship, gives the poet the impression that its 
gigantic wings hamper its movement. It is true that for moving about 
amidst the daily routine of politics his giant’s wings may be rather awk. 
ward; but I believe that at a time which is one of crisis not only for France 
but for our civilization as a whole, a time, consequently, when feelings and 
events must be viewed from above, when solutions must be envisaged and 
prepared for far ahead—at such a time it is, all the same, a fortunate 
chance for a country to have at its head a man of whom it can be said that 
he has ‘the wings of a giant’. 

Address at Chatham House, 

24 May 1960 
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THE SOVIET MODEL AND 
UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


A. NOVE 


SUPPOSE that everyone will agree that the Soviet form of Communist 

dictatorship has, among other things, been a means of industrializing 

a relatively backward country. Some critics would lay great stress on 
the inter-relationship of backwardness and industrialization on the one 
hand and the nature of the Soviet system on the other. Others, represented 
for instance by Mr Leonard Schapiro, would give greater emphasis to the 
power-organization of the system, viewing the methods used in pushing 
through industrialization as an aspect of the activities of the Communist 
leadership in maintaining or increasing its power. Another widespread 
view would give primary emphasis to ideology; true, Marxism in its 
original form envisaged ‘socialism’ in countries already industrialized, but 
in its Leninist variant it certainly provided an ideological framework 
within which industrialization was regarded as of the highest priority to 
backward countries, and in which it was the duty of a Communist party 
in power to press on with creating industry and a numerous proletariat, 
on which the legitimacy of a ‘proletarian dictatorship’ was supposed to 
rest. As the significance of Soviet experience to under-developed countries 
depends to some extent on a proper assessment of the relationship between 
Soviet Communism and Soviet industrialization, it is desirable to examine 
this problem in a little more detail. 

My own view is that there is a close interrelationship between all the 
factors referred to above, and that to see any of them in isolation, as 
‘causes’ in themselves, leads to distorted conclusions. Thus obviously the 
Leninist variant of Marxism was itself in part a response to the fact that 
Lenin was a citizen of a backward country in need of modernization. It is 
true that the pursuit of power explains a great deal of Soviet history, but 
it is also true that both the organization and the severities of the regime 
were intimately connected with the process of industrialization and the 
attack on the peasantry which accompanied it. A desire for power is in 
any case a common disease with politicians, and surely the historic con- 
text, and the policies pursued, must be considered if one is to account for 
the difference between, say, Stalin and an average South American 
dictator. The opportunity to exercise power was itself rendered possible 
by the collapse of the Tsarist regime, brought on by the war but partially 
caused by its inability to cope with the strains which industrialization was 
imposing on Russian society. 

29 
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It is no part of my argument to assert that Russian industrialization _ farms, 
was possible only in the Communist way. Many historic events, external| admin 
to this particular problem, contributed to the elimination of other methods, _to me: 
Among them may have been the character of Nicholas II, the dismissal or __ it.’ Ne 
assassination of the few efficient and determined Tsarist ministers, and justifie 
above all the outbreak of the war, which interrupted a process begun by| lems fi 
Stolypin of creating a stable class of property-owning peasants. However, faced i 
the inefficient and archaic system of government, a historical legacy paths 
carried by Russia into the twentieth century, has many parallels in under- Iti 
developed countries. The masses were being shaken out of traditional! circum 
loyalties, but were unprepared to transfer these loyalties to parlia| develoy 
mentary liberalism. Their outlook was pre-industrial, their values in| of its s 
sense anti-commercial. To this day the Russian word for stockbroker’ dustria 
conjures up a picture of a parasitic speculator, whereas in England the Rica w 
same word has had for several generations a ‘good’ connotation. This anti- to atte 
capitalist atmosphere too has many parallels in Asia. True, industrial) exchan, 
production had been rising rapidly in Russia in the twenty to thirty year! modern 
prior to 1914, but the social order was fundamentally unstable, and col potenti 
lapsed rapidly in 1917. | dustry. 

The Russian revolution brought with it a problem highly relevant to! such as 
development, both in Russia and elsewhere. There was a more or les) the wor 
egalitarian land redistribution, affecting not only the big landlords but} the oth 
also many of those richer peasants who benefited from the Stolypin reforms Soviet 1 
of 1906-11. The importance of the situation of the peasants cannot be national 
sufficiently emphasized. When they were subjected to ‘exploitation’ byj in this 
the landlords and the tax collector, they did provide a source of revenue) Vast siz 
which, potentially at least, could be invested. (True, the revenue was in| is not of 
fact largely squandered, but it might not have been.) The large estate} So fe 
produced for the market, domestic and export, and the richer peasant} ountrie 
were also developing their marketing activities. All this was broken up by military 

the revolutionary redistribution of land, which, be it noted, was an ele|sovernm 
mental process which the Communists legalized but did not organize| very lar; 
Many millions of small peasant holdings produced few surpluses, anéj[edistrib 
marketings dropped. Accumulation for industrialization thus encountereé 2 these 
the twin obstacles of the lack of private wealth and the small surpluses @ Obvious! 
produce or cash of the peasant majority, in a situation in which foreig}®main s 
loans could hardly be expected on any large scale. The factional struggle)*xperien 
in the nineteen-twenties in the U.S.S.R. were largely centred on the pea} The f 
sant question and what could or should be done about it. Various sol painful | 
tions were discussed, the most ‘moderate’ being that put forward bi burting I 
Bukharin; this was a gradualist policy based on the emergence of a better it which 
off peasantry which would provide the necessary surpluses. In the eventflall see, 
as we know, Stalin smashed the peasantry, forced them into collectiveiten app 
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farms, and obtained deliveries of produce and savings from them by 
administrative-police methods. An anti-Soviet Russian émigré once said 
to me: ‘Someone had to rob the peasants and build an industry; Stalin did 
it.’ Neither he, nor I, intend to imply that the process was either ‘good’ or 
justified. It happened. The question before us is to identify those prob- 
lems facing under-developed countries which resemble those which were 
faced in Russia by the Communists, and to consider the non-Communist 
paths that exist for solving them. This is not a moral question. 

It is not argued here that industrialization is good for everyone in all 
circumstances. New Zealand is, in terms of manufacturing, an ‘under- 
developed’ country, but quite obviously it has done very well indeed out 
of its specialization in farming, which enables its inhabitants to buy in- 
dustrial goods abroad. It is possible, for instance, that Ceylon or Costa 
Rica would do best to concentrate on tea and coffee respectively, and not 
to attempt to set up manufactures. However, such sources of foreign 
exchange may not be open to many peasant countries which seek to 
modernize their economies and which are large enough to provide, at least 
potentially, an internal market of sufficient size to support heavy in- 


| dustry. Size is also significant in another sense. The leaders of a country 
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such as India may well feel that India is entitled to a power position in 
the world which requires a large industrial base. Ceylon or Costa Rica, on 
the other hand, are unlikely to have such ambitions. It is clear that 
Soviet leaders were much concerned with building the infrastructure for 
national defence (or, if one prefers it, ‘defence of the revolution’), and that 
in this respect their motivation is relevant to larger countries only. The 
vast size of the U.S.S.R. also made possible an autarkic approach which 
isnot open to those who must rely heavily on foreign trade. 

So far as their forms of government are concerned, under-developed 
countries range widely, from semi-feudal autocracy, through various 
military dictatorships and forms of ‘guided democracy’, to parliamentary 
government. Social systems, too, vary greatly. In some the land is still 
very largely in the hands of the great landlords. In others there has been 
redistribution. Resources vary immensely. The governments in power 
in these countries differ also in their attitudes to industrial development. 
Obviously, therefore, no generalization can fit them all. However, there 
remain some things which are common to them, and to which Russian 
experience has relevance. 

The first of these is often the least understood: that modernization is a 
painful process, which involves breaking up established ways of life, 
lurting many strongly-entrenched vested interests. It is a difficult time, 
in which the temptation to adopt extremist solutions is very great. We 


ventsall see, indeed, that the attempt to adopt moderate ‘empirical’ policies 


>ctiv 


often appears, with some reason, to be self-defeating. To make or impose 
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the sweeping social changes which modernization involves, one needs 
determined men who believe in what they are doing, can in the last resort 
overcome resistance, and possess organization and ideology to mobilize 
people to carry out difficult tasks. The Communist Party, whatever its 
many other defects, is adapted to this. It is an unfortunate fact that 
dominant Western political-social philosophies are not. Especially in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, they tend to emphasize ‘negative’ liberty, piece. 
meal reform, and a sceptical attitude to ‘causes’ and to generalized aims, 
It is not my purpose to criticize these ideas. Their defenders—Sir Isaiah 
Berlin, for instance, Professor Oakeshott, Professor Popper, or a whole 
regiment of American sociologists—may well be perfectly logical. I will 
only emphasize how very remote such attitudes must appear to the Asian 
anxious to develop his country. No doubt enthusiasm and faith in a 
cause have led, and will lead, to excesses of many kinds. Being myself a 
sceptical person, I generally regard political fanaticism with some dismay, 
Yet, unless inspired by beliefs, even false beliefs, men will not act to over:| 
come obstacles. The Communists offer an ideology, and an organizational| 
form to force through changes, both of these things having evolved in the 
course of forcing rapid industrialization on Russia. The West’s alternative 
suggestions are not always attuned to the tasks in hand. 

The second feature we must consider is the peasant problem. Those 
countries which have carried out no land reform are still suffering from a) 
landlord problem, the essence of which is that wealth, and usually also a| 
dominant voice in government, are in the hands of a class with a pre- 
industrial preference for conspicuous consumption rather than productive 
investment, as was also the case in pre-revolutionary Russia. But, as was 


already noted in examining Russian experience, the expropriation of the| 


landlords changes the problem without solving it. Peasants in possession 
of their own land are notoriously hard to tax. In a country with a demo 
cratic voting system, their power at the polls is such that it is impractic- 
able to impose severe burdens upon them. In Asia and Africa, even more 
than in pre-revolutionary Russia, the peasants are often very poor, and 
who can blame them for wishing to increase their families’ consumption. 
The burdens involved in capital accumulation will generally be resisted. 
In an inflationary situation brought about by attempts to industrialize, 
peasants can pass on their burdens by demanding higher prices. Yet these 
same peasants, increasingly conscious of their backwardness, demand a 
way of life which only development can give—though, like many who are 
neither peasants nor Asians, they do not wish to pay the price for what 
they desire. 

This has certain political implications in a democratic setting. An 
opposition is bound to exploit these discontents, to support ‘jam today’ at 
the expense of a problematic ‘jam tomorrow’. In many of these countries 
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there are also problems of separatism (tribal, racial, religious, or just 
political), and there is a tendency for opposition movements to link to- 
gether a protest against the burdens of development with the grievances of 
separatist groups. One sees this in various ways in Indonesia, Ghana, 
even in the British West Indies, and most recently in the Congo. To hold 
things together requires firm government, which may be inconsistent with 
multi-party parliamentary democracy which has developed in the West 
under quite different circumstances. Here again, Soviet experience pro- 
vides a possible, though disagreable, model; separatist nationalities as 
well as peasant self-interest were very firmly suppressed when they threat- 
ened the general line of the Communist Party. A model of a different kind 
was provided by the Menderes Government in Turkey. While certainly 
investing in industrial development, this Government relied for political 
support on the peasants, and, far from taxing them, paid out subsidies to 
agricultural interests. Even massive American aid was unable to save the 
economy from tottering on the edge of bankruptcy. 

The role of government, and the need for a consistent economic policy 
on the part of the State, are also affected deeply by the relatively subordi- 
nate role which private enterprise plays in the development of many of 
these countries. It certainly need not always be so; the history of, for in- 
stance, Brazil proves that. But it is increasingly realized in the West that 
the free market and private investments are often totally inadequate to 
solve the problems of development. We must briefly examine the reasons 
for this. 

One reason is simple. It is that on purely commercial grounds the 
development of some of these countries appears to be unprofitable, cer- 
tainly at the pace which internal political and population pressures re- 
quire. After all, under-development is generally not a historic accident. It 
may be observed in Europe even in countries which had the means to 
invest, but where, for a variety of reasons, investments were channelled 
into already industrialized areas: one has only to look at the South of 
Italy to see that the problem is not necessarily self-correcting by economic 
mechanisms, or is only self-correcting over a period of time which is 
politically and socially far too long. To reach a stage which Rostow calls 
self-sustained growth, most of these countries have to pass through a 
stage in which growth appears to be discouraged by a vicious circle. There 
is no market because of under-development, development is unprofitable 
because there is no market. Once started, on a large enough scale, indus- 
trialization generates demand and may well provide profitable openings 
for private investment, including private foreign investment. 

Two other points must be considered here. One is that private sources 
of wealth may be insufficient for investment purposes, or their owners may 
be unwilling to use them for these purposes for reasons already touched 
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upon. Consequently, it is often true that productive investment from 
internal sources is either made by the government, or it is not made at all, 
The other is that private foreign investment is adversely affected by the 
risk involved in lending money to politically unstable countries. For 
example, American private money goes much more readily to West Ger. 
many, Switzerland, or France than to Egypt or Indonesia, and one cannot 
blame the American investor for this. It is easy to say that the ‘cure’ for 
this is to establish political stability. My point is that the social pains 
which both cause the desire for, and are caused by, the process of modern. 
ization are closely associated with such instability. The flow of private 
funds from abroad is all too often confined to investments in minerals, 
especially oil, which do not of themselves lead to self-sustained growth 
within the countries whose minerals are being worked. 

A further reason for government intervention is to be found in the 
foreign-trade consequences of development. The troubles of India illus. 
trate the difficulty. Investment, even on the comparatively modest 
Indian scale (modest in terms of percentage of national income invested), 
leads to inflationary pressures, and to serious shortage of exportable com- 


modities to pay for the increased imports which development requires.| 


Of course, the U.S.S.R. too suffered acutely from all this, especially during 
the period of the first five-year plan (1928-32). A slowdown in growth 


was avoided by an extremely tough policy towards internal consumption, 
which in the last resort meant imposing starvation on several million| 
Soviet peasants rather than reducing State exactions of produce, part of| 
which went to feed the growing towns and part to export. While such} 


extremes must, of course, be avoided by any government with the welfare 
of its citizens at heart, the imposition of stern priorities in trade may be 
the only alternative to abandoning industrialization plans. 

Soviet experience naturally seems relevant to anyone exploring the 
possibilities of State-organized industrialization. Little wonder, then, that 
intellectuals of Asian countries study the Soviet model. Many of them fail 
to give sufficient weight to the weaknesses and high cost inherent in the 


Soviet method, but, as in the case of the Communist one-party State, at! 


least it is a method which has some bearing on the troubled situation of 
so many countries which attempt to modernize themselves. Perhaps the 
biggest service that Western economists and sociologists could render 
these countries (and their own) is to show more imagination in devising 
practicable alternatives to the Communist model. This involves some 
mental adjustment. For example, by long tradition, Western economist: 
seek ‘optima’ which relate to the existing social and economic arrange: 
ments, and, in a relatively stable setting, they may well be perfectly cor 
rect in doing so. But this tradition leads many of them to regard the pat- 
tern indicated by the market—which in the case of under-developed 
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countries tends faithfully to reflect their under-development—as axio- 
matically correct. Only very recently have a few Western scholars 
addressed themselves to a question of another kind: given the need for 
change, a need which can be taken as an extra-economic datum, what is 
economically and socially the most rational and least painful (though 
effective) method by which this change can be accomplished? 

Seen in these terms, the Communist path is but one of several possible, 
and by no means the most efficient. There are certain typically Communist 
irrationalities. One is the virtual suppression of individual small handi- 
crafts, which can be a valuable source of national wealth, a suppression 
which depressed Russian living standards very considerably. Another, 
more important still, is the Communist habit of imposing collectivization 
on the peasants in ways which, while ensuring the collection of an adequate 
off-farm surplus by the State, has tended to depress agricultural produc- 
tion. Thus, in the Soviet Union, collectivization was accompanied by a 
disastrous fall in agricultural production. In the U.S.S.R. (but apparently 
not in China), the resulting reduction in total food supply severely affected 
nutritional standards, but, except in the disaster in 1933, did not cause 
mass famine. In Asia, the margin is much more slender than it was in 
Russia (which had been a major exporter of bread grains), and Russia on 
the eve of the five-year plans was further along the road towards in- 
dustrialization than are typical Asian-African under-developed countries 
today. Still another negative feature of Communist planning for develop- 
ment is a disregard of economic commonsense in devising industrialization 
plans, and, as China has shown, dramatic achievement is accompanied by 
the enormous waste and strains associated with ‘great leaps forward’. But 
none the less we must realize that if the only alternative to ‘leaping for- 


_ ward’ is crawling at a snail’s pace, many Asian countries may opt for the 


former. This is particularly so where pressure of a rapidly expanding 
population compels the provision of non-agricultural employment on a 
large scale. 

A sector which could benefit greatly from non-Communist Western 
advice is agriculture. Higher productivity would help to provide the very 
necessary surpluses which are needed to feed the urban population, in 
some cases also for export to pay for imported machinery and/or to repay 
foreign loans, and in all cases to ease the burden of accumulation which 
must to some extent fall upon the peasants in a peasant country. The 
social, political, and economic obstacles are serious. Peasants are notori- 
ously conservative in their methods, as European experience has abund- 
antly demonstrated, and tiny fragmented holdings may have to be gradu- 
ally transformed into co-operative units if modern techniques are to be 
applied to the land and production increased; these should clearly be real 
co-operatives, not Soviet-style collectives. However, there do exist 
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circumstances in which private small-holdings can provide adequate sur- 
pluses for the towns and a decent living for the peasants in a very active 
industrial country: the post-war experience of Japan shows this to be the 
case, and Japan is an Asian country which repays careful study. True, 
Japanese militarism was a most unattractive feature of that country’s 
history, and former Asian victims of Japan may not wish to learn from 
her. However, nationalism is a major stimulant of development in other 
countries too, and it does not follow that the Japanese method of in- 
dustrialization must lead to military conquest, any more than the Soviet 
economic model leads inevitably to the mass purges of the 1930s. It 
should be more widely known that Japanese growth rates—for instance 
in 1905-41, and also since the war—are little different from a properly- 
deflated growth index for the Soviet Union. Naturally, it could well be 
that the Japanese model is intimately related to certain quite special 


features of Japan’s political, social, and geographical structure, and may | 


prove inapplicable. But it should be clear that no ready-made formula is 
likely to fit the varied circumstances of the many countries which, as a 
shorthand, we label ‘under-developed’. It is also worth recalling that 
Japan is a country whose first steps in industrialization were financed by 
very severe burdens on the peasants, and so it should not be assumed that 
her experience provides some painless remedy. However, her economic 
achievements do suggest that there could be another workable Asian 
model for development, which would be quite different from the Com- 
munist and Western-capitalist systems. 

I have emphasized the contribution to ideas on non-Communist de- 
velopment which Western scholars and experts could make, provided that 
they leave aside some of their preconceived notions. They have potenti- 
ally an advantage over the Communist experts who will increasingly offer 
their advice to the uncommitted and under-developed areas. The Com- 
munists are much less able to give economic and social (as distinct from 
technical-scientific) advice which does not echo Soviet-Chinese ideas and 
experience. Western experts are not so tied to any ‘party line’. However, 
the danger is that excessive capitalist-democratic orthodoxy on the part 
of Western advisers—or, worse still, staking the political cards on the sur- 
viving feudal-monarchic regimes—will leave the field open to the Com- 
munists. As I have suggested earlier, the Soviet Communist road, though 
involving heavy social cost, does at least lead towards industrialization. 
Alternatives which do not grapple with the problems will not be considered 
as alternatives at all. 

So far, the Western contribution has been discussed only in terms of 
ideas, or plans, or models. In conclusion I shall briefly refer to material 
aid. Some readers may regard this as wrong. Should not aid figure very 
much more prominently in this analysis? 
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The Western allies provide very many times more aid than the Soviet 
bloc, yet the influence of the Soviet model is great, for reasons which bear 
no relation to the relative volume of aid. It seemed of special interest to 
examine the impact of Soviet ways of doing things on political and econo- 
mic thinking in under-developed countries, because, in my view, it is this 
which presents the most serious danger to the Western position. It is 
certainly true that aid can make a great difference, can ease the process of 
development, can help to mitigate strains and stresses which might other- 
wise push the countries concerned into totalitarian excesses. However, 
aid is no substitute for a deliberate and sustained policy of development, 
and not all aid is relevant in this respect. To take an obvious example, the 
re-equipping of five divisions of the army of some under-developed country 
may or may not be justified on military grounds, but makes precious 
little difference economically. Dollars which are spent on imports of con- 
sumers’ goods hardly help matters either. Aid in the form of food does 
not in itself do more than feed people, an aim which has many merits, 
but may be a means of avoiding rather than facilitating painful economic 
adjustment. Yet in some circumstances ‘edible’ aid can be extremely 
helpful; thus in a country such as India, engaged on an ambitious develop- 
ment scheme and with a fast-growing population pressing on inadequate 
means of subsistence, it undoubtedly takes some burdens off the Indian 
exchequer and foreign exchange reserves, and the United States has done 
much on these lines in recent years. 

Technical aid can be of the greatest value, and both the West and the 
Communists know it and are doing their best to expand training schemes 
of various kinds. In this connection, we should be less nervous of the fact 
that Asian and African students will be trained in Moscow. It is an odd 
illusion to fear that they can be indoctrinated by being shown the realities 
of Russian life; the effect is often quite the contrary, and we should not 
put obstacles in the way of their going. 

There is widespread realization of the need for grants or loans for 
industrial development, and little needs to be said about this, save to 
emphasize the harm which can be done by prejudice against nationalized 
industry, and by insistence on confining investments to those judged 
‘sound’ by the canons of market-economic orthodoxy. The reasons have 
already been given at some length in this article. Of course it does not 
follow that patently foolish schemes should be supported. A modern steel 
mill in, say, Ceylon would be ridiculous, just as the giant steelworks 
actually erected under Communist auspices in Hungary was ridiculous. 
Yet we may find that the only available means towards serious industrial 
development in some countries are not commercially ‘sound’. Perhaps the 
West needs to review its criterion of ‘soundness’ for these purposes. 

In the last analysis, aid is a way of easing the transition to a stage of 
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self-sustained growth, but it is no substitute for necessary and painful 
adjustment, which will surely require firm government by determined 
persons who consciously pursue modernization. Of course, it is easier to 
write these things than to take practical decisions. The West may fre- 
quently face dilemmas, for some politicians in under-developed countries 
may use the needs of development as an excuse for needless tyranny, or 
launch economic schemes which make no sense except in terms of prestige, 
just as other politicians have used anti-Communism demagogically as a 
means of persuading the United States to part with dollars. In deciding 
what and whom to support, consideration of enlightened rationality may 
well be confused by Soviet politically-inspired offers to back schemes (or 
politicians) which (or whom) we might wish to reject. In my view, we 
ought not always to view a Soviet commitment of resources in unsound 
development projects with alarm. It will not strengthen their economy, 
and the political effects of the arrival of Soviet machinery (or even 
engineers to install it) need not be appreciably greater than the arrival of 
American or British machinery and engineers. There is a widespread and 


mistaken belief in the West about the existence of some highly subtle | 
super-effective propaganda formulae known only to Moscow and Peking. | 
But much more serious is the possibility that failure to develop along non- 
Communist roads, together with an impatient dissatisfaction among the | 


people, will enable the Communists to take charge; and once they do, 
they have the means of harnessing the impatience and suppressing the 
dissatisfaction, while denying to those who feel they made a mistake the 
possibility of changing their minds. Such a result might follow from in- 
ternal breakdown, and the relevance of aid is greatest where it can help to 
avert such a breakdown, while facilitating and indeed stimulating de- 
velopment. This is no easy task, but there is surely no need for pessimism, 
the more so as errors can be, and indeed are being, committed by the 
Communist countries, especially by China, which have the effect of repell- 
ing many intellectuals and politicians in the uncommitted countries. 


October 1960 
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PROGRESSIVE FORCES IN ITALIAN 
POLITICS 


PIETRO NENNI 


This lecture by Signor Pietro Nenni was delivered at Chatham House on 
10 May 1960. Its publication was delayed till now because the October 1960 
issue of International Affairs was devoted entirely to Africa. In the interven- 
ing months some changes have taken place not only in the international climate 
but also in Italian domestic politics. The Tambront Government proved short- 
lived, as Signor Nenni foresaw. It collapsed in July following the anti- 
Fascist riots which took place early in that month in Genoa and elsewhere. 
Its successor, under the left-wing Christian Democrat Signor Amintore Fan- 
fani, obtained a large vote of confidence in which the Socialist Party for the 
first time distinguished itself from the Communist Opposition by abstaining. 
This development ts also foreshadowed in Signor Nennt’s lecture, which puts 
in perspective the whole struggle of the progressive versus the conservative 
forces in Italy. 


the political problems of my country, largely as a result of the Gov- 

ernment crisis of last spring, which lasted for over two months. The 
formation of the Tambroni Government at the end of April brought that 
particular crisis to an end but did not resolve the more long-term diffi- 
culties of the political situation in Italy. 

I believe that at the present time there are several reasons for confi- 
dence in the development of Italian political life in a definitely democratic 
direction. A number of new elements have intervened in the political 
struggle, and I think perhaps the most interesting factor is a fairly funda- 
mental reawakening of conscience among the Italians in relation to demo- 
cratic institutions and to the economic and social transformation of the 
country. 

The most striking feature in Italian political life today is the movement 
of opinion—one might almost call it a political movement—which is 
developing among the Catholic masses, and which is leading a large part 
of these masses, or of their parliamentary or local representatives, to adopt 
a new attitude in relation to the more moderate trend of the Italian Catho- 
lic party, the Christian Democrats. This is, as you know, the most impor- 
tant party in Italy, with along-standing tradition ; and its more progressive 
elements played a part in the twenty-five-year-long struggle against Fas- 


cism. It achieved an absolute majority in Parliament in 1948, which it 
39 


| rm some months past, international opinion has taken an interest in 
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lost in 1953, and at the present time it is confronted with what one might 
term a historic choice: the decision whether to seek allies from the Left or 
from the Right. Throughout the past ten years it has evaded this funda- 
mental choice by following the age-old tradition of Catholic parties in 
continental Europe—the policy of power, the oldest example of which is 
the German Zentrum of pre-19g14, and the most recent example Christian 
Democracy in Italy. 

Two particular events have furthered the prospects of a democratic 
revival in Italy today: first, the current trend in international politics— 
the policy of détente and peaceful coexistence; and secondly, the develop- 
ment of domestic production, which has attained considerable proportions, 
I do not want to burden this brief talk with statistics, but even in some 
English newspapers there have been references to the Italian economic 
‘miracle’ side by side with the German ‘miracle’. It is not, in fact, a ques- 
tion of a ‘miracle’; but there has, nevertheless, been a very considerable 
development in the industrialization of Italy which, for the first time for 


many years, gives Italian political leaders the possibility of solving some | 
of the country’s economic and social problems. Those problems are, I | 


think, well known: they represent the deficit side of our economic and 
political situation, and indeed of Italian democratic life as a whole. 

We have still today, despite recent developments in production, a 
veritable army of unemployed, amounting to between 14 and 2 million 
permanently unemployed. We have a similar number of workers—peasants 
or industrial workers—who think themselves lucky if they can be sure of 
120 or 130 days of work in the year. There are still parts of Italy where 
living conditions are so backward as to create a feeling of instability about 
the whole social and democratic life of the country. I do not need to remind 
you what sort of conditions still persist in the South, in Sicily, and in Sar- 
dinia. But today new possibilities are opening up, such as may enable our 
leaders to try to solve this problem and bring the conditions of our back- 
ward regions up to the average normal] for the continent. The most serious 
aspect of Italy’s economic and social situation today is still the unbalance 
between the living conditions of the North and those of the South. The 
disparity is such that Italy can truly be described as two countries within 
a single frontier—with all the drawbacks which that represents on the 
social and political planes, and with all the social and political inequalities 
it implies. 

But today an effort is being made to find a solution for this problem, 
an effort which commands the support of a large part not only of the 
Catholic masses but also of the political leadership of the Christian Demo- 
crat party. This is something new, to be reckoned among the factors which, 
at least potentially, contain possibilities of development such as have 
never existed before in Italy. There is a renewal of the democratic idea 
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even among the new Italian middle classes—the middle classes deriving 
from progress in education and in technical, cultural, and scientific know- 
ledge. In the past the middle classes stood apart from the rea] problems 
of the nation, but today thay are closely concerned with the sufferings and 
difficulties that still affect a large proportion of the Italian people. 

A renewal of the country’s economic structure can be brought about 
more easily if a new political class is in power, for, owing to a series of 
circumstances, it so happens that the public economic sector in Italy is a 
good deal more highly developed than in the other neighbouring countries 
of Europe. 

The two new factors I have mentioned—the prospect of peace in Europe 
and the world, and the prospects of development in Italian industry and 
agriculture—provide the basis for a fresh movement towards a renewal of 
political life, a movement which could not be carried through without the 
direct participation of Christian Democracy; for that party not only 
commands a political majority but also represents the interests of a very 
large proportion of the poorest sections of the populace. The attempt to 
establish a meeting-point between Catholic and Socialist forces has its 
origin in this new international and economic situation. 

During the two-month Government crisis of last spring, which was 
solved only by a temporary device, but which is bound to recur in the near 
future, the Christian Democrat party found itself for the first time really 
faced with the problem of the Socialist Party. For the first time it had to 
take into consideration the possibility, not of organic collaboration between 
the two parties—for that at the present moment would not be feasible— 
but of indirect collaboration via a new parliamentary majority in the for- 
mation of which the Socialist Party would participate. In other countries 
of Europe the problem of a collaboration of this kind by no means presents 
the striking, indeed dramatic, characteristics which it does in Italy. One 
has only to think of France today; of Austria, where for the past ten years 
a coalition has existed between the Catholic Party and the Social Demo- 
crats; even of Western Germany, where there was at one time a relation- 
ship of indirect if not direct collaboration between the Catholics and Social 
Democracy. 

Italy is a country where the contrasts and social divisions between rich 
and poor are very deep, where the struggle between the classes still takes 
on often violent forms, where the unbalance between North and South 
which I mentioned just now creates economic and social problems of a 
quite special kind. Against such a background and tradition, the question 
of a rapprochement between Catholics and Socialists is an extremely diffi- 
cult one, involving interests not only of an economic or social character 
but also bound up with a whole mental and spiritual outlook. 

In spite of this, a rapprochement is gradually coming about. Within the 
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Christian Democrat party there is now a majority which is prepared to 
risk indirect collaboration with the Socialists in order to try to solve the 
country’s most outstanding economic and social problems. But during the 
crisis of last spring this numerical majority in the party failed to wina 
victory for its views over the effective majority—which is, in fact, a mino- 
tity but which has on its side the strength of the big conservative interests 
and above all of the Church—which succeeded in barring the road. The 
whole political problem of Italy is at present concentrated on that point— 
on the one hand a democratic impetus among the Catholic masses, and on 
the other hand resistance, of a frequently reactionary and even clerico- 
fascist character, on the part of the Old Guard of the Catholic Church and 
the early leaders of the Catholic movement. 

The solution will not come yet. I am convinced that it will take months 
before out of this situation a new combination, a new political and parlia- 
mentary majority can emerge—although as far as we ourselves of the 
Socialist Party are concerned, we are doing all we can to make this rap- 
prochement possible. After a good many years of effort we have established 
a basis for discussion with the Catholic masses, and we have tried to finda 
certain number of questions on which we can adopt a common standpoint. 
This has meant that the Socialist Party has had to revise certain attitudes 
which it adopted during the old days of the struggle against Fascism, and 
even in more recent times since the Liberation, when it was often custo- 
mary to describe the Socialist Party as the only party allied to Communism, 

I believe that the reasons which produced that situation have not been 
sufficiently understood. There was, for one thing, the fact that for twenty 
years we and the Communists had carried on the struggle against Fascism 
and had mingled our efforts and our joint sufferings—it is no exaggeration 
to say that the blood of the finest fighters against Fascism was mingled 
together in this way. Thus there had grown up between Socialists and 
Communists relationships not merely of friendship but of genuine frater- 
nity, based on all the common ties of the anti-Fascist struggle. On the 


morrow of the Liberation we found ourselves once again faced with a simi- | 


lar problem—that of striving to extract from the new situation the maxi- 
mum advantages for an economic and social revival of our country. If 
now the Socialist Party in Italy appears backward by comparison with 
other parties—for example the British Labour Party or the Social Demo- 
crat Party in Germany—it is because sooner or later we were inevitably 
brought up against the obstacle of the attitude to be adopted towards the 
problem of the struggle for the conquest of power, of the exercise of power. 

In relation to the Communist Party, we, like other Socialist parties 
before us which found themselves in disagreement with the Communists, 
were forced to the conclusion that our own route lay in the direction of 
what constitutes the basic problem of modern society, namely, democracy 
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—democracy as a method, and as a goal for human action in the endeavour 
to create a new society. The result was that we abandoned our political 
alliance with the Communists—though without abandoning those con- 
ceptions which form part of the very nature of the Socialist movement in 
acountry like Italy which is still very backward economically and socially ; 
and without abandoning the conviction that on the plane of trade unionism, 
of day-to-day struggle, every effort must be made to maintain the unity of 
all the workers. The contribution we have made to the new situation 
which exists in Italy today is indicated by the courage with which we 
have tried to revise our position and assume our responsibilities in relation 
to democracy. It is on this plane that the struggle of the Socialist masses 
in Italy is now developing; it is on this plane that there is a rapprochement 
between the Socialist and the Catholic masses; and it is on this plane that 
efforts were made during the Government crisis of last spring, and will be 
made again during the coming months, to create a new majority in our 
country, which still has to solve some vital problems in relation to the whole 
livelihood and existence of the popular masses, and especially of the peas- 
ants. 

That is the historical background of the situation in Italy today, and 
it is against that background that certain events take on a concrete aspect. 
Viewed in this light, even outside observers, if they take into account the 
economic and social facts of the Italian problem, will arrive at an under- 
standing of the significance of this great dramatic struggle which is now 
going on between the left wing of the Italian Catholic movement, with its 
whole tradition, and the right wing, which is the most powerful because it 
has the support of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Obviously, it is difficult to 
grasp the dramatic character which a struggle of this kind can assume in a 
country like ours, a Latin country which is 99 per cent Catholic. In a 
country such as yours, it is extremely difficult to appreciate the influence 
which a spiritual power like the Church can exercise even on the purely 
political plane in a society like that of Italy. But the fact is that Italy is 
still a relatively young country. Only next year (1961) she will be cele- 
brating the centenary of her national unification, and unfortunately these 
past hundred years have been less productive for democracy than they 
might have been, owing to the social unbalance consequent on the catas- 
trophic situation at the end of the last century in Italy, followed by 
twenty-five years of Fascist domination. I believe that the effort which 
Italy is at present making to adapt her habits and customs and way of life 
to a truly democratic system represents an extremely important element 
from the European point of view and one which opens up new perspectives 
not only within Italy herself but also beyond her frontiers, among countries 
where the economic and social situation is largely similar—Spain, Greece, 
and all the Mediterranean countries including the African ones. 
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The struggle for democracy in Italy can be won only on the basis of a 
direct or indirect alliance between the secular and the Catholic forces, 
between a whole sector of Christian Democracy and a whole sector of the 
working-class movement represented by the Socialist Party. But if that 
victory of democracy in Italy comes about, I believe that we shall in ad- 
dition be making a contribution towards a renewal of democratic life not 
only in Italy herself but also on the European plane, and we shall be con- 
tributing to that great movement towards the organisation of peace on a 
basis of liberty and justice, which represents the major problem of today. 

Address at Chatham House 

Io May 1960 
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THE PACIFIST CLAUSE OF THE 
JAPANESE CONSTITUTION 


LEGAL AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF REARMAMENT 
D. C. S. SISSONS 


N 3 February 1946 General MacArthur, dissatisfied with the half- 
hearted efforts of the Japanese Government to reform the Con- 
stitution, and intent, no doubt, on forestalling any action in this 

field by his superiors (particularly the newly created Far Eastern Com- 
mission), ordered his headquarters urgently to prepare a draft Constitu- 
tion for the ‘instruction of the Japanese Government’. He himself set 
down three essential principles, among which was the following: 


War as a sovereign right of the nation is abolished. Japan renounces it as an 
instrumentality for settling its disputes and even for preserving its own security. 


It relies upon the higher ideals which are now stirring the world for its defense 
and its protection. 


No Japanese Army, Navy, or Air Force will ever be authorized and no rights 
of belligerency will ever be conferred upon any Japanese force. 


On 10 June 1960 the General’s nephew and namesake, the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor in Japan, was extricated from a mélée of demonstrating students who 
claimed that they were protecting the pacifist Constitution against sub- 
version by American and Japanese militarism. The task of this essay is to 
trace the progressive reinterpretation of Article IX of the Japanese Con- 
stitution (which, for convenience, the present writer has called ‘the Pacifist 
Clause’) by successive Governments, and finally by the Japanese Supreme 
Court, during the period separating these two events. 

In requiring permanent disarmament, General MacArthur was acting 
independently of American policy-makers in Washington, who at this 
stage were merely requiring that ‘the civil . . . (be) supreme over the mili- 
tary branch of the government’.2 On 5 May 1951 the General testified 
before a United States Senate Committee that it was from the Japanese 
Prime Minister, Baron Shidehara, that he got the idea of a constitutional 
prohibition of war. He describes the following incident during a call by 
the Prime Minister (24 January 1946) to report his recovery from pneu- 
monia thanks to the General’s gift of penicillin. 


1 Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Government Section, Political Reorientation 
of Japan (Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office), pp. 98-102. 

2 Document SWNCC-228 despatched to General MacArthur on 11 January 1946. See 
T. H. McNelly, ‘The Japanese Constitution—Child of the Cold War’, in Political Science 
Quarterly, June 1959, p. 183. This article and a more recent unpublished monograph by the 
same author, ‘The Renunciation of War in the Japanese Constitution’, have been of great 
assistance to the present writer. 

+5 
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. . . He said: ‘I have long contemplated and believed . . . that the only solution 
to this problem is to do away with war. ... With great reluctance I advance 
the subject to you as a military man, because I am convinced that you would 
not accept it; but I would like to endeavour, in the constitution that we are 
drawing up, to put in such a provision.’ 

And I couldn’t help getting up and shaking hands with the old man and 
telling him that I thought that was one of the greatest constructive steps that 
could possibly be taken.? 


There were no others present at this meeting. Although the account given 
by Shidehara in his autobiography? (completed shortly before his death) 
accords with MacArthur’s testimony, some members of his Cabinet in 
giving evidence before the Commission on the Constitution? have ex- 
pressed doubts as to whether he did in fact propose to MacArthur the 
insertion of such a provision. 

There is a very important difference between the first paragraph of the 
Pacifist Clause as it appeared in MacArthur’s original order (quoted above) 
and as it appeared in the detailed draft Constitution handed by his head- 
quarters to the Japanese (13 February 1946). The latter draft reads: 
“War as a sovereign right of the nation is abolished. The threat or use of 
force is forever renounced as a means for settling disputes with any other 
nation’. Thus the express renunciation by Japan of war ‘even for pre- 
serving its own security’ was removed from the text by the Americans well 
before the Cabinet was consuited.5 

Having perused the Headquarters’ Draft, the shocked Cabinet on 
19 February dispatched Shidehara to MacArthur to try to find out how 
much of the Draft the latter regarded as vital. According to Hitoshi 
Ashida (Minister for Welfare), Shidehara reported back to the Cabinet 
that MacArthur had urged that in Japan’s own interests they should 
accept the basic forms of the Draft, which he enumerated as popular 
sovereignty and the Pacifist Clause. MacArthur had said that the situation 
in the Far Eastern Commission was so bad that he did not know how long 
he (MacArthur) would retain his position; the object of the Draft was to 
preserve the Emperor; foreign countries would be most suspicious if the 

1 Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 82nd Congress, 1st Session, 
to conduct an Inquiry into the Military Situation in the Far East... Part 1, p. 223. 

2 Kijiird Shidehara, Gaik6d Gojiinen (Tokyo, 1951), pp. 211-13. 

3 The Commission on the Constitution was established by statute on 16 May 1956 to 
examine the Constitution and related problems and to report its findings through the 
Cabinet to the Diet. Since the Socialist Party regards it as the precursor of constitutional 
amendment, its members have refused to serve on the Commission. Unfortunately the 
evidence given before the Commission is not on oath, much of it is hearsay, and what cross- 
examination there is is conducted by members of the Commission, not by counsel. 

4 For the complete text of this draft see T. Miyasawa, Nihonkoku Kempd Kommentaru 
(Tokyo, 1955), Vol. 2, pp. 60 ff. 

5 The report of the members of the Commission on the Constitution (v. fn. 3 above) who 
visited America suggests that Lt.-Col. M. E. Rowell told them that the Headquarters 
drafting committee, of which he was a member, from the outset believed in recognizing 


self-defence potential. (Kempéd Chésakai: Kempo Seitei no Keika ni kansuru Shoiinkai [here- 
after referred to as Shdiinkat], 17th Meeting, 12 February 1959, p. 5.) 
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new Constitution provided for armed services, Russia and Australia in 
particular fearing a war of revenge; if the Cabinet rejected the Draft 
Japan would lose a wonderful opportunity. 

Since it was well known that Russia and Australia wanted to indict 
the Emperor as a war criminal and establish a republic, MacArthur’s 
argument amounted to: (i) speedily adopt this monarchical Constitution 
or you may have to draft a republican Constitution under another 
Supreme Commander; (ii) the Pacifist Clause will serve as the sugar-coating 
which will induce Russia and Australia to swallow a monarchical Constitu- 
tion and retain the present Emperor. Although it is hard to imagine that 
MacArthur actually feared that he himself would be replaced, his haste in 
proceeding with the Constitution may well have been due to considerations 
not very different from the above—the desire to settle the Emperor ques- 
tion before the Far Eastern Commission had a chance to interfere. 

According to the testimony given before the Commission on the Con- 
stitution by Tatsuo Satd (a principal adviser of the Minister in charge of 
the negotiations), the Japanese Cabinet on studying the draft asked that 
the Pacifist Clause be relegated to the Preamble, but the Americans were 
adamant on this point. Then came the famous all-night session of 4 and 
5 March at which a draft of the whole Constitution was hammered out and 
agreed to by both sides. The first paragraph of the relevant clause which 
emerged was: ‘War, as a sovereign right of the nation, and the threat or 
use of force, is forever renounced as a means of settling disputes with other 
nations.’ Note the important difference between this and the Headquarters’ 
Draft. In the latter the abolition of war was unqualified: ‘as a means of 
settling disputes with other nations’ qualified only ‘the threat or use of 
force’. Now it qualified ‘war’ also. The consequences of this are important. 
Although it can be argued that, apart from civil wars, war necessarily in- 
volves an international dispute,‘ it can also be argued that the qualification 
presupposes the possibility of war other than as a means of settling a dis- 
pute: e.g. defence against attack, or military sanctions pursuant to inter- 
national obligations. 

Article IX as finally enacted by the Diet and as it stands today reads: 


Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and order, the 
Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and the 
threat or use of force as means of settling international disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, sea, and air 
forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained. The right of 
belligerency of the state will not be recognized. 


1 Kemp6 Chosakai: Sokai (hereafter referred to as Sdkai], 7th Meeting, pp. 76-7. 

2 Shotinkai, 26th Meeting, p. 4. 

3 Tbid., Appendix. 

4 A minority of scholars, among them Miyazawa and Minobe, take this view. (For the 
details of academic controversy on the interpretation of Article 1x see Higakukydkai, 
Chiikai Nihonkoku Kempo, Tokyo, 1954, pp. 210 ff.) 
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Here it would appear to be an open question whether or not ‘as means of 
settling international disputes’ qualifies ‘war’. There is however no such 
ambiguity in the Japanese text: it qualifies ‘war’. 

During its passage through the Diet the Constitution was submitted 
to a Select Committee, and it was at this stage that the introductory 
phrases ‘aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and 
order’ and ‘In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph’ 
were added. Ashida, at whose suggestion this was done, gave the following 
explanation to the House: 


We have inserted . . . [these two phrases] to make it clear that our motive for 
renouncing war and abolishing arms stems from our earnest desire for harmony 
among mankind and for world peace. (Applause.) The spirit set forth in Article 
IX marks a new era in the course of human progress. We make this declaration 
to ourselves and to the world to demonstrate unmistakably that the Japanese 
people are leading the other nations in their fervour to build a world of peace 
based on justice and order. (Applause.)* 


When the Constitution had been safely enacted, however, Ashida explained | 
the addition in somewhat different terms: ‘the aim of the preceding para- 
graph’ referred to the abandonment of ‘war as means of settling inter- 
national disputes’, i.e. aggressive war; he had devised the amendment | 
deliberately to make possible the interpretation that the maintenance of | 
war potential for other purposes (e.g. defence) was not prohibited. He 
admitted that he had not taken the Diet into his confidence; he had feared 
that if his true intentions had become known Headquarters would have 
vetoed it.2 Even at that early stage, however, there were, according to 
Sat6, people who, behind the closed doors of the Privy Council, openly 
took up the ‘Ashida’ interpretation.* Unknown to Ashida, the Americans 
too were quite aware of the potentialities of the Ashida amendment when 
they accepted it. It has also been suggested that this may have been the 
case with some of the Allied representatives on the Far Eastern Com- 
mission.® 


1 House of Councillors Secretariat, Teikoku Kempd Kaisei Shingiroku—Sensé Hoki 
(Tokyo, 1952), p. 213. Hereafter referred to as Sensd Hoki. 

2 Kaizé, Vol. 33, No. 6, pp. 19-20. 

3 Shoiinkai, 26th Meeting, p. 12. 

4 According to the report by the committee of the Commission of the Constitution which 
visited the United States, they received the following information from former members of 
the Headquarters drafting committee. Dr Cyrus Peake told them that, at the time, he had 
personally pointed out the potentialities of the Ashida amendment to Brig.-Gen. Courtney 
Whitney who showed no signs of disapproval. Peake told Whitney that he approved of it. 
Cmdr. A. R. Hussey and Lt.-Col. M. E. Rowellalso told them that at the time of the Ashida 
amendment they considered that defence potential should not be prohibited. (Shdtinkai, 
17th Meeting, pp. 4-5.) 

According to Sat6, the Americans required the Japanese to change their English transla- 
tion from ‘For the above purpose’ to a more correct rendering of the Japanese—‘In order to 
accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph’. (Shdiinkai, 26th Meeting, p. 14.) 

5 According to Sat6, he was told in 1946 (September?) by Col. C. S. Kades, who was in 
charge of the drafting, that the last minute instruction from the Far Eastern Commission to 
add to Article Lxvi the provision that all Ministers must be civilians might be due to a 
misconception that the Ashida amendment made Japanese armed forces a possibility. 
(ibid., p. 14.) There has been much speculation as to whether the Far Eastern Commission, 
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In connection with the extent of the prohibition in the second para- 
graph it is also of interest that before the Select Committee (which met in 
camera) the Minister in charge of the Bill explained, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that the absence of the word ‘forever’ in the second paragraph was 
‘not necessarily accidental’.1 (‘Will never be maintained’ in the official 
translation of the second paragraph is misleading: a more correct reading 
of the Japanese would be ‘will not be maintained’. D.S.) 

When the Diet discussed and voted on the Constitution in plenary 
session, Government spokesmen never departed from the tenor of the 
answer given by the Prime Minister (Mr Yoshida) to a questioner in the 
House of Representatives. 


I am asked about the right of self-defense. The provision relating to the re- 
nunciation of war does not directly deny the right of self-defense. However, 
Article IX, paragraph 2 denies all military preparations and the right of bel- 
ligerency of the state. Hence wars in exercise of the right of self-defense, as well 
as the right of belligerency, have been renounced. Many of the wars of recent 
years have been fought under the name of the right to self-defense—the Man- 
churian Incident and the Pacific War... .? 


There were also members of the Government such as K6taréd Tanaka 
(Minister of Education) who urged the House that ‘Even should Japan be 
invaded by unjust might, when you consider the great losses we should 
receive as a result of resistance, is not this (sc. renunciation of all warfare) 
the best choice for Japan’s future?’ 


INTERPRETATIONS BY SUCCESSIVE YOSHIDA CABINETS 

The first indication of an interpretation different from that publicized 
by the Government at the time of enactment came three years later. It 
came not from the Japanese Government but from MacArthur himself 
when in his Message for New Year’s Day 1950 he stated that the Constitu- 
tion ‘by no sophistry of reasoning’ could be interpreted ‘as complete 
negation of the inalienable right of self-defense against unprovoked 
attack’. These words were echoed on 23 January by Mr Yoshida, who 
reiterated that the renunciation of war did not mean the renunciation of 
the right of self-defence. In response to questioning by the Opposition he 





eeling that the establishment of defence forces was not necessarily inconsistent with 
Article Ix as amended, insisted that all Ministers must be civilians in order to ensure that 
Service Ministers on the active list could never again dictate Cabinet policy as in the past. 
The Far Eastern Commission however had been pressing for such a provision before the 
Ashida amendment was devised. Moreover Yang Chiieh-Yang, the Chinese delegate on the 
Far Eastern Commission, is reported to have told the Commission on the Constitution that 
the F.E.C.’s objective was to exclude former members of the already disbanded Japanese 
armed services (Shdiinkai, 17th Meeting, p. 6). 

1 Ibid., 26th Meeting, p. 14. 

* In answer to Fujiro Hara, House of Representatives, 26 June 1946 (Sensd Hoki ,p. 48). 

8 House of Representatives Committee on Revision of the (Meiji) Constitution, 15 July 
1946 (Sensd Hoki, p. 155). 
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denied that such an interpretation afforded a foothold to the militarists— 
‘There can be the right of self-defense without there being arms. I can 
conceive of unarmed defense’.? 

The outbreak of war in Korea was followed on 7 July by MacArthur’s 
Note to Yoshida authorizing him to enlarge the Coast Guard and establish | 
a National Police Reserve of 75,000 members for protection against ‘law- 
less minorities, here as elsewhere committed to the subversion of the due 
process of law and assaults of opportunity against the peace and public 
welfare’. The Government established this force by ordinance on 10} 
August. Its role, as described in the ordinance, was to supplement the | 
local and National Rural police forces to the extent necessary for maintain- | 
ing the peace and order of the country, and for safeguarding the public | 


welfare.? Its military features were its centralized command system, its 


mobility enabling quick concentration (in contrast to the existing police 
forces which had been deliberately decentralized as part of early Occupa- | 
tion policy), and its organization into infantry brigades supported by 
engineer and mortar units. 

The Korean War raised the problem of Japan’s security, removing to 
the battle-front Occupation troops and thereby weakening security 
against riot and invasion. Secondly, it enhanced Japan’s value to the 
United States as a base for as long as world tension should continue. 
Thirdly, in view of the pressure now being exerted on the resources of the 
Free World it was desirable that Japan should cease to be a military 
liability: she must begin to make some contribution to her own defence. 
The solution was found in the two complementary treaties signed in 
September 1951—the Peace Treaty and the U.S.—Japan Security Treaty. 
In the Peace Treaty “The Allied Powers recognize that Japan as a sove- 
reign nation possesses the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense referred to in Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations.’ In 
the Security Treaty the United States ‘in the expectation that Japan will 
increasingly assume responsibilities for its own defense against direct and 
indirect aggression’ agreed to maintain U.S. forces in Japan, and Japan 
undertook to make bases available. 

The emotional impact of atom and saturation bombing, defeat, the 
liberation from more than a decade of regimentation, the welcome and 
much publicized new Constitution, and MacArthur’s oft quoted ‘Japan, 
the Switzerland of Asia’ provided the basis for opposition to any defence 
policies, and to any peace treaty which tended to associate Japan with one 
of the two power blocs. It was around the slogan the ‘Four Peace Prin- 
ciples’ (a peace-treaty with both power blocs, neutrality, opposition to 


2 House of Representatives, 23 January 1950; House of Councillors, 31 January 1950; 
quoted by I. Saté in his article ‘Daikyij6 wo meguru Kokkai Rongi no Suii’, in Kempé 
Kaisei (Tokyo, 1956), pp. 170-1. 

* Cabinet Ordinance No. 260, enacted to August 1950, Article 1. 
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American bases, opposition to rearmament) that Sdhy6, Japan’s largest 
trade union confederation, grew in strength, as did its dependents in the 
Diet, the Left-wing Socialists. 

This was the background against which the debate on rearmament was 
conducted. Mr Yoshida’s response to the Korean War was to state cate- 
gorically that neutrality had now become completely unrealistic and that 
Japan’s security lay in her showing clearly her desire to contribute to 
world peace along with the nations of the Free World.? (This has remained 
the consistent policy of succeeding Governments.) The Constitution, he 
pointed out, nowhere contained the word ‘neutrality’. The complete 
picture of the Government’s attitude to Article IX emerged as each new 
situation arose. The first allegations that the National Police Reserve was 
a military force were met with the simple reply that it was an ordinary 
police force: the North Korean army had disturbed order in Korea; this 
showed that such a thing might occur in Japan, hence it was necessary to 
strengthen the police; the role of the force would be confined to maintain- 
ing public safety; one of the purposes of a military force was the settle- 
ment of international disputes; since this was completely outside the 
scope of the Police Reserve the latter was not military.* 

In 1951 during the negotiations on the treaties there were numerous 
questions as to their relationship to rearmament. The answers show the 
difficulty of Yoshida’s position. Had he ruled out rearmament entirely, the 
Americans presumably would have preferred to continue the Occupation 
rather than proceed with the Treaty. Had he championed rearmament he 
might have had difficulty in getting the Treaty ratified by the Diet. Com- 
mon replies to critics of the proposed treaties were: that independence 
would mean that Japan had the right and duty to preserve her own secur- 
ity, that America helped those who helped themselves, that it was un- 
desirable from the standpoint of Japan that American troops should re- 
main in the country for a long time. After independence the people might 
wish to build up Japan’s defences. This was not however to be thought of 


| at present—there was no popular demand for it; it was beyond Japan’s 


present economic capacity; it might give a foothold to the militarists; it 
might alarm friendly Powers. Should the people at a later stage desire to 
maintain war potential for self-defence it would then be necessary to 
amend the Constitution. American forces in Japan pursuant to the 
Security Treaty would not contravene Article IX of the Constitution, 
which prohibited only Japanese and not foreign war potential.’ Taken all 


1 See the article by M. Sumiya, ‘R6d6 Und6 ni okeru Hiyaku to Renzoku’, appearing in 
Y. Oka (ed.), Gendai Nihon no Seiji Katei, Tokyo, 1958, pp. 400 ff. 

2 Policy Speech (House of Representatives), 14 July 1950. 

3 Answer to Mr Y. Suzuki, House of Representatives, 29 July 1950. 

4 Answer to Mr. Sase, House of Representatives, 29 July 1950. 

5 See Mr Yoshida’s answers to questions in the 11th and 12th Diets, quoted in Kempé 


Kaisei, pp. 172 ff. 
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in all, the presence of the Pacifist Clause in the Constitution and the 
existence of opposition centred around it appears to have been adroitly 
utilized by Yoshida to obtain a generous Peace Treaty in return for a 
relatively weak defence commitment. 

In 1952 the Diet debates on disarmament were centred around the 
creation of a maritime force analogous to the land forces, the increase of 
the latter (renamed the National Safety Force) to 110,000, and the estab- 
lishment of a single department, the National Safety Agency, to direct 
both. The Government at this stage abandoned the fiction that these 
forces supplemented the existing police forces. It now relied chiefly on the | 
argument that ‘war potential’ prohibited by the Constitution meant a 
force and armament sufficient to wage modern war effectively. Such a 
level had not been reached in Japan; hence the question of war potential 
did not arise. It was on 6 March 7952 in the discussions on the Budget that 
Mr Yoshida made his famous ‘slip of the tongue’. In reply to questioners 
he said that what the Constitution prohibited was war potential as means 
of settling international disputes; it did not prohibit war potential for self- 
defence. (This is of course the Ashida interpretation.) The Opposition 
vigorously attacked as the precursor of wholesale rearmament this radical 
departure from the Government’s previous position and four days later Mr 
Yoshida apologized and made a complete retraction.* 

Early in 1953 informal conversations were begun between the American 
and Japanese Governments on the possibility of enlarging the Japanese | 
defence effort, with which the American Administration was dissatisfied.’ 
To this end the United States was willing, on the production of satis- | 
factory specific plans for the enlargement of the Japanese armed forces, to 
enter into a Mutual Security Agreement whereby Japan would receive | 
military supplies and the services of American military advisers. 

In the Mutual Security Agreement (of 8 March 1954) Japan, as was! 
required of a recipient country under the U.S. Mutual Assistance Act, 
undertook ‘to make, consistent with the political and economic stability of 
Japan, the full contribution permitted by its manpower, resources, facili- 
ties and general economic conditions to the development and maintenance 
of its own defensive strength and the defensive strength of the free world, 
(and to] take all reasonable measures which may be needed to develop its 
defense capacities....’ This was a step beyond the Security Treaty’s 
‘expectation that Japan will increasingly assume responsibility for its own 
defense against direct and indirect aggression’. Parallel with this, in June 
new legislation renamed the forces the Defence Forces, enlarged their 





1 See the answer of the Minister of Justice (Mr Kimura) given during the 15th Diet and 
also the Opinion of the Cabinet Legislative Bureau, 25 November 1952 (ibid., pp. 175 
and 177.) 

2 Tbid., pp. 176-7. 

* See for example Mr Dulles’s statement in Tokyo on 8 August 1953. 
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establishments, and redefined their role. The Government set the follow- 
ing targets to be reached in five years: land force 180,000; maritime force 
35,000; air force 40,000. According to the new law, ‘Its principal role 
being to guard the peace and independence of our country and to defend 
our country against direct and indirect aggression to preserve the security 
of the country, the Defense Force shall as necessary maintain the public 
welfare’.t No longer was there the pretence that military defence was the 
less likely, derivative role. (The land force, whatever its name, had been 
equipped with anti-tank rifles and 75 mm. rocket guns since 1951.) 
Although Mr Yoshida had, by iaplication, moved a long way from his 
1946 denials that the Constitution permitted the right of self-defence to be 
exercised in war, he at no time expressed any enthusiasm for opening the 
door to a more vigorous tempo of rearmament by revising the Constitu- 
tion. During 1954, the last year of the succession of Yoshida Cabinets, the 
principal argument of the Government to justify its armed forces in terms 
of the Constitution remained the same: the reconstituted forces still fell 
short of war potentia) ; the Government’s policy as ever continued to be to 
increase defence potential gradually as public opinion should permit; 
eventually a stage would be reached when war potential would be in sight; 
then they would have to amend the Constitution; how many years ahead 
that might be, they could not predict ; any premature attempt at constitu- 
tional revision would scare public opinion.? As Mr Yoshida’s power weak- 
ened, however, he was obliged to placate the Hatoyama faction by con- 
senting in December 1953 to the establishment of a Party committee on 
constitutional revision. This Committee under the chairmanship of Mr 
Kishi (later Prime Minister) proposed that the Constitution be amended 
to renounce only aggressive war and to provide for a defensive army. The 
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scope of permissible self-defence given by some Ministers. The Héseikyoku- 
chdkan (roughly equivalent to Attorney-General) took the view that ‘If 
we were subjected to long-range bombardment, unless we had some new 
weapon which could infallibly intercept the shells, it would be an exercise 


of the right of self-defense for us to remove the cause, from the high 


seas....’ The Foreign Minister, albeit in disagreement with other 
Ministers, felt that, in the most extreme case, the dispatch of an expedi- 


tionary force might be self-defence.® 


1 Law 165, enacted 9 June 1954, Article 3. 

2 See for example the statement by the Deputy Prime Minister, 11 March 1954 (quoted 
Kempo Kaisei, p. 184), and by Mr Yoshida, 20 May 1954 (quoted in Béei Nenkan (publ. 
Béei Nenkan Kai, 1955), p. 92. 

* The Héseikyoku-chékan felt that an expeditionary force would be inconsistent with 
the Constitution’s denial of the right of belligerency. Note that while the Minister re- 
sponsible for the Defence Forces denied that an expeditionary force could be lawful, the 
teason he gave was that this exceeded the role provided in the Defence Forces Law, not 
that this would be contrary to the Pacifist Clause. For the relevant speeches (December 
1953—June 1954) see Kempo Kaisei, pp. 181~2. 
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THE HATOYAMA AND SUCCEEDING CABINETS 


The first Hatoyama Cabinet was formed in December 1954. A critic of 
the Government and an ardent advocate of constitutional reform and 
rearmament, Mr Hatoyama had hitherto argued that Article 1X did not 
permit armed forces and must accordingly be amended. Once in office, 
however, it was of course necessary for him to restate his attitude: the 
new Ministers quickly decided that the Defence Forces were after all con- 
stitutional. (They admitted that in the past they had thought differently 
but that the whole situation had been changed by the enactment of the 
Defence Forces Law in July; the Diet after debating the issue of constitu- 
tionality had passed the law; therefore the Forces were constitutional!)! 

In other respects, however, Mr Hatoyama and his colleagues main- 
tained their former attitude. First they continued, both before and after 
the general election (February 1955), in their attempts to arouse public 
opinion in favour of constitutional amendment. A common argument used 
was that the prohibition of armed forces was harmful to Japan’s prestige.* 
But the success of the Socialists in securing one third of the seats in 
the February 1955 (and allsubsequent) elections ended any immediate hopes 
of constitutional revision.* The most that could be done was to establish 
the present Commission on the Constitution in the hope that its proceed- 
ings and hoped-for revelations would produce a climate of opinion more 
favourable to revision. Secondly, the new Cabinet, immediately after its 
inauguration, adopted the ‘Ashida’ interpretation rejected by its pre- 
decessors.* The distinction between his own attitude and that of his pre- 
decessor is expressed succinctly by Mr Hatoyama himself: ‘Mr Yoshida 
said that we could have military potentiai or war potential so long as it 
was not modern, but that if it was modern war potential it was prohibited 


by Article IX. . . . My interpretation is different: we can have a modem | 
army, if it is for self-defence. . . . If it is for self-defence and of the degree | 


necessary for self-defence, we can have war potential’.® 

Like their predecessors, Mr Hatoyama and his successors have as a rule 
been careful to distinguish between defensive attacks against the aggressor 
which do not involve the presence of Japanese troops on or above foreign 
territory and those which do. The former (naval bombardment was the 


example given under the Yoshida regime—his successors have extended it 


1 Mr Omura (Ministerin charge of the Defence Department), 21 December 1954, quoted 
in Kempé Chésakai: Kempé Shiryo Sé 18, p. 132. Mr Hatoyama gave a similar explanation 
on 16 June 1955 (ibid., p. 143). 

* See for example Mr Hatoyama, 29 March 1955 (quoted in Kempo Kaisei, p. 189). 

* Constitution Article xcv1 provides that amendments can be made only by referendum 
following the passage of a Bill in which two-thirds or more of all the Members of each House 
have concurred. The term of office of Upper House members is six years, half being elected 
triennially. Unlike some British Commonwealth Constitutions there is no procedure whereby 
the Upper House can be dissolved. 

4 See for example Mr Omura, 22 December 1954 (quoted Kempd Shiryo So 18, p. 135). 

* Mr Hatoyama, 16 June 1955 (quoted Kempé Kaisei, pp. 189-90). 
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to bombardment by missiles!) are constitutional: the latter (e.g., expedi- 
tionary forces, overhead bombing®*) are not. The distinction is probably 
dictated by political factors; the possibility of overseas military service 
would arouse apprehension both abroad and among potential conscripts 
at home. On 12 March 1959 Mr Kishi included bomber raids among 
legitimate methods of returning an attack, but the following week he 
withdrew and corrected this ‘slip of the tongue’.* 

In June 1955 Mr Hatoyama stated: ‘Without amending the Constitu- 
tion we could not possess weapons of attack like hydrogen or atom bombs 
etc., which threaten other countries’. However, in July, when questioned 
about Honest-Johns (i.e. a tactical weapon) armed with atomic warheads, 
he replied that if absolutely necessary for the defence of Japan he would 
allow nuclear projectiles to be procured but that at present such necessity 
did not exist.5 The Kishi Government took a similar view and reiterated 
on many occasions that there was no constitutional impediment to nuclear 
weapons provided that they were within the limits of self-defence, but that 
as a question of policy the Government did not intend to possess them.® 


LITIGATION AND THE PACIFIST CLAUSE 
Suzuki’s Case 


On 15 March 1952 Mosabur6 Suzuki (leader of the Left-wing Socialists), 
arguing after the analogy of the West German constitutional court that a 
major political party by virtue of its representation in the Diet has a 
sufficient Jocus standi in any constitutional issue, brought a suit in the 
Supreme Court for the annulment of all official acts done in connection 
with the establishment and maintenance of the National Police Reserve 
which, he contended, was ‘war potential’. (Among other things the 
Socialists attacked the Government’s contention that ‘war potential’ 
meant a level of armament sufficient for prosecuting modern war effec- 
tively. They argued that this interpretation fell to the ground since it 
neglected the possibility of fighting in concert with, or as part of, the army 
of another Power.) On 6 October 1952 the Court handed down a unani- 
mous judgement dismissing the suit: ‘The interpretation that the Supreme 
Court has power thus to determine the constitutionality of laws, orders, 
and official acts in the abstract in such a fashion, has no basis either in the 
Constitution or in statute... . It is obvious that the plaintiff's is not a 


1 Interpretation adopted by Cabinet, 19 March 1959 (Asahi Shimbun, 20 March 1959). 

2 Mr Hatoyama, 16 June 1955 (House of Representatives, Cabinet Committee). 

*’ House of Councillors, Budget Committee, 19 March 1959. 

* House of Representatives, Cabinet Committee, 10 June 1955 (quoted Kempo Kaisei, 
p. 190). 

> House of Councillors, Cabinet Committee, 30 July 1955 (quoted Kempo Naisei, p. 191). 

® Yomiuri, 3 March 1959, Mainichi, 24 April and 8 May 1959. 
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concrete suit. Accordingly it is incompetent. Neither the Supreme Court 
nor any inferior court may hear such a case.’ 


The Constitution and the Acquisition of Land for the U.S. Forces 


The most obvious kind of case in which the plaintiff can show that his 
particular rights are involved might be expected to arise out of the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land for military purposes. Relatively few such cases 
have, however, arisen. There are several reasons for this. In the first 
place, with the progressive withdrawal of American troops, much mor 
land is being relinquished than is being acquired.? Secondly, many military 
installations are on public land. Thirdly, the Government has been eager 
to avoid litigation, particularly when acquiring land for the Japanes 
forces (in such cases they cannot rely on their powers under the Security 
Treaty), and in the last resort has been prepared to pay the owners con- 
siderably more than the market price, and to provide valuable services 
to placate the neighbouring villagers.? Finally, much of the property in 
dispute was land originally acquired by the Occupation Forces and sub. 
sequently released by them not to the owners but to the Japanese forces, 
and Japanese law is notorious in failing to provide the landowner with an 
effective remedy against an illegal occupant: in such circumstances there 
is a strong incentive for the owner to come to terms with the Government 
and sell or lease his land. Several of the suits that have arisen have indeed 
been no more than devices to get better terms from the Government in| 
such a settlement. Nevertheless, there are suits pending where the owner 
has refused to sign a contract and has contested the validity of the sub- 
sequent compulsory acquisition. For example, some of the land compris! 
ing the American air-base at Itazuke happens to belong to a prominent| 
Socialist Member of the Diet, Mr Jiichird Matsumoto. Part of his land was 
compulsorily acquired in 1954. This acquisition he challenged on constitu- 
tional grounds. The case is still proceeding. Another part of his land was 
leased during the Occupation. The lease having expired he brought a suit 
for restitution and won it. The Government then appealed. This in Japan- 
ese law normally deprives the plaintiff of the right to execution. Matsu- 
moto thereupon sought an interlocutory injunction to compel the U.S. Ai 
Force to restore his land and to restrain them from building on it. (One o 
the reasons given by the court in refusing the injunction was that it had no 
civil jurisdiction over the American Forces and could not secure compliance 


1 The judgement and the written arguments of the parties are recorded in full in Saiki- 
saibansho Hanreishit (Minji), Vol. 6, No. 9, pp. 783 ff. 

2 The last American land combat troops were withdrawn from Japan in 1957. The are 
of land occupied by American Forces in Japan in July 1959 was 135 sq. miles in comparison 
with 403 sq. miles in April 1952. 

3 For the details of the out-of-court settlement in the Higashi Fuji case see Asahi, 2; 
June 1959. At Mydgi, when faced with hostile landowners, the Government, rather than 
compulsorily acquire land, built the road along the course of a stream, which was public 
land. 
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with such an injunction since such could be effected only as the result of 
diplomatic negotiations.’) 

The longer the negotiations the greater are the chances of the land- 
owner’s selling. Hence the Socialist Party and the trade union move- 
ment, by whom the ‘Anti-Bases Struggle’ is organized, are bound to act 
quickly. But in this the law is of little help. Take for example the 
litigation in connection with the compulsory acquisitions at Sunakawa. 
Technological advances having made the existing runways too short for 
the latest military aircraft, the American authorities, as a guid pro quo 
for reducing the burden of Japan’s contribution to the maintenance of U.S. 
installations, secured an undertaking from the Japanese Government to 
enlarge five of the principal U.S. airfields. Among these was the Tachikawa 
Air Base at Sunakawa. Here, when the Government, having failed in its 
efforts to purchase the land, proceeded to take steps to acquire it com- 
pulsorily, some of the landowners sought an injunction (22 October 1955) 
suspending the implementation of the Prime Minister’s order designating 
the land for acquisition.? In some countries this is a common and effective 
means of preventing the infringement of the Constitution pending the 
trial of the issues involved. The Japanese Administrative Proceedings 
Law however excludes injunctional relief where the Prime Minister decrees 
that this may be harmful to the public interest. Naturally the Prime 
Minister did so. 


The Sunakawa Trespass Case 


To date, the Sunakawa trespass case is the only case in which the courts 
have given an interpretation of the Pacifist Clause. On 8 July 1957 demon- 
strators protesting against the land acquisition broke down a fence and 
surged into the base area. Seven persons were subsequently charged with 
the special offence of trespassing in an American military installation, 
under the ‘Special Criminal Law Pursuant to the Administrative Agree- 
ment and Article 3 of the Security Treaty’. The Tokyo District Court on 
30 March 1959 acquitted all seven on the ground that the presence of the 
American forces contravened the Pacifist Clause. The Government 
appealed directly to the Supreme Court which handed down its decision 
on 16 December 1959. The fifteen judges were unanimous in setting aside 
the decision of the lower court and sustaining the appeal. There was sub- 
stantial agreement on the interpretation of the Pacifist Clause, dissent 
being confined to the question of the Court’s power to examine the con- 
stitutionality of the Security Treaty. 

1 Asahi, 17 March 1959. 

2 T. Ushiomi, ‘Kichi Héshakaigaku’, Shisd, December 1957, p. 188. 

_ § Gyoseijiken Sosh6 Tokureihé (Law 81 of 1948), Article 10. This restriction on injunc- 
tional relief was inserted in the Law on the advice of SCAP officers against the wishes of the 


Japanese who drafted it. (I. Ogawa et al., Gydseijiken Soshd Tokureihé Chikujékenkyii 
(Tokyo, 1957), p. 338.) 
Cc 
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The majority opinion may be summarized as follows. Article LX does 
not deny the inherent right of self-defence which Japan possesses as a 
sovereign State. From this and from the Preamble it follows that ‘we may 
take the defense measures necessary to preserve the peace and security of 
the nation and to maintain its existence unimpaired, this being to exercise 
the inherent rights of the State’. Article IX (2) prohibits us from main- 
taining war potential. To offset the resultant deficiency in our defence 
potential we have resolved to ‘trust in the justice and faith of the peace- 
loving peoples of the world’ (Constitution Preamble). In so doing we may 
choose such methods as are deemed suitable, in the light of the actualities 
of the international situation, for guaranteeing the peace and security of 
our country. The object of Article IX (2) is that we may not, by maintain- 
ing war potential and by exercising command and control over it ourselves, 
bring about aggressive war which Article IX (i) renounces. Whether the 
stationing of U.S. forces in Japan contravenes Article IX or the Preamble 
depends on whether the Security Treaty contravenes these provisions, 
This Treaty has a vital bearing on our peace and security as a sove- 
reign country and therefore on the basis of our national existence—highly 
political matters into which, unless patently unconstitutional, the judicial 
power is not fitted to enquire. The American forces in Japan are not 
Japanese war potential: they are not under Japanese control. Their pre- 
sence in Japan, as is shown in the Preamble of the Treaty, is to preserve 
the security and peace of the Far East including Japan. Hence it accords 
with Article IX, and the Preamble: it is mot patently unconstitutional. 

The principal criticisms of the Court’s interpretation of Article IX} 
have been directed to the following points.? (i) It does not necessarily| 
follow from the right of self-defence and the Preamble that the Constitu-| 
tion permits defensive measures. Nor is it legitimate to deduce this, as| 
does the Court, from concepts external to the Constitution such as ‘sove- 
reign nation’, ‘to maintain unimpaired the nation’s existence’, ‘inherent 
rights of the State’ etc. It was partly because such concepts were the 
tissue of the Meiji Constitution that it was replaced by the present Con- 
stitution. (ii) In view of both its obvious meaning and the circumstances 
prevailing at the time of enactment, it cannot be argued that the resoluv- 
tion to ‘trust in the justice and faith of the peace-loving peoples of the 
world’ was taken in order to offset deficiencies in defence potential. 
(ii) The avoidance of the term ‘aggressive war’ in the text of the Constitu- 
tion was deliberate and fundamental. In 1945 it was notorious that any 
attempt to distinguish between aggressive and other wars facilitates 


1 The judgement together with the individual opinions of the judges is given in Jyuristo, 
Sunakawajiken Jokokushin Hanketsu Tokushi, January 1960. An English translation has 
been published by the General Secretariat, Supreme Court of Japan as No. 4 in their Series 
of Prominent Judgements of the Supreme Court upon Questions of Constitutionality. 

2 See for example the symposia in Chid Kévon, February 1960, pp. 72 ff. 
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aggression. (Moreover then, as now, it was also well known that there is 
no form of defensive potential that cannot be utilized for aggression.) Yet 
the Court has adopted such a distinction. (iv) In adopting the test ‘patent 
unconstitutionality’ and thereby confining itself to the stated aims of the 
Treaty the court ceases to be a safeguard against legislative subterfuge: 
by this test even the Axis Pact would not be ‘patently unconstitutional’. 
(v) The doctrine of ‘political question’ expressed in such wide terms could 
be used to exclude any legislative enactment from judicial scrutiny. 

This decision is a far cry from the interpretations originally given by 
the Government to secure the adoption of the Constitution by the Diet. 
(We have already noted the attitude of the present Chief Justice, Kétaré 
Tanaka, when Minister for Education at the time of enactment. In the 
present judgement his concurring opinion goes further than his colleagues: 
the Constitution requires Japan to carry out her international obligations; 
all countries have the obligation to the international community to defend 
themselves.) It should be noted however that, although the reasoning 
suggests that in a subsequent case the Court may well find the Japanese 
Defence Forces constitutional, the Court on the present occasion expressly 
refuses to consider this question. 


October 1960 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CONTEMPORARY THEORY IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Ed. by Stanley Hof- 
man. Englewood Clifis, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1960. x + 293 pp. Index 
$4.95 

TuIs is an attempt to show how one ‘should go about the study of world pol:- 

tics’. It is a plea for the ‘autonomy’ of international relations, and attributes 

the deficiencies of the subject to lack of theory and discipline. The book is made 
up of a number of ‘readings’ from such authors as Kaplan and Morgenthau, 

Aron and Carr, which Dr Hoffman has edited with a substantial—and often 

severely critical—commentary, together with a bibliography. 

The theory which it seeks to establish would include at least some set of 
assumptions or principles about the way in which nation States behave towards 
each other; and it looks for a distinctive discipline which is more appropriate to 


the subject than the methods of diplomatic history or the immediately contem-| 
porary interests of political scientists. Dr Hoffman readily admits that it i} 
difficult to establish such a theory without bringing in questions of values; indeet| 
he sees it as an essential part of the subject that it should provide a discussion of} 


values, and what he calls ‘relevant utopias’. 

In essence, therefore, the book is a prolegomenon to the study of internationa 
relations. But one suspects that it sometimes reduces itself to a plea that stu 
dents of the subject should be better at their job; when, for example, we are told 
that better discipline might avoid the mistake of ‘discussing the problems and 
effects of foreign economic aid without taking into account the political and 
social conditions which largely determine what the effects of such aid on the 
recipients will be’ (p.177). It isnot that there are no general comments to be made 
about the way in which nation States behave towards each other. The extracts 
from Aron and Carr are sufficient evidence of this, and no one would dispute 
their contribution to the study of international relations. The question is only 
whether it is useful to elevate them to a sort of pre-subject to the subject itself. 

W. F. Knapp 


COMMUNICATION OR CONFLICT: Conferences, their Nature, Dynamics, and 
Planning. Ed. by Mary Capes in collaboration with A. T. M. Wilson 
Foreword by J. R. Rees. Preface by Brock Chisholm. London, Tavistock 
Publications, 1960. xi + 228 pp. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

Tuis belated record of a conference held in 1956 consists of three parts. The 

first has three papers used as working material; the second gives the record, in 

60 
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dialogue form, of the main points raised during the seven days of the meeting; 
and the third some schematic material on the general technique of conferences. 
The score of participants from six countries, under the chairmanship of Dr Brock 
Chisholm, had considerable knowledge and experience of the subject, and yet 
they had to conclude that ‘no form of organisation is ideal for all circumstances’ 
(p. 132). Bad preparation or organization can spoil a conference, but no amount 
of efficient machinery can make a conference succeed if the parties come to it 
intent upon fighting it out over a particular policy or dogma rather than upon 
settling a common problem. The one clear experience since the war is the con- 
trast between the political and diplomatic conferences, which often left things 
worse than they were before, and the many scientific and technical conferences 
which on the whole brought positive results and also furthered a common out- 
look among the participants—a contrast of which more might have been made 
in this expert discussion. It is granted, as regards scientific conferences, that 
‘familiarity with the subject matter plays the part of a common culture’ (p. 207), 
but is ‘culture’ the real issue? Differences in culture are neither more nor less 
whether the participants are diplomats or doctors; what makes the difference is 
their purpose in coming together. 

At times the discussion seems to have drifted among somewhat precious 
subtleties, perhaps inevitable in a conference of experts on conferences, but 
there is in this book much of interest to the general student or practitioner, and 
the problem is certainly worth examining. In the absence of international 
government and legislation conferences have indeed become the major instru- 
ment for building up a common international society by democratic means. 
There were three international conferences in 1853, over one hundred in 1900, 
at least two thousand in 1953, both inter-governmental and meetings of private 
organizations. And it is not merely a matter of numbers. We have travelled 
far from the glittering parade of princes at the Congress of Vienna to the sober 
meetings of civil servants, scientists, and technicians who through their work 
now link together sectors of their national life and sections of their national 
departments into a vast and growing network of peaceful and beneficial interna- 
tional relations. DAVID MITRANY 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


SOCIAL PRINCIPLES AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE. By S. I. Benn and R. S. 

Peters. London, Allen & Unwin, 1959. 403 pp. Index. 32s. 
Ix the Preface the authors explain that they came to write this book because 
they were, as teachers of ethics and politics, ‘constantly embarrassed by the 
absence of a text-book which takes account of recent developments in philo- 
sophy without being too remote from the institutions of the modern welfare 
state’. But, in the course of composition, it became something more than 
a text-book. The effects of this change of purpose have not been very happy. 
The book is too elaborate in argument and too indecisive to serve as a guide 
for students, and yet it is not profound enough nor sufficiently novel in its ap- 
proach to satisfy specialists. The traces left by recent developments in philo- 
sophy are not very marked. We meet all our old friends—Natural Law, the 
Rights of Man, the General Will, and the rest—and the roads along which the 
discussion travels are familiar. One notes, in the early chapters, a concern to 
identify clearly the nature of statements, which has a modern flavour, but it 
becomes less conspicuous later on. 

There is a certain ambiguity about the meaning of the word ‘and’ in the 
title. Does it mean that social principles are to be discussed within the limited 
context of democracy? If so, the authors might have been expected to define 
democracy in the first chapter instead of the last. But the answer to the ques- 
tion is not clear; some of the passages in the book are definitely restricted by 
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this limited context, while others appear not to be. What is one to make, for 
instance, of the following: ‘A state monopoly of religion would be absurd’ (p. 280)? 
Similar examples could be multiplied. 

The central theme starts with the concept of society as a collection of people 
held together by rules, which stem from various kinds of authority. Those 
which, after rational, critical appraisal, are accepted by the members of the 
society rank as moral rules. The basic principles which may be held to charac. 
terize moral rules are impartiality and respect for persons. These are also the 
fundamental principles of the democratic state. T. H. MARSHALL 


OUAKER Ways IN ForeIGN Poricy. By Robert O. Byrd. Foreword by Hans J. 
Morgenthau. University of Toronto Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xxi ++ 230 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 4os. ‘ 

Tus is a well-written book by a competent American research worker, now 

Chairman of the Department of Political Science at North Park College, Chicago, 

The author became so strongly impressed by the rightness of what he discovered 

in the Quaker archives in America and Britain that he himself joined the Society 

of Friends (which still has only 200,000 members throughout the world). Dr 

Byrd’s book is completely objective and, in fact, has an epilogue pointing out 

the weaknesses of the Quaker attitudes to foreign policy. His claims are modest, 

his approach is cautious, his words carefully chosen, his statements fully docv- 
mented: the results are all the more exciting and convincing. 

The author points out how, during the last three centuries, Quakers have 
passed through three phases. In the first, they publicly advocated the ‘Chris- 
tianization’ of public affairs. In the second, they tended to withdraw in disgust 
from all contact with Power. In the modern phase, they are deeply involved in 
making their voice heard and in undertaking many forms of work for the im- 
provement of international relations. In this phase, in spite of Quaker dislike 
of institutionalism, they set up permanent organizations (such as the American 
Friends Service Committee with its overseas agencies). 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 1 is entitled ‘Religion and Politics 
—Quaker Patterns’ including chapters on ‘That of God in every man’ and on 
‘When ‘‘That of God” becomes Political’. Part 11 is entitled ‘Quaker Patterns of 
Thought in International Relations’, including two thought-provoking chapters 
on the nature of Power. Part 11 is a historical analysis entitled ‘Quakerism and 
Foreign Policy—The Development of a Relationship’. 

This must have been a difficult book to write, involving a vast amount of 
research in the archives of monthly, quarterly, and yearly Quaker Meetings in 
different parts of the world. EDWIN SAMUEL 


STUDIES IN THE PROBLEMS OF PEACE. By K. Satchidananda Murty and A. C. 
Bouquet. Bombay, Calcutta, London, New York, Asia Publishing House, 
1960. vi + 375 pp. Index. 52s. 6d. 

Tuts is a joint study by an Indian philosopher and a European authority on 

Comparative Religion, divided between the authors in two main parts anda 

conclusion. Dr Bouquet gives a historical survey on attitudes to peace and war, 

from China, India, and Palestine to later Western theories, ending with the 

League of Nations, United Nations, and Panch Sheela. There are pages of 

quotations from the League of Nations and U.N. Charters which are easily 

available elsewhere. 

Dr Murty’s long section is likely to be more interesting to Western readers, 
with its discussion of Hindu philosophies of force and harmlessness. The 
Kshatriya warrior traditionally ‘should necessarily participate in war’ and 
die on the battlefield (p. 144), but now a warrior caste is undesirable. The 
Chakravarti ideal of a world ruler, often today regarded as fine and almost 
Messianic (indeed Dr Bouquet compares them), is criticized as ‘something per- 
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sonal and selfish’ that divided India and made it ‘an easy prey to foreign in- 
yasions’ (p. 161). The Bhagavad Gita on a warrior’s problems, and Jainism on 
whims, are discussed, but fullest consideration is given to Gandhi’s teaching on 
non-violence: it only succeeded against constituted authority and has not yet 
been worked out between nations and against external aggression. 

Conclusions are sketchy; Dr Murty advocates a ‘Respublica litteraria’ to 
strain politicians, and Dr Bouquet approves of a League of Neutrals. 

There are many misspellings; on every page of the index, where Fenelon, 
Maccabaeas, and Isiah get poor treatment, but footnotes also suffer, such as 
Bishop Butler’s Saxons in the Rolls Chapel (p. 169n.). Sanskrit vowels are marked 
in one section and not the other, so there is Gita and Gita, and in the index 
Soka (sic) and Edicts of Asoka. The paper is poor, the cover inferior, and the 
contents hardly warrant the high price of this book. E. G. PARRINDER 


HISTORY 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN History: VoL. xu: The Era of Violence 1898- 
1945. Ed. by David Thomson. Cambridge at the University Press, 1960. 
xxi+602 pp. Index. 37s. 6d. 

Two criticisms that must immediately rise in the mind of a reviewer of the 

present, concluding, volume of the New Cambridge Modern History are that its 

planning lacks a just sense of proportion and that the reader is asked to take 
too much for granted in that he or she is not invariably given substantiating 
proof for statements that are sometimes matters of opinion. (The paucity of 

footnotes is remarkable for such a volume, and there is no bibliography.) A 

glance at the Index serves to reveal the startling disproportion that not only 

destroys the symmetry but also seriously lessens the value of a work at least 
intended to be as authoritative and useful as its justly renowned ancestor. 

There are eighteen references to Hitler as against twenty-five for Lloyd George, 

whilst Stalin (nine) only beats Biilow (seven) by two; Lord Balfour rates four- 

teen against Franklin Roosevelt’s sixteen, Haig scores seven while Rommel 
and Eisenhower each achieve a single mention. Under Germany there is a sub- 
section devoted to the first World War, but no mention of the second, and this 
isalso true of Great Britain, the U.S.A., and other countries. Yet this volume 
bears on its title-page the dates 1898-1945. Surely the reader—especially if 
he or she is a student earnestly and urgently in search of authoritative informa- 
tion—has a right to expect that a volume which devotes no less than three 
chapters to the origins, outbreak, and conduct of the first World War would 
have given at least as much space to the second—more truly global—World 

War; that Russia with her enormous potential for good or evil would not have 

been left as it were in vacuo after the Revolution in 1917, as though it were not 

the mere beginning of an internationally stupendous political movement; and 
that, for all this volume has to say upon the subject, Hitler and the Third Reich 
virtually might never have existed. 

This only goes to prove that it is impossible to encompass such an eventful 
period in world history as was 1898-1945 in a single volume. Two volumes should 
have been devoted to this period: the first covering the years 1898-1920 and 
concluding with the Versailles Peace Settlement; the second the years 1920-45 
and describing and analysing the origins and conduct of the second World War. 
For commercial and financial reasons that may be a counsel of perfection. 
Would it not then have been better to have ended the present volume at the 
year 1920, as indeed it does for the large part end for all practical purposes? 

What has hitherto been said is intended as a criticism of method and 
planning and not of the contents of this volume, which are without exception 
interesting, informative (within the already stated limitation), and sometimes 
quite outstanding as in the case of Mr J. M. K. Vyvyan’s ‘The Approach of the 
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War of 1914’, the late Professor J. L. Brierly’s admirable study of ‘The League 
of Nations’, and Dr Thomson’s own lucid and judicial survey of ‘European 
Civilisation in the Twentieth Century’. Nevertheless it would seem that in the 
planning of this volume—possibly the one of all the fourteen volumes to be 
most widely read and therefore exercising the greatest influence upon present 
and future generations—it was forgotten that a generation has almost grown 
to manhood who did not even know the second World War except by hearsay, 
It is that generation who will look to the present volume for guidance and 
knowledge—and unhappily look in vain. Tan F. D. Morrow 


DocuUMENTS ON BriTIsH FOREIGN POLIcy 1919-1939. First Series. Vol. x: 
German Afiairs and Plebiscite Problems 1920. Ed. by Rohan Butler and 
j. P. T. Bury, assisted by M. E. Lambert. London, H.M.S.O., 1960, 
Ixviii+-828 pp. 75s. 
Tuis is another very homogeneous volume: it covers only one year—1920—and 
nearly all of it is connected with German affairs. Of the five chapters in Part 
One, two deal with the problem of reparations, two with the allied military 
control of Germany, and one with miscellaneous topics, most of which are closely 
connected with the two main problems; but they also contain references to the 
Russo-Polish war and show the Allies perplexed with the problem of Russo- 
German relations, on which, indeed, this collection does not show the Allies as 
particularly well informed. An interesting report by Mr Smallbones, Consul 
in Munich, records the formation of the ‘German national socialistic workmen's 
party’, organized by ‘Herren Anton Drexler and Adolf Hitler’, and conjectures 
shrewdly that it is ‘secretly financed by Herr Stinnes and his friends’ (p. 310), 
For the rest, the general impression left by these documents is the usual one, 
of the British struggling uncomfortably with obstructive Germans and 
intransigent French. 

Part Two covers three plebiscites: in Schleswig, Allenstein, and Teschen, 
Concerned as they are with comparatively local affairs, dealt with on the spot by 
comparatively junior officials, these documents sometimes strike a relatively 
human note. So Mr E. H. Carr writes to Mr Sargent: “Yielding to the clamour 
of the Poles against the Sicherheitspolizei, the Commission decided to reorganise 
the force, incorporating in it some 400 Poles (whence derived I do not know) 
and placing it under Italian command. The natural result is that the whole 
force is now more dangerous than useful’ (p. 771). 

Without being chauvinistic, one cannot help feeling that the British 
representatives, on the whole, show up best of all those concerned; but it is, 
of course, their version which one is reading. C. A. MACARTNEY 


DER ADMIRALSTAB: Und die Obersten Marinebehérden in Deutschland 1848- 
1945. By Walther Hubatsch. Frankfurt am Main, Verlag fiir Wehrwesen 
Bernard & Graefe, 1958. 269 pp. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. DM 19.50. 

PROFESSOR Hupatscu, of Bonn University, who is perhaps best known for his 

detailed history of the German occupation of Denmark and Norway in 1940) 

received special permission to study the unpublished German Admiralty files 

in the custody of the British Admiralty. He uses these and many published 
sources to describe the organization, functions, and development of the German 

Naval Staff from the days of the Prussian Navy in 1848 until the end of the 

second World War. In the course of this development there were frequent and 

sometimes bitter clashes of opinion between the administrative and executive 
authorities of the Navy. The controversy reached its peak between 1908 and 
1gtr, at the height of the Anglo-German naval rivalry, when Tirpitz was 
extremely influential in the shaping of German policy towards England. One 
1 Die deutsche Besetzung von Danemark und Norwegen 1940 (Géttingen, Musterschmidt, 
Wissenschaftlicher Verlag, 1952). Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1953, p. 231. 
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of the strangest features of the higher naval staff organization in the Wilhelmine 
era was the right of direct access to the Kaiser by no less than eight different 
naval authorities ashore or afloat. As often as not the Chief of the Naval Staff 
was a tool of Tirpitz, while the unpopular Admiral von Miiller, Head of the 
Naval Cabinet, had the ear of the Kaiser in regard to all appointments of senior 
officers. 

The author explains the adverse effect of this complex organization on 
German naval policy and operational plans. He shows that under Hitler, with 
rearmament taking precedence over strategic deliberations, the organization 
was even less satisfactory, although the Navy itself was under the centralized 
control of Admiral Raeder. 

This is an authoritative book, which by reason of the author’s profound 
study of the subject and his inclusion of many hitherto unpublished official 
documents provides an essential background to any serious examination of 
German naval policy in the hundred years up to 1945. M. G. SAUNDERS 


FocH VERSUS CLEMENCEAU: France and German Dismemberment, 1918-1919. 
By Jere Clemens King. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. vii+-137 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(Harvard Historical Monographs No. 44.) 32s. 

THE hope of detaching the Rhineland from Germany was widely held in France 
in 1918 and was powerfully advocated by Marshal Foch. He struggled for it 
in Paris, while the French generals on the Rhine, encouraged by a revival of 
German particularism, engaged in irresponsible and futile intrigues with groups 
of German separatists. Clemenceau shared the same ambitions but rapidly came 
tosee that Allied opposition made it impossible to achieve them. Foch bitterly 
resented this, and his prophecies of war were to be realized almost to the letter; 
but Professor King, in a detailed and well-documented account of the whole 
episode, argues convincingly that Clemenceau had obtained all that was 
possible. His only serious criticism of the French Premier is for his secretiveness, 
but it is doubtful if Foch would have been influenced even by a full disclosure 
of the difficulties. The circumstances of the remilitarization of the Rhineland 
in 1936 justified Clemenceau’s belief that he had saved the minimum that was 
essential; but even if he had anticipated, as perhaps he did, the folly or worse 
of the British and American Governments, he could hardly have guarded in 
advance against the weakness and treachery rampant in French politics. 


A. CoBBAN 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


SiR NEVILE HENDERSON: Britischer Botschafter in Berlin von 1937 bis 1939. 
Ein Beitrag zur diplomatischen Vorgeschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges. 
By Rudi Strauch. Bonn, Ludwig Roéhrscheid Verlag, 1959. 384 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. DM 24. 

Tu1s work is one of a series produced under the general title ‘Bonne Historische 

Forschungen’, and its publication was financially supported by the Land 

Government of North Rhine-Westphalia. It is clearly the outcome of several 

years of research, inquiry, and compilation, as is shown by the formidable list 

of authorities consulted. Most of these sources are already available to students, 
but there are also references to valuable unpublished material and to interesting 
information imparted to the author by those who themselves played a part in 
the years portrayed. The result is a mosaic, put together with great care and 
thoroughness. Footnotes are many and copious, and when authorities differ, 
they are critically compared. 

The book opens with a chapter on Henderson’s life and career before he went 
to Berlin, in May 1937, as British Ambassador. Then follow seven chapters 
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carrying the story through nearly two years, up to the occupation of Prague 
by German troops on 15 March 1939 and Henderson’s visit to London four days 
later. Chapters Ix, xX, and XI, comprising nearly one-third of the whole book, 
deal in ever-increasing detail with the period from mid-March 1939 to the 
outbreak of war. A final chapter covers the few remaining years of Henderson’s 
life, his literary work, and the verdict upon his career as passed by historians 
and commentators. Three last pages (pp. 357-9) give the author’s own summing 
up. Put briefly, he pays tribute to Sir Nevile’s zeal for peace and an_under- 
standing with Germany, but thinks that his enthusiasm for Anglo-German 
friendship and his conception of his own mission prevented him from discerning 
the deep-rooted villainy of the National Socialist regime. When his eyes were 
opened, after the occupation of Prague, his long association with the atmo- 
sphere of sympathetic friendliness made it difficult for him to impress upon the | 
Nazi leaders that he was the spokesman for a new and firm British policy. The 

author gives reasons for his belief that Henderson was a sick man during his 
last months in Berlin (p. 178). Whether some giant of strong personality and 
robust health could have conveyed the British warning more effectively in the 
summer of 1939 must always be a matter of opinion. Ribbentrop had convinced 
himself that Britain would not fight, and Hitler had accepted that assurance, 
for it was what he wanted to hear. JouN K. DuNLopP 


a 


THE Swiss PRESS AND FoREIGN AFFAIRS IN WoRLD War 1. By Frederick H. | 
Hartmann. Gainesville, Fla., University of Florida Press, 1960. 87 pp. | 
(University of Florida Monographs. Social Sciences No. 5.) $2. 

Tus brief study of the Swiss press during the second World War is in fact a | 

useful analysis of the problems of Swiss foreign policy in critical times. It traces | 

the emergency regulations affecting the Swiss press from the decree of 26 March 

1934 until the end of the war, showing how the Swiss authorities balanced the 

principle of the freedom of the press against the requirements of self-preserva- | 

tion from conquest by Hitler. The author discovers that the Swiss press was 
allowed to express almost violent indignation against Nazi Germany at moments 
when the latter was involved in the invasion of some other small country, but | 
drew back when the crisis was over and when German irritation was more likely 
to be focused upon Switzerland. : 

Mr Hartmann is one of the first people to use official Swiss sources, especially 
the Rapport du Conseil fédéral a lV Assemblée fédévale sur le régime de la presse 
en Suisse avant et pendant la période de guerre de 1939 4 1945. It seems, however, 
surprising that, although he quotes German sources, he ignores the German | 
Foreign Office Documents which best illustrate the German approach: they | 
also reveal a peculiar attitude in the Swiss Minister in Berlin during most of 
the war. A note on p. 35 which describes ‘Tessin’ as ‘part of Italian-speaking 
Switzerland’ shows a curious lack of familiarity with the canton of Ticino. A | 
map would at all events have added to the value of this study. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Kocun: The Japanese Army in the Pacific War. By Saburo Hayashi in 
collaboration with Alvin D. Coox. Quantico, Va., The Marine Corps 
Association, 1959. xiv-+-239 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. $4-5o. 


For many years after their unprecedented defeat the Japanese were almost 
neurotically reluctant to be reminded in any way of the mighty military estab- 
lishment, the Imperial Army and Navy, that had brought their country to 
fantastic success in 1942 and to disaster three years later. In the past ten years, 


however, there has been a surprising renewal of interest in Japan’s military | 


history. This is not a symptom of any recrudescence of militarist sentiment, 
but is a matter of vague nostalgia for a more stirring past and, on the part of 
many younger people, of genuine historical interest in the institution which 
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until fifteen years ago played such a crucial role in Japan’s development. 
Recently there has been a spate of books, articles, and special issues of maga- 
zines about the Imperial forces and their conduct of the second World War. 
Many of the books have become best-sellers, including the present one by 
ex-Colonel Hayashi. 

The author was an outstanding expert on Russian affairs in the Imperial 
Army; in Kogun he has provided a serious study of the Ariny in the Pacific 
War. It is the first book of its type to have been translated into English and it 
provides us with a good deal of new information about the war as seen from 
the Japanese side. Colonel Hayashi focuses his attention on three problems: 
‘How did the Army High Command estimate the situation throughout the 
Pacific War? On what thinking were their plans of operations founded? How 
did they actually conduct matters?’ (p. xiii). With the wisdom of hindsight it 
is tempting to answer these questions with three words; incorrectly, wishful, 
ineptly. ‘I have,’ writes Colonel Hayashi, ‘prepared an exact account of the 
utterly erroneous judgments of the situation. ..and of mismanagement in 
the conduct of operations’ (p. xiii). Apart from examining the strategic aspects 
of the war, the author studies its political background and also the various 
factors that shaped pre-war militarism. 

The aura of almost schizophrenic unreality that surrounded many of the 
senior Army officers before and during the war emerges frequently. For example, 
in his notes Dr. Coox quotes the recollections of one important officer con- 
cerning the state of mind in the Army when the news of imminent capitulation 
was received: ‘Even if the whole [Japanese] race were all but wiped out, its 
determination to preserve the national polity would be forever recorded in the 
annals of history, but a people who sacrificed will upon the altar of physical 
existence could never rise again as a nation’ (p. 218). The reader will also be 
impressed by the Army’s rather cavalier attitude to the person of the Emperor, 
which stands in such striking contrast to their semi-religious adulation of the 
institution. Dr Coox quotes the same officer as saying, ‘. . . Although [a coup 
d'état] would [mean] temporary disobedience to the present Emperor—a 
situation certainly to be avoided—to act in compliance with the wishes of his 
Imperial Ancestors would constitute a wider and truer loyalty to the Throne, 
in the final analysis... True loyalty must accompany remonstrance and 
expostulation ...’ (p. 218). Three days before the surrender the Minister for 
War, General Anami, visited the Emperor’s brother, Prince Mikasa, asking 
him to persuade the Emperor not to accept the Potsdam Declaration uncondi- 
tionally. Prince Mikasa is quoted as having replied with the very apt comment 
that ‘the Army had been acting contrary to the will of the Emperor, ever since 
the time of the Manchurian Incident’ (p. 181). 

Dr Coox’s translation and adaptation are entirely satisfactory, but they are 
unable to relieve the rather flat and uninspired style of the original. There are 


some extremely useful notes and a long section containing biographical outlines 
of the military personalities figuring in the text. i. 1. Morris 


THE FALL OF SINGAPORE. By Frank Owen. London, Michael Joseph, r1g6o0. 
216 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. Index. 18s. 
WITHIN recent years there have been several accounts of the Malayan campaign, 
including that of the official History of the Second World War. Why has Mr Owen 
provided another? ‘Here at last is the truth—told vividly, and often very in- 
timately through the personal experiences of men and women who were there’ : 
so says the dust-jacket. But there is no tangible indication that new material 
has been utilized, and no new evidence emerges. The author mainly ascribes the 
collapse in the Far East to ‘unpreparedness’, failure to heed the warnings of 
Japanese aggressive intent. This diffused criticism will worry nobody. The 
Right can point to the pacifists of the Left who opposed rearmament; the Left 
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can blame the Appeasement men and the Blimps of the Right. Honour (a; 
dishonour) is satisfied. At one point Mr Owen argues that all would have been 
well ‘if averagely intelligent action had been taken at topmost Service levels 
(p. 116). It is not clear whether he is criticizing the War Office or Genera 
Percival’s command. Only in the case of the Australian Lieut. General Gordon 
Bennett does the author come into the open and comment on his ‘curious be. 
haviour’ (pp. 202~3). Otherwise, the military defeat is explained on the lines of 
‘For want of a nail the shoe was lost, For want of a shoe the horse was lost’. If 
only a stand had been made here, a counter-attack pressed there, all would have 
been well. More comprehending was Lord Wavell’s terse report to the Prime 
Minister: ‘Morale of some troops is not good and none is as high as I should like 
to see.... Chief troubles are lack of sufficient training ... and inferiority 
complex’ (p. 185). 

The only book known to this reviewer which has added much more to an 
understanding of the 1942 defeat is a novel, Johnny Purple, by John Wyllie| 
(London, 1956). In this novel the fortitude of an R.A.F. unit which had been 
sent to Java from the Western Desert is contrasted with the pusillanimity of 
other units with a ‘Far East’ outlook. If the Western Desert slogan was ‘Press 
on regardless’, that of the Far East in 1942 was ‘We’ve had it’. There is no space 
in a brief review to try to explain this difference. Would the attempt be worth-| 
while? The Americans conducted a full-scale inquiry into the collapse of morale 
among American troops captured in Korea. But 1942 is a long time ago, and 
failures then were more than repaid in after years: units which conspicuously 
fell short in 1942 won reputations for valour in a later time. In 1960, the Angry | 
Middle-aged Men should find something else to be angry about. 

HuGH TINKER 





DIPLOMATICHESKAYA ISTORIYA VELIKOI OTECHESTVENNOI VOINY (1941-1945 
gg.). By V. L. Israelyan. Moscow, Izdatelstvo Instituta Mezhdunarodnyh 
Otnoshenii, 1959. 367 pp. Bibliog. 15 rubles 50 kopecks. 

The Diplomatic History of the Great Fatherland War (1941-1945) forms part| 
of the growing Soviet literature on the second World War. The author follows 
the chronological approach and presents Soviet policy in the most favourable | 
light. Considerable attention is devoted to the machinations of ‘anti-Soviet | 
circles in the U.S.A. and England, which reckoned that as the result of war the| 
first socialist government in the world would be destroyed’ and that ‘Germany, 
exhausted by war, would cease to be a dangerous rival’ to the Western demo- 
cracies. Quotations from memoirs and studies by non-Communist politicians 
and scholars are used to support this thesis, side by side with references to works 
published in the U.S.S.R. IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


BIOGRAPHY 


LuGARD: The Years of Authority 1898-1945. The Second Part of the Life of 
Frederick Dealtry Lugard, later Lord Lugard of Abinger PC, GCMG, 
CB, DSO. By Margery Perham. London, Collins, 1960. xx -+- 748 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Bibliog. Index. 50s. 

SIR GEORGE GOLDIE AND THE MAKING OF NIGERIA. By John E. Flint. London, 
Ibadan, Accra, Oxford University Press, 1960. xiv -+ 340 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. (West African History Series, General Ed. Gerald S. 
Graham.) 30s. 

TuE history of the partition of Africa has not yet been written. Whereas in the 

eighteen-sixties no European Power showed any inclination to penetrate the 

heart of the Dark Continent, in the eighteen-eighties Britain, France, and 

Germany were in hot conflict over claims to territory, while Portugal was 

advancing her frontiers by the process of recolouring the map, while Belgium— 
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or at least the King of the Belgians—was exerting herself in the Congo Inter- 
national State, and while the new Kingdom of Italy was taking her first steps 
into the Horn of Africa. In each imperialist country several distinct threads 
can be distinguished in the web. Philanthropic interests, propagated by the 
Missionary Societies, exercised strong pressure, and in many regions encouraged 
commercial penetration which was to be the carrier of peace, prosperity, and 
civilization. The urge to abolish the slave-trade, by which the European nations 
had formerly prospered and of which they were now ashamed, was a powerful 
motive force. In this stage of commercial expansion Europe produced in every 
country numerous specimens of the pioneering empire-builder, a type charac- 
teristic of the late nineteenth century, and today almost incomprehensible. 
Goldie and Lugard, on whom important books have now been written, are not- 
able specimens. In the background of this adventuring stood the European 
statesmen, not very well informed on the situation in Africa and not deeply 
involved in a concern for it, but engaged in a game of finesse with one another, 
agame in which African colonies were mere counters while the stakes to be won 
were advantages in the European balance of power. To be sure, there were 
some politicians, Chamberlain in Britain and Jules Ferry in France, who had 
enlarged notions of the colonial future, but such visionaries as these were mis- 
understood by their colleagues. The one factor wholly missing from the sum, 
as both Mr Flint (p. 32) and Miss Perham (pp. 170-1) agree, is the Hobson-— 
Lenin myth that all is explained by the sinister influence of ‘surplus capital 
seeking an outlet’. Capital was always in short supply. 

Mr Flint’s work on Goldie, and Miss Perham’s second volume on Lugard, 
have appeared simultaneously and each author expresses an obligation to the 
other for the exchange of information before publication. The two books are 
complementary and should be read together. Mr Flint, however, would 
probably admit that Miss Perham’s is the more important work if only for its 
fullness, its richness, and its personal comments. Goldie, a name unknown to 
the general reader, professed a hatred of publicity and, unlike most others of 
that profession, meant what he said. It seems that he has successfully obliter- 
ated his own traces with the consequence that Mr Flint was restricted in his 
researches mostly to the Colonial and Foreign Office documents recently 
released to students. This is not, properly speaking, a biography, but the 
history of Goldie’s strange erratic efforts on the middle Niger between 1876 and 
1898. Even in this part of his life there are many gaps, and as for his earlier and 
later life we are still dependent upon the memoir, at once perceptive and 
imaginative, by Dorothy Wellesley.! Goldie’s motives remain obscure. Why 
did he tire of the country he had created and withdraw from it in middle age, 
without a backward glance? His twenty years of autocratic administration are 
here plainly described and documented; his ruthlessness in crushing trade rivals, 
his skill in manipulating the levers of government, his defiance of mere bureau- 
crats, his schemes and reforms, and the system he bequeathed to Lugard, are 
set out in plain terms, but the story never comes alive. 

Miss Perham’s book, composed on a larger scale and enriched from copious 
sources, is very different and from it we learn something of Goldie as well as of 
Lugard. It is important and revealing that both men moved in a small and 
influential circle of friends which included Joseph Chamberlain and in which 
the central figure was Flora Shaw, who had once Joved Goldie but who became 
Lugard’s devoted wife. The history of the imperialist movement in Britain will 
one day be written around this group of friends. Meanwhile Miss Perham’s 
Lugard can now be seen as history composed in the grand manner. It was an 
error to publish the first volume separately.2 Every sentence and every chapter 


1 Sir George Goldie, Founder of Nigeria (London, 1934). 
2 Lugard: The Years of Adventure 1858-1898 (London, Collins, 1956). Reviewed in 
International Affairs, January 1957, p. 86. 
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accumulates to make the portrait of a great man, with faults of character and 
judgment, but with such steadiness and singleness of purpose that in his lifetime 
he created a nation of thirty million people. He is what the Greeks called a 
legislator, a nomothete. 

It is only in the final chapters that the purpose of this book is revealed. This 
is a learned treatise on Lugard’s system of Indirect Rule as invented in the 
Northern Region and as adapted with less satisfactory results in the regions of 
the south, together with an analysis of Lugard’s theories of colonial government 
which he perfected in his honoured industrious old age. Future students will 
bless the name of Miss Perham for her list of sources and for the comments, 
notes, and references with which the book is supplied. C. E. CARRINGTON 


Awo: The Autobiography of Chief Obafemi Awolowo. Cambridge at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xii + 316 pp. Clothbound 25s. Paperbound 15s. 

THE political part of Chief Awolowo’s story begins with the stormy days of the 

Nigerian Youth Movement and the break with Dr Azikiwe, of whom he early 

decided that ‘his policy was to corrode the self-respect of the Yoruba people’ 


and ‘to build up the Ibos as a master race’ (p. 135). It concludes with his views | 
on the future and the importance of developing democratic institutions; it seems | 
that he resents the attitude of observers who can see why African conditions | 


may make this difficult even more than that of hostile critics of the new regimes. 
The record of his early days has a liveliness such as one rarely finds in the 
autobiographies of politicians. He knows what a reversal of fortune is. When, 
as a boy of eleven, he was on the point of going to Lagos Grammar School, his 
father died of smallpox, and the brother who inherited his farm and timber 
business was not interested in educating the young Obafemi. Later, when he 
had just made enough money as a cocoa buyer for the law study in London that 
his heart was set on, he lost it all in the next season’s slump. But he got there 
in the end, after an astonishing record of hard work and an interesting one of 
versatility, as teacher, clerk, journalist, letter writer, and produce buyer and 
transporter. He writes with real enthusiasm of the ‘noble profession which I very 
much love and will for ever cherish’ (p. 112). Chief Awolowo has been a fighter 
from his school days. This book makes one glad not to be called upon to oppose 
him, but it is endearing too. L. P. Marr 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL THE LorD Ismay, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., C.H., D.S.O. 
London, Heinemann; New York, The Viking Press, 1960. xiii + 486 pp. 
Maps. Map endpapers. Diagram. Index. 42s. 

Lorp Ismay’s career demonstrates that he must have been, even in youth, 

remarkably discreet and level-headed. The handicap of having been side- 

tracked into a small colonial campaign during the whole of the first World War 

did not prevent him from being noticed and used as soon as he found his way to 

the Quetta Staff College. From there his progress was sure to a junior post 

under the Committee of Imperial Defence. After a short tour of duty in India, 
on the Viceroy’s staff, he returned to the War Office in 1933, and became 
deputy-secretary to the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1936, at the moment 
when the decision was taken ‘to provide the necessary means both of safe- 
guarding ourselves against aggression and of playing our part in the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations’ (p. 73). In 1938 he suc- 
ceeded Hankey as secretary of the Committee, and with Churchill’s rise to 
power he became a member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. The greater part 
of Lord Ismay’s book is allotted to his work under Churchill during the war. His 
mission to India in 1947 is described shortly; his political interlude as Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations is dismissed in a few words, and his 
organization of N.A.T.O. in a few pages. The book must be judged on his career 
as a co-ordinator of war policy. He seems to have had no enmities and speaks 
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no evil, never makes odious comparisons. Every colleague is seen at his best and 
credit for good work is allotted to anyone but to the author of this book which, 
thus, is remarkably difficult to display in excerpts and quotations. He admits 
to having been wrong in his satisfaction at the Munich agreement, in spite of 
his wife, who thought it disgraceful (p. 92). He does not mention Hore-Belisha. 
He regrets that Montgomery was not more generous to Auchinleck (p. 277), and 
that Alanbrooke published his private diaries (p. 317). 

The merits of this memoir might thus seem to be entirely negative, but the 
comprehensive effect is very different. There is a serious authenticity about 
every sentence that makes it a corrective to the posturings of other writers who 
have thought too much of their own reputations. C. E. CARRINGTON 


DiptomaT. By Charles W. Thayer. Foreword by Harold Nicolson. London, 
Michael Joseph, 1960. 288 pp. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 
Mr THAYER, a former American diplomat, has written an entertaining, in- 
formative, and sometimes alarming book on diplomacy in general and American 
diplomacy in particular. His account of the history and principles of classic 
diplomacy is drawn chiefly from earlier works on the subject. The other two 
elements in the book, rather haphazardly mixed in with this general history, are 
a description of the development of modern American diplomacy and an account, 
often drawn from personal experience, of both American and Soviet diplomacy 
in action. These parts of the book are both more original and more interesting. 

To illustrate the kind of task that is liable to confront a modern American 
ambassador and his professional way of dealing with it, there is an amusing 
chapter on the American landing in the Lebanon in 1958, which also incidentally 
reveals a number of hitherto unpublished details about this operation and the 
events leading up to it. 

The alarming aspect of the book is the picture it gives of the political and 
material difficulties which beset the formulation and execution of American 
foreign policy. Mr Thayer, himself a firm supporter of the professional diplomat, 
has some sound criticisms to make on this subject. At the same time, he himself 
contributes to one’s sense of unease. Perhaps the most important present task 
of American diplomacy is a correct assessment of Soviet policy and negotiating 
methods. Mr Thayer has had considerable experience in dealing with the 
Russians and has a high respect for their skill as negotiators. Yet his judgments 
on Soviet diplomats and their methods are often marked by dogmatic general- 
izations on morals and history which contrast sharply with the wisdom and 
political realism shown abundantly elsewhere in this book. ROBERT STEPHENS 


PERSONAL CoLuMN. By Charles Belgrave. London, Hutchinson, 1960. 248 pp. 
Illus. Map. Index. 30s. 
Tus book, outstanding in its authenticity, sincerity, and modesty, will give 
great pleasure to the writer’s many friends, and will be of enlightening profit to 
wider circles also. Bahrain, the scene of Sir Charles’s thirty-one years of con- 
tinuous and devoted service (after previous East and North African experience), 
is admittedly on the fringe of the Arab world, and the internal affairs of so small 
acommunity (not exceeding 200,000 souls at the end of the period) cannot loom 
very large in the overall picture of Western Asia; but that does not deprive the 
book of its charm or its value. Apart from the interest, and indeed admiration, 
due to the career of a keen, intelligent, superlatively loyal public servant, work- 
ing as an always high-minded and constructive jack-of-all-trades in the admini- 
stration of a picturesquely placed independent Arab State, under a benevolent 
Ruler, the narrative covers a multitude of instructive Persian Gulf aspects, and 
embraces much human interest; in particular it depicts, in microcosm, the 
swing-over from almost mediaeval conditions of life and government little more 
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than a generation ago, to the restless and often brash modernity, the social | 
liberation, the political claims, of today. In this picture, here so accurately | 
drawn, there are elements to sadden as well as to be applauded—and there is | 
little, perhaps, to convince the reader or observer that the sum of human } 
happiness in Bahrain is, thanks to its new intelligentsia, on the increase; but | 
the new conditions and aspirations must be accepted as here to stay, and this | 
book gives a closely accurate account of them, and of much more. 

There are one or two slips in the text: Andarman for Andaman (p. 38), here | 


for her (p. 59, 1. 22), Hilli for Hilla (p. 119), culpatory for exculpatory (p. 239, | 


1.14). And does not the author’s obtter dictum on the Arab character (‘by nature 
unsentimental, cynical and materialistic—p. 36) require a good deal of 
qualifying? S. H. Loncrice 


THE Story OF MY LiFe. Vol 11: 1922-1925. By M. R. Jayakar. Preface by D. R. 

Gadgil. Bombay, London, Asia Publishing House, 1959. ix + 742 pp. 75s. 
Tuts book is both an autobiography and a political record. Mr Jayakar played 
a prominent part in the public life of India. In his own words (p. v), he had his 
full share ‘not only in the political field but also in the off-shoots of India’s Free- 
dom movement in the direction of social, religious and educational reforms’. He 
was successively a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, of the Legis- 
lative Assembly (i.e. the National Parliament in Delhi), a Judge of the High 
Court, and a Privy Councillor. He died in March 1959, leaving his book un- 
finished, though the third of his four volumes was nearly complete.! Even in its 
incomplete form it makes an authentic contribution to Indian political history 
since, say, 1905. His portraits of Gandhi and Motilal Nehru are well drawn; and 
his account of the proceedings of the Bombay Legislative Council and of the 
birth and growth of the Swaraj Party is pertinent as a footnote to the Indian 
story in the twentieth century. 

Some of his judgments call for critical comment. On p. 447, for instance, he 
describes ‘the entire system as so organized as to presume the durability of 
British rule in India’, and he speaks of British officials as ‘guided by national 
egoism, apathy, contempt and arrogance’. This statement is not merely out of 
focus but positively untrue. One has only to look at the part played by Lord 
Hailey (then Sir Malcolm Hailey), or by Sir Denys Bray, or by Sir Ernest 
Burdon—to mention only three of the score or more of British public servants 
in India—to see how much these men contributed to the growth of the whole 
Indian sub-continent during the formative years of the past half-century. 
Despite these lapses from historical truth, this book earns a high place in the 
Indian record. A. F. WHYTE 


WILL CLayton: A Short Biography. By Ellen Clayton Garwood. Austin, Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1959. xii ++ 164 pp. $3. 

THE author of this interesting biography is the eldest daughter of the late Will 
Clayton, the Texas statesman who, as the first occupant of the U.S. Under- 
Secretaryship of State for Economic Affairs in the years immediately following 
the conclusion of the second World War, played a large part in the loans to 
Britain, the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, and, more 
particularly, the Marshall Plan of which he was the inspirator. The events lead- 
ing to the adoption by the United States of this Plan are admirably described in 
this book, which also contains documents classified up to now as confidential, 
such as Clayton’s Memorandum of 27 May 1947, where he strongly emphasized 
the real benefits throughout the world of an ‘unhampered international flow of 
trade’ and his cable from Geneva of 15 August 1947 drawing attention to the 
‘great opportunity to help Europe lift herself permanently out of a morass of 
bilaterism and restrictionism which has floated in to us on a floodtide of destruc- 
1 Vol. 1 (1873-1922) appeared in 1958. 
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tion. If we fail to seize this opportunity now it will probably never return 
except possibly after a third World War’ (pp. 115-121). Fortunately, the 
United States did not ‘fail to seize’ this opportunity and the urgency of this 
assistance is repeated in the many articles and speeches contributed by Clayton 


' and culminating in the important statement which he made on 25 June 1958, 


during the discussions in the U.S. Senate Finance Committee on the renewal of 


the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act (p. 5). His review of the world situation 
in this statement, made just before the intensification of the cold war through 


- the revolution in Iraq and the rebellion in Lebanon, sounds today as prophetic. 


Additional light is similarly thrown on Clayton’s outstanding achievements as 
Chairman of the U.S. trade delegation to the Geneva Conference of 1947 which 
led to the signature of the Havana International Trade Organization. 

In the examination of all these events Mrs Clayton Garwood’s biography is a 
model of accuracy and scholarly research, and its value is enhanced by the 
inclusion of some hitherto unpublished material on America’s approach to the 
foreign and economic problems which engaged world diplomacy during these 
crucial years. C. JOHN COLOMBOS 


Lupwic CZECH ARBEITERFUHRER UND STAATSMANN. By J. W. Briigel. Vienna, 
Verlag der Wiener Volksbuchhandlung, 1960. 202 pp. Bibliog. DM 9. $2.25. 
Sch. 55. 

TuIs small book, designed as a tribute to Ludwig Czech on his ninetieth birth- 

day, is of quite unusual historical importance. Czech was a Moravian German 

Jew and a leading Socialist who took office in various Czechoslovak Cabinets as 

Minister of Social Welfare or Public Works. His biographer, Dr Briigel, who 

served as his secretary in both Ministries, has been through the relevant German 

Foreign Office material, both published and unpublished, and his tribute to 

Czech includes many quotations from German Ministers in Prague in the 

‘twenties and ’thirties. Dr Briigel has in fact done some extremely important 

research which explodes several myths propagated by the extremist Sudeten 

Germans in the Federal Republic today. The documentary evidence makes it 

clear that the majority of the Sudeten Germans were relatively well off in Czecho- 

slovakia, and even content to be there, until Nazi propaganda soured them after 

1933. It also makes it clear that Henlein was paid from Germany from his 

political début onwards, and shows on the other hand that BeneS was liberal in 

his actions as well as in his words in the matter of fair treatment for the Sudeten 

Germans in the first Czechoslovak Republic. Ludwig Czech was rewarded by 

the Nazis for his industrious and courageous career with death in Theresienstadt. 

Itis to be hoped that Dr Briigel will have the opportunity to expand this sketch 

into a major study of the period. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


LAW 


THE NUREMBERG TRIALS IN INTERNATIONAL LAw. By Robert K. Woetzel. 
London, Stevens; New York, Praeger, 1960. xv + 287 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
42s. 

THOUGH it is now fifteen years since the Nuremberg Trials held the attention of 

the world, the legal disputations still continue and are likely so to do for many 

years to come. A glance at the impressive Bibliography that Dr Woetzel prints 
at the end of his valuable book brings home to the reader the growing importance 
the Trials in international law and the immense contributions which have 
been made by lawyers in many countries to the discussion of difficult and 
wntroversial points of law raised by the procedure. Dr Woetzel’s book is valu- 
able for the clear way in which the legal principles involved are stated, and for 
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the dispassionate manner in which all the conflicting views are marshalled into 
a concise, readable narrative. He does not hesitate to state his own views on 
the many legal questions he discusses, but his main conclusions are that the 
setting-up of the International Military Tribunal under the Charter of London 
of August 1945 to try the major war criminals was necessary, legally justifiable, 
of immense importance in the growth and development of international law, and 
because it had ‘the sanction of the international community’ it has become a 
milestone in the development of international criminal law towards the setting 
up of a permanent international penal court. 

An interesting feature of the book is a comparison between the Nuremberg 
and the Tokyo trials and a further comparison with the trials which followed the 
judgement of the International Military Tribunal. Dr Woetzel also deals fully 
with the important Resolutions of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1946 and 1951 when the principles of the London Charter and the judgement ' 
of the Tribunal were affirmed and when the Draft Code of Offences against the 
Peace and Security of Mankind was approved. Dr Woetzel is fully aware of 
the legitimate criticisms of the Nuremberg procedure and deals adequately with 
most of them. But his suggestion that judges from other countries, and even 
from Germany, might have been given seats on the Bench in order to destroy 
the impression of the victors trying the vanquished is not quite so easy and 
practical as it sounds. The trial lasted twelve months, but if many more lan- 
guages had been represented it might have broken down. As it was, every 
document had to be translated into four languages, and all the evidence had to 
be translated as it was spoken into the four languages—German, Russian, 
French, and English. To those who were at Nuremberg throughout the trial it 
seems something of a miracle not only that it was concluded within the year 
but also that the ‘international community’ should in the resuit have praised 
the fairness and the impartiality of the trial. 

Dr Woetzel has placed lawyers of all countries in his debt by the careful and 
judicial analysis of the legal principles enunciated at Nuremberg and it is to be 
hoped that his book will be widely read. BIRKETT | 
WO6ORTERBUCH DES VOLKERRECHTS. Begriindet von Professor Dr Karl Strupp.’ 

Vol. 1: Aachener Kongress to Hussar-Fall. 2nd ed. By Hans-Jiirgen| 
Schlochauer. Berlin, Verlag Walter de Gruyter, 1960. xix-+800 pp. DM 180. 
Tuis dictionary of international law can, without exaggeration, be described a 
unique. The volume under review is the first of three volumes, the last of which 
—it is hoped—will be published in the spring of 1962. Volume I contains about| 


400 entries, and the number of entries in each of the two subsequent volume) 


is expected to be about the same. 

Certain features of the dictionary may be mentioned to indicate the general 
arrangement and treatment of the subjects covered. Matters of historical 
interest are included where required for a full understanding of the development 
of international law and diplomacy and of existing rules of customary and con- 
ventional law. All causes célébres of international law, whether decisions 0 
international tribunals or municipal courts or the outcome of diplomatic 
settlement, are treated at length, and in each case the relevant facts underlying 





the decision are stated in sufficient detail to make possible a proper appreciation 
of the legal principles involved. Cases appear under the names by which they 
are generally known and, where necessary, cross-references facilitate the reader‘ 
task in tracing cases known under more than one name. The summarizeé 
versions of the cases are altogether admirable, and full references are given tt 
enable the reader to study each case in the official report in which it is published. 


The other entries dealing with specific subjects are to be found under thi) 


description best known to specialists in international law and diplomacy, ané 
here again frequent cross-references facilitate the task of finding a subject unde 
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some other description which may perhaps be less well known but is neverthe- 
less in current use. 

Under ‘Europe’, ‘European’, etc., more than fifteen entries will be found. 
This, however, is by no means the full extent of the treatment of subjects Te- 
lating to Europe because many entries will appear in one or other of the subse- 
quent volumes under different headings. It is, of course, quite impossible to 
select particular subjects for special consideration here but, as far as the English 
reader is concerned, special attention may be drawn to entries dealing with the 
European Economic Community, Euratom, the European Free Trade Associa- 
tion, and the numerous other entries which complete the picture of the be- 
wildering multitude of organizations and institutions set up in Europe since the 
war. Not only existing organizations and treaties are included but also those 
which, for political or economic reasons, never came into being, such as the 
European Defence Community, the European Political Community, and others. 

No publication is known to the reviewer which, within a comparatively 
limited compass, deals as extensively with questions of this kind. The same 
applies to all the other entries with the subject-matter of which the average 
English reader may be expected to be more familiar. The editor has set no 
limits, in the geographical or any other sense, to the subjects covered by the 
entries, and problems concerning the Commonwealth, the American Continent, 
Africa, and Asia have received the same meticulous attention as those of more 
immediate interest to Europeans. 

Professor Schlochauer and his fellow-editors are to be congratulated on this 
remarkable work and the publishers on a book which is attractive and extremely 
well produced. F. Honig 


ANNUAIRE FRANCAIS DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL V: 1959. Paris, Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1960. 1160 pp. Index. NF 60. 


IN the course of the last five years the Annuaire has become an institution which 
few international lawyers would now care to miss. Since its inception in 1955 it 
has grown in volume, and the reviewer will be excused if he gives no more than 
asummary of the contents of the present volume which runs into almost 1200 
ages. 

: ~ in previous years, the volume for 1959 is again divided into nine sections: 
general studies on various subjects of international law unconnected with one 
another as far as subject-matter is concerned but selected merely by reason of 
their topicality; a survey of decisions of international tribunals in which, during 
the period covered, the jurisprudence of the International Court of Justice 
happens to take pride of place for the fortuitous reason that the number of 
decisions of the Court has been rather greater during the period under review 
than previously; articles on the United Nations and other ‘universal inter- 
national organizations’; articles on matters connected with the institutionaliza- 
tion of Europe, and more especially problems affecting the Council of Europe 
and the European Community, the European Human Rights Commission, and 
the European Court of Human Rights; contributions on legal problems affecting 
France and the French Community; a survey of decisions of French courts 
covering questions of public international law; French State practice in matters 
of international law; a chronological table of events of international concern in 
1959; and, finally, bibliographical notes on comprehensive works, monographs, 
and articles on international law published in various countries in 1959. 

The encyclopaedic character of the Annuaire is evident from this short 
summary of its contents, and there is no doubt that in its own field it is a unique 
publication prepared with great care and devotion by a large number of con- 
tributors under the editorship of Madame Bastid and MM. Fischer and Vignes. 


F. Honic 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE UNITED NATions. By Quincy Wright. London, 
Asia Publishing House for the Indian School of International Studies, 1960, 
x + 134 pp. 28s. 6d. 
THIS small book is based on lectures given by the author at the Inter-American 
Academy of Comparative and International Law at Havana and at the Indian 
School of International Studies in New Delhi. Professor Quincy Wright is wel 
known as an authority in the fields of both international law and political scieng 
and is therefore eminently qualified to present general observations on the 
prospects of improving world order through international law and international 
organization. The book begins with a consideration of the role of the United 
Nations in contemporary international relations. The chief importance of the 
United Nations, in Professor Wright’s view, lies in its role as a symbol of worl 
unity. He is not optimistic, however, about the United Nations as an agency 
for promoting international law in present circumstances. He considers that, 
although traditional international law requires modifications, ‘the new inter 
national law of the Charter, which seeks to deal with the major political problems 
of the world, is not sufficiently stabilized readily to lend itself to the methods 
of jural analysis characteristic of the International Law Commission’ (p. 16), 
Separate chapters follow on the interpretation and application of the Charter, 
domestic jurisdiction, and the prevention of aggression. Professor Wright con- 
cludes his characteristically balanced survey with a weighing of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a Charter Review Conference and with a plea for a mor 
informed public opinion about the United Nations. D. H. N. JoHnson 


Wortp LEGAL OrpDER: Possible Contributions by the People of the United 
States. By Wallace McClure. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xvi + 366 pp. Bibliog 
Index. $7.50. 60s. 

Tuts book was sponsored by the World Rule of Law Center, Duke University 

School of Law. Its author, who served in the State Department for thirty years, 

is already known for a work on International Executive Agreements, published 

in 1941. The book consists of an Introduction and three Parts. The principd 
argument is that, since law ‘forms an inherent and essential part of human 
civilization and is a single universal phenomenon’ (p. 34), international lav, 
whether based on treaties or on custom, necessarily prevails over national law, 

In Part One the author studies the practice of the United States with regard to 

the relative standing of treaties, statutes, and the Constitution of the United 

States itself. He considers that, although the Constitution declared treaties, 

constitutionally valid statutes, and the Constitution itself to be the ‘supreme 

Law of the Land’, without specifying which should be accounted first, ‘the 

Constitution presupposes the primacy of treaties should there be lack of har- 

mony among the three kinds of law’ (p. 133). Acknowledging that practice does 

not entirely support this view, he recommends that court decisions, or if neces 
sary a constitutional amendment, proclaiming the priority of treaties over 
statutes, would be the appropriate first contribution by the people of the United 

States towards a strengthening of world order. In Part Two the author goes 

even further and suggests that the next contribution to be made by the peopl 

of the United States should be to recognize explicitly ‘the supremacy of the 
whole of the law of nations over the whole of the national law’ (p. 208). In Part 

Three Mr McClure discusses the legal structure of the world community. The 

treatment of the subject is, however, rather diffuse, and the only specific recon- 

mendation that appears to be made to the American people is that they should 
follow the rule of law and try to persuade others to do likewise. 
D. H. N. Jounson 


1 New York, Columbia University Press. 
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Le DROIT INTERNATIONAL DE LA MER. Tome I. By Olivier de Ferron, Geneva, 
E. Droz; Paris, Librairie Minard, 1960. 264 pp. Table. (Etudes d’histoire 
économique, politique et sociale sous la direction de Jacques Freymond et 
Jacques l’Huillier.) Sw. Frs. 20. 
Tue second volume of Dr de Ferron’s treatise ? is entirely taken up by a review 
of the international law on fisheries and the continental shelf. Judging from the 
length devoted to these two topics, it may be assumed that it is the learned 
author’s intention to enrich the literature of international maritime law by 
several more volumes in the near future. This method of publication at regular 
intervals of isolated chapters of a subject enjoys the distinct advantage of pro- 
viding a thorough examination of each separate topic, but invites the obvious 
remark that, in view of the constant changes in the international law of the sea, 
some portions at least of the first volumes may become out-of-date by the time 
the last volumes are published. 

However this may be, there is no doubt that Dr de Ferron has dealt with 
these two subjects in a masterly way which augurs well for his future explora- 
tions on the law of the sea. The long discussions which took place at the second 
Sea Conference of Geneva (March/April 1960) show how many intricate prob- 
lems of the law governing the limit of territorial waters and fisheries still remain 
to be solved before an international agreement may be arrived at. Many jurists 
will share the author’s criticism (written before the failure of this Conference) 
that it was a mistake to prepare it in such haste, as the conflict of views which 
had manifested itself at the first Geneva Conference in 1958 was bound to be 
renewed yr increased violence in a second Conference so prematurely con- 
vened (p The present reviewer may be permitted to add that he has alw ays 
naintainc a that any extension of the traditional three-mile limit of territorial 
waters is not only opposed to British interests, but seriously undermines the 
undamental principle of the freedom of the seas. It would appear that the best 
method for meeting the conflicting contentions of maritime States would con- 
sist in the signing of bilateral treaties recognizing an extension of territorial 
waters bpresseh such an extension is justified by compelling and irrefutable 
reasons, and this is the policy which is now being adopted by the British 
Government in its discussions with Norway. 

The second subject treated by Dr de Ferron is closely connected with the 
exploitation of the wealth of the sea, which is constantly growing in importance, 
mainly due to the great advances of modern science, as the recent judgement of 
the United States ne ee Court in United States of America vs. States of Texas 
é ors (No. ro Original, dated 31 May 1960) proves. In contrast with the 
ibortive discussions at the second Geneva Conference on territorial waters and 
isheries, the first Geneva Conference was successful in reaching am agreement 
by the signing of the Convention on the ‘Continental Shelf’ on 28 April 1958. 
Itsimplications are so admirably analysed by Dr de Ferron that it is to be hoped 
that he will not long delay the publication of his subsequent volumes. 

C. JOHN COLOMBOS 


LES CONCEPTIONS SOVIETIQUES DU BROT DE LA MER. By France de Hartingh. 
ere by André Gros. Paris, R. Pichon and R. Durand-Auzias, Librairie 
générale de droit et de juris ae 1960. 198 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Frs. 
2,70. 
Iv his Preface to this monograph, Professor André Gros, the distinguished leg 
adviser to the French Foreign Office, writes that an analysis of the Soviet < 
m the law of the sea shows, without any exaggeration, but also rather un- 
expectedly, that the Marxist doctrines of modern Russia have had very little 
nfluence on this branch of international law, which has remained essentially 


' Vol. t was reviewed in International Affairs, January 1960, p. 97. 
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traditional in character. The only exception which may be described as being 
based on the conception of a Socialist Soviet State is the immunity which 
Russia claims for all her merchant marine, independently of the private trade 
in which her ships are engaged. 

In the same order of conceptions, Russia’s adherence to the classical doctrine 
of the freedom of the seas is explained, as the learned author points out, by her 
realization of the fact that, while she is predominantly a Continental Power, she 
would be unable to enjoy to the full this freedom unless she became also a 
leading maritime Power. Rather in antithesis to this policy is her claim toa 
twelve-mile limit of territorial waters which she considers essential for he 
political and economic security, but which has always been resisted by several 
other maritime States, notably by Great Britain and the United States. 

It is to the examination of these two conceptions that the bulk of the book 
is devoted, and in doing so Dr de Hartingh draws largely on the opinions of 
Russian authors, and on the official declarations of Russian delegates at inter- 
national conferences and arbitral tribunals, in a series of chapters dealing with 
territorial waters, the high seas, the preservation of the wealth of the sea, and 
the continental shelf. The great merit of this work thus consists in making 
available for the first time in such a comprehensive way the views of the prin- 
cipal exponents of present Russian policy on these subjects. Particularly 
valuable are the charts printed as an annexe to this volume and the chronological | 
tables (pp. 139 to 145) of Soviet legislation on the law of the sea and of the} 
international treaties to which Russia has been a party since 1824. 

C. JoHN COLOMBOS 


CONTROLS FOR OUTER SPACE AND THE ANTARCTIC ANALOGY. By Philip C. Jessup 
and Howard J. Taubenfeld. New York, Columbia University Press, 1959; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. xi+-379 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 355. 

Le Droit DE L’ESPACE. By Charles Chaumont. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1960. 128 pp. Bibliog. (‘Que sais-je?’ Le point des connaissances 
actuelles. No. 883.) 

THE work of Professors Jessup and Taubenfeld may perhaps be more appro- 

priately called Controls for Antarctica and Outer Space. Being the first volume 

in the new Columbia University series of Studies in International Organization, 
the emphasis of the book is fittingly on the organization of international co- 
operation and control. The book is divided into three parts: (1) international 
controls in retrospect, (2) international controls for the Antarctic, and (3) inter 
national controls for outer space. Part One may be regarded by some as the 
most useful, where numerous precedents and patterns of joint control of terti- 
tories and functional international co-operation are examined. Part Three, on 
outer space, is most timely in raising many of the problems which are urgently 
in need of international agreement and control. But Part Two has to some 
extent been overtaken by events—in particular, the signing of the Antarctica 

Treaty at Washington on I December 1959. From this point of view, the present 

title of the book, Controls for Outer Space and the Antarctic Analogy, has even 

more relevance than what the text of the book might suggest. 

While the work of Professors Jessup and Taubenfeld should prove most help- 
ful in approaching the many problems raised by man’s penetration into outer 
space, Professor Chaumont’s booklet resolves itself largely into a bank of 
speculations and aspirations. Starting off from a misconception of the rules of 
international air law (p. 38), the author convinces himself that in discussing the 
legal regime of outer space it is possible and desirable to dispense with the 
concept of sovereignty altogether (p. 54). Believing that the freedom of outer 
space is already an established principle (p. 63), Professor Chaumont thinks that 
all that is needed is a set of directives regulating activities in space (p. 61) based 
on the rather sanguine principle that the ‘freedom of each is only limited by the 
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equal freedom of others’ (p. 60). The learned author ridicules the idea of 
sovereignty (whether national or international) over outer space as an ‘excess 
of anthropocentrism’ (p. 58). This may well be true in terms of metaphysics, but 
all those who address themselves to the problems of international affairs, outer 
space included, would do well not to forget that ‘after all . . . space problems are 
essentially earth-bound’ (Jessup and Taubenfeld, p. 272). As Professors Jessup 
and Taubenfeld have so rightly pointed out: 


It is clear on a moment’s reflection that now, and probably for some time to come, 
many of the problems connected with outer space are more closely connected with 
earth and with man on earth. .... In speaking of ‘controls for outer space’ we are 
thinking of man-made and man-applied controls; of controls not of space, but of 
man-made objects and also of men 7# space, and ultimately of men on planets in 


space (p. 4). BIN CHENG 


DROIT D’OUTRE-MER. Tome I!: Les rapports actuels de la France métropolitaine 
et des pays d’Outre-mer. By P. F. Gonidec. Paris, Editions Montchrestien, 
1960. 595 pp. Index. NF. 25.40. 

M. GonIDEc’s second volume! brings to the end of 1959 the story of the 

relations between France and her former empire. Even in the few months since 

the last date he mentions there has been a further significant change, as the 

Autonomous Republics, one after another, have opted out of the formal struc- 

ture of the Community and attained independence in external as well as internal 

matters. But there are still some oversea territories whose status is defined by 
the French Constitution of 1958—St Pierre-et-Miquelon, the Comores, the 

Pacific islands now grouped under the title of Polynesia, and New Caledonia. 

There are also the oversea departments: the ‘quatre vieilles’ (Martinique, Guade- 

loupe, Guiana, and Réunion) and Algeria, now divided into Algerian and 

Saharian departments. As examples of different possible relationships between 

a metropolitan Power and its dependencies they are rich in interest. 

M. Gonidec’s analysis of the Community points from time to time the con- 
trast between it and the Commonwealth with its almost total absence of formal 
definition of the relations between its members. France has in the Community 
a dominant position such as Britain relinquished long ago. As he shows, this is 
the inevitable consequence of the disparity in economic strength between France 
and the other members. It is expressed, however, in a Constitution which 
retains for France the preponderant weight of decision in a very widely defined 
field of common interests. 

Particularly valuable is the section of the book describing the Constitutions 
that the Autonomous Republics have given themselves. These closely resemble 
that of the Fifth Republic, especially in the powers of the head of the State and 
the limitations on parliamentary control of the executive. This section needs 
to be read with M. Gonidec’s brief but illuminating account of the parties in 
West Africa, where he shows that there is in effect only one party in each of the 
new States, and that, though a number of these may have a common name, 
they are actually tied to local interests. As long as the parties are of this nature, 
constitutional provisions against the dominance of the executive are largely 
irrelevant. L. P. MAIR 


SoviET STATE Law. By A. Denisov and M. Kirichenko. Trans. by S. Belsky and 
M. Saifulin. Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House; London, Central 
Books, 1960. 459 pp. I5s. 


THE Russian edition of this book declares its conformity to the State-prescribed 


course of the same name and authorizes its use as a textbook in institutions of 
legal education of university rank. Apart from a few incidental accommodations 


1 Vol. 1 was reviewed in International Affairs, January 1960, p. 98. 
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to changing facts, the present English version seems to differ from the 1957 
Russian text only in replacing the bibliography by legal texts (the U.S.S.R. 
Constitution, amended to December 1958, and measures on Supreme Soviet 
elections, the commission on legislative bills of the Soviet of the Union, the 
U.S.S.R. Supreme Court, and the supervisory function of the procuracy) and 
in excising most of the information about the nature and functioning oj 
‘bourgeois’ States. The translation faithfully preserves the suety flavour of the 
original. Inevitably, details can be criticized, e.g. ‘suburban areas’ (p. 167) asa 
rendering of dachniye posyolki, or ‘control’ (p. 285) for proveryat. All the dia- 
grams of State structure (16 pp.) are reproduced with amendments to date— 
though while (at pp. 152-3) the Buryat A.S.S.R. has been de-Mongolized, as 
decreed in July 1958, the two Buryat—Mongol national areas are not corrected 
to the new style. 

Apart from a chapter defining the subject-matter of Soviet State law and 
another on the evolution of the Constitution, the headings and contents of the 


chapters are much the same as those of the U.S.S.R. Constitution, though with | 


some differences of order. There is nothing on practice, no account, for example, 
of the meaning of differences of status between territorial-administrative or 
autonomous units for the work of those who staff them, and the obscurities of 
the Constitution, though much elaborated, are never explained. The function 


of the book in its Soviet setting must be supposed to be to teach the law student | 


correct general principles rather than law. This he can pick up later; English 
readers need translations of more concrete matter before they can follow him. 
DEREK J. R. Scott 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE PoLiTtcAL ECONOMY OF NATIONAL SECURITY: A Study of the Economic 
Aspects of the Contemporary Power Struggle. By James R. Schlesinger. 
New York, Praeger; London, Stevens (Atlantic Books), 1960. vii + 292 pp. 
Tables. Index. $6. 35s. 

THis is a useful and clearly-written discussion of economic aspects of the cold 

war, with special emphasis on what the United States can and should do about 

it. Many sensible things are said with refreshing vigour. Thus the author 
rightly deplores the tendency greatly to exaggerate the scale of the ‘Soviet 
trade and aid offensive’. He provides a very clear and thought-provoking ac- 
count of the problems of under-developed countries, emphasizing the reasons 
why Communist methods might appeal to the intelligentsia of these countries. 

One must also wholeheartedly agree with his criticisms of those who imagine 

that the United States must deliberately match Soviet industrial growth rates: 

clearly, there is no point in producing for the sake of production. 

By contrast, there are weak spots and omissions. Thus, in the course of an 
excursion into grand strategy, not once does it occur to Schlesinger that Soviet 
intentions in any part of the world might in some way be affected by our own 
policies. Maximum malevolence is taken for granted. It is assumed to be self- 
evident that U.S. politically-motivated aid, with or without bases, is a normal 
aspect of normal foreign policy, whereas (for example) Soviet aid in the Middle 
East is proof of bad faith, failure to play the game, and a ‘violation of trust’. 
This may not seem so obvious to the uncommitted observer. His treatment of 
Soviet growth reduces it far too easily to ‘modest’ proportions, and he seems un- 
aware that his argument about a ‘reduction’ in the Soviet growth rate (p. 185) 
contradicts his acceptance of low estimates for previous decades; compared 
with such estimates, there is an increase rather than a reduction in growth 
rates in the most recent years. He also provides a distorted picture of Soviet 
‘trade with the non-Communist world: it is simply not true that it is concentrated 
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on ‘smaller states like Egypt and Burma’ (p. 152); trade with Burma is negli- 
gibly small, and exports to the United Kingdom alone are greater than those to 
Egypt and India combined. A. NoVE 


GoLD AND DOLLar Crisis: The Future of Convertibility. By Robert Triffin. 
New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xiii + 195 pp. Tables. 38s. 

THE subject of this book is Professor Triffin’s proposal for an ‘internationalisa- 

tion of the foreign exchange components of world monetary reserves’ (p. I0). 

It would amount to the transformation of the International Monetary Fund 

into an international central bank, as recommended by Mr A. C. Day to the 

Radcliffe Committee (para. 678 of Report!, quoted on p. 165). 

Professor Triffin estimates that the growth in the world’s gold supply is 
likely to be insufficient to keep pace with the requirements of the world’s 
monetary reserves, and he contends that reserves of sterling and dollars are an 
unreliable supplement to it. He would transform these reserves (in part, or 
preferably in their entirety) into deposits with the Fund, reckoned in a special 
unit of account, convertible into gold and ‘into any currency even the “‘hardest”’ 
actually needed in settlements’ (p. 106). 

The Fund would acquire sterling and dollar assets, and in addition assets 
reckoned in its own unit, for it would lend to member banks. In order to guard 
against inflationary lending, the amount lent in any year would be restricted to 
so much as would allow the total monetary reserves of the members to increase 
by a prescribed percentage (pp. 103-4). 

Professor Triffin calculates reserve requirements by reference to the volume 
of trade or production, and would make the percentage somewhere about 3 or 5. 
But this rate of growth is mainly due to technological advance, and would only 
apply to the flow of money if the price level is to be kept constant. Full employ- 
ment is not inconsistent with prices falling in proportion to real costs, and the 
wage level remaining constant. A constant price level may veil a steady infla- 
tion. 

It is a mistake to look for any automatic check upon inflation. A limitation 
of reserves cannot be relied on to maintain a limitation of the flow of money. 
The relation between them can be varied within wide limits. And the flow of 
money in each country can be influenced only by its own monetary authorities. 
An international lender can give them the signal to contract, but the action must 
be through the money of the country in which goods are priced. A ‘bancor’ 
operating only between central banks would be too remote. 

RALPH HAWTREY 


INFLATION AND SocIETY. By Graham Hutton. London, Allen & Unwin, 1960. 
I6I pp. I5s. 

‘How inflation as a policy has come about in modern democracies, how to avoid 
it, and at what cost, is the theme of this book. It was written not for economists 
... but for citizens knowing nothing of economics’ (Foreword, p. 9). Actually, 
the book is much more concerned with the consequences of inflation than with 
its cause or cure. Indeed that is what the title leads us to expect, and it provides 
an ample field for rhetorical denunciation. 

Inflation is manifested in ‘a continuous and rapid rise in prices’ (p. 16). It 
occurs in a country ‘when its total of money income in any period rises faster 
than its real income of goods and services’ (p. 24). 

‘Sound money’ would ‘measure real costs as nearly as possible’ (p. 146), and 
Mr Hutton infers that it would keep ‘all prices and costs as stable as possible’. 
Stable costs and stable prices are not the same thing, and he looks to technical 
economic progress taking effect in ‘a downward movement in the money costs 

1 Cmnd. 827. 
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per unit of output’. Yet when he adduces improved productivity as one 
of the two essential means of stopping inflation, he seems to be contemplating 
an increase of money income in proportion to the supply of goods and services, 
and therefore a rise in costs, and, in particular, in money wages. Would not 
this be just that administering of ‘only a little’ inflation which he so emphatic- 
ally repudiates (pp. 48, 70-1, 73-4 and 147)? 
The other essential is ‘to cut down the pressure of new money and credit by 
cutting Government and State Expenditure’ (p. 153). Inflation is attributed to 
the ‘deliberate’ action of the financial authorities (pp. 29, 63, 70), or of a ‘lazy 
timid Government’ tempted to spend too much (pp. 132, 150). An outstanding 
defect of the book is the complete disregard of bank advances to commercial and | 
private borrowers as a source of inflation (p. 64). ' 
The only two mentions of Bank rate give no hint of how it works (pp. 111 
and 139), though the former passage seems to attribute to it the decisive effect 
in stopping inflation. Dovaluation is referred to as an effect of inflation and 
occasionally as an aggravating cause (pp. 46 and 110), but the possibility of an 
under-valuation of the money being a major cause of inflation is simply ignored, 
RALPH HAWTREY 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE SIZE OF NATIONS: Proceedings of a Confer- 
ence held by the International Economic Association. Ed. by E. A. G. 
Robinson. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1960. xxii 
+ 447 pp. Tables. Index. 50s. 

TueE International Economic Association met in Lisbon in 1957 to discuss the 

economic consequences of the size of nations. The present volume is a record of 

the proceedings of this conference. 

Size is only one of many factors affecting the wealth of nations, and some 
small countries are quite prosperous. The paper on Switzerland, for example, 
shows how that little country, with poor agricultural resources and hardly any 
raw materials, has achieved a very high level of productivity. Nevertheless a 
small nation is likely to be handicapped in various ways. Its home market may 
be too small for it to take full advantage of economies of scale in certain in- 
dustries. Its bargaining position may be weak. It may depend heavily ona 
narrow range of exports, and this dependence may lead to instability. The 
desire to remove such possible handicaps has played a part in movements to- 
wards common markets or free-trade areas. This is the book’s main theme. 

One of the points made by Professor Robinson in his interesting introduc- 
tion is that ‘some of the strongest arguments for economic integration are 
political, and concerned with defence, rather than economic’ (p. xxi). He also 
makes the important point that ‘a wide area of relatively free trade may give 
gains by permitting greater regional specialization on products for which the 
resources of a region have special comparative advantages’ (p. xxii). It isa 
pity that the restricted scope of the conference did not permit full discussion of 
these and other advantages, not all strictly economic, of larger territorial units 
and fewer national barrier-boundaries. F, BENHAM 


THE Economic WorLD BALaANceE. By Thorkil Kristensen and others. Copen- 
hagen, Munksgaard for the Foreign Policy Society; Amsterdam, North- 
Holland Publishing Co., 1960. 377 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Diagrams. 
Index. Dan. kr. 46. 

Tus volume has been prepared by a study group of the Foreign Policy Society 

of Denmark. It attempts to forecast possible economic trends in the main 

regions of the world over the next twenty years. 

The study group has taken its task very conscientiously and has assembled a 
large amount of statistical and other data, mainly from United Nations publi- 
cations. Much of the book gives an account of the economic situation around 
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1955, and discusses the main factors affecting economic growth. The value of 
the tentative forecasts obtained by projecting forward recent trends in popula- 
tion, output, capital-output ratios, and so forth is a matter of opinion. Some 
of them may be quoted. The annual rate of growth (1955-80) of per capita net 
product for the world as a whole will be between a minimum of 0.9 per cent and 
amaximum of 2.3 per cent (p. 250). The more developed areas will grow faster 
than the less developed; for Asia the maximum is 0.7 per cent and the minimum 
is minus 0-3 per cent. ‘The U.S.S.R.’s production per capita stands a fair chance 
of being largely on a level with that of Western Europe about the year 1980, but 
it will still be far below that of North America’ (p. 270). F. BENHAM 


CAPITAL IMPORTS INTO STERLING CouNTRIES. By A. R. Conan. London, Mac- 
millan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1960. ix +- 110 pp. Tables. Index. 18s. 


A COMPARATIVE study such as the present one which sets out to clarify the 
pattern and character of post-war movements of long-term capital into over- 
seas sterling Commonwealth countries should be of wide interest. The short- 
comings of available statistical data (which have only recently begun to receive 
oficial attention in Britain) are stressed by the author but have not deterred 
him from attempting a quantitative as well as qualitative analysis of the broad 
trends that emerged during the decade ending in 1958, contrasting them with 
the methods and significance of external financing in these countries before the 
second World War and indicating some of the implications. After a comparison 
of the overall trends in the capital flow into the individual Commonwealth 
countries or groups of countries (the colonies are lumped together and include 
Ghana and Malaya), Mr Conan goes on to assess the composition of these capital 
imports as between different types of public and private capital and between 
British and dollar sources of supply. He contrasts, for instance, the former 
predominance of external borrowing through issues on capital markets with 
post-war emphasis on private direct investment supplemented by government- 
to-government loans which each carry their own new problems for the debtor 
countries; aid in the form of grants is, in principle, excluded from consideration. 
He suggests that the post-war performance of Britain as capital exporter to the 
Commonwealth ‘may compare not unfavourably with the pre-war record’ 
(p. 8x), but finds that investment capital has not, in the main, flowed to the 
countries where it was most needed. The sharpest contrast is provided by 
Australia and South Africa on the one hand and India on the other. Moreover, 
the point is made that the ‘fairly mature’ economies such as Australia are likely 
to continue to require external capital on a considerable scale, in competition 
with the needs of the under-developed countries. This is a valuable pioneer 
effort in a field in which a great deal more investigation is needed. 
MARIANNE GELLNER 


ForEIGN Arp: Theory and Practice in Southern Asia. By Charles Wolf Jr. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xix + 442 pp. Tables. Index. 60s. 

Tuts book falls into two parts. The first part sets out the record of the economic 

and military aid provided by the United States to South and South-East Asia 

since the war. It is a detailed and well-documented account, country by country 
and year by year. The second part discusses the theory of foreign aid. 

Dr Wolf does not consider whether the United States has provided or is 
providing enough foreign aid, although at the end of his book he expresses the 
view that probably ‘a substantially larger share of our national product’ should 
be devoted to ‘mutual security’ (p. 416). His main concern is with the allocation 
of foreign aid among countries, and between military and non-military aid, 
once the total amount to be allocated to the region has been determined. He 
approaches this problem by considering the various objectives of foreign aid, as 
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an instrument of United States foreign policy. He discusses military assistance 
which has been provided ‘to meet various contingencies within the spectrum ¢ 
possible local wars’ (p. 284). The major political objective, and the one whichk 
believes can be correlated with the effectiveness of aid, has been to increase the! 
political strength and stability of the recipient countries. 

In Chapter 8 he puts forward a mathematical model. On the assumption tha 
political vulnerability (‘susceptibility to the socio-economic appeals of internd 
Communist political parties and organizations and susceptibility to influence by 
Soviet and Chinese foreign policies’) (p. 305) is related to the disparity betwea 
economic aspirations and economic progress (pp. 305-6) he suggests a number ¢ 
indicators of these magnitudes. No doubt this is an ingenious approach. But 
whether a country always becomes less ‘politically vulnerable’ when the pace ¢ 
its economic development is accelerated is, in my view, by no means certain. 

F. BENHAM 


SoviET Economic WARFARE. By Robert Loring Allen. Introduction by Erwin), 
Canham. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1960. =ta96 pp. Table 
Bibliog. Index. $5. 

Diz AUSLANDSHILFE DES OSTBLOCKS FUR DIE ENTWICKLUNGSLANDER: Analy 
und Prognose. By Klaus Billerbeck. Preface by Clodwig Kapferer. Ham 
burg, Verlag Weltarchiv, 1960. 116 pp. Bibliog. Clothbound DM | 
Paperback DM 12. 

SoviET BLoc FoREIGN AID TO THE UNDERDEVELOPED CounTRIES: An Analysis 
and a Prognosis. By Klaus Billerbeck. Translated by Jean Bollkaimper 
Preface by Clodwig Kapferer. Hamburg, Hamburg Archives of Worl 
Economy, 1960. 161 pp. Bibliog. Lithograph. $1.20. DM 5 

PROFESSOR ALLEN has set out in his well thought-out work to analyse Sovie 

economic warfare; Herr Billerbeck’s theme is both narrower and wider—th 

Sino-Soviet bloc’s aid to developing outside economies. Their books inevitably 

overlap for a very considerable field; yet they are happily complementary it 

more than one respect. 

Professor Allen has elaborated in greater detail some general themes, such 
as the relationship between State trading and economic warfare—a ‘permanent 
and irremovable fixture in the world economic scene’; the concept of economit 
warfare is defined as the ‘self-conscious attempt to use foreign economic relation 
to elevate interests of the state’ and characterized both by its goals—economic 
political, military benefits—and its weapons, ‘the carrot method of enticement 
and the stick method of pressure and coercion’ (p. 44). There are interestin 
excursions into some background matters more indirectly connected with tht 
subject proper, for example, the inevitably controversial problems of appraisd 
of Soviet economic growth, past and future. 

The usefulness of Herr Billerbeck’s book is enhanced by a systematic analysi 
of the bloc’s aid operations in individual countries and a good summing-y 
for the period between 1953 and mid-1960. On his reckoning the assistance 
pledged totals nearly $3,000 million, of which the U.S.S.R.’s share is about five 
sixths and China’s one-twentieth; only about one-sixth, or one-fifth at the most 
of the sum committed has so far been disbursed—approximately the equivalent 
of between a quarter and a third of the yearly U.S.A. aid; but as commitment 
grow, so, inevitably, do the annual rates of actual spending. (One wonder 
whether the writer and the publishers could revise the assessment at interval 
to keep it up to date.) 

Herr Billerbeck believes that it is the trade potentialities on both sides tha 
will determine, in the last instance, the bloc’s aid operation (p. 711). He mention 
the disadvantages of bilateral trading and collisions of interest between th 
bloc and exporters of various primary commodities. He also anticipates tht 

1 Page references here and below are to the German edition. 
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bloc’s diminishing returns from the trade-and-aid business, and the increasing 
troubles. But the decisive element in his approach would be the bloc’s growing 
absorptive capacity for products of the developing countries. But surely no less 
conclusive for the expansion of aid and trade with them will be the bloc’s avail- 
abilities of capital. 

Professor Allen proceeds from different premisses. He contends that ‘within 
limits—rather broad limits—the Soviet Union can do what it wants to do in 
overseas operations. Priorities, not capabilities, will call the tune’ (p. 242). 
Fortunately he qualifies this on the following page by allowing for the possible 
restrictive impact of domestic requirements and adds that ‘demands from 
Eastern Europe and mainland China might also result in a preference for them 
fora time’ (p. 243). He assumes, however, that ‘Eastern Europe and mainland 
China add substantially to Soviet capabilities...’ (p. 80). The contention 
seems unexceptionable in relation to the European orbit, which contributes 
about one-tenth to the bloc’s aid commitments. As to China, would the author 
adhere to his view in the light of the recent acrimonious exchanges between the 
two allies? 

What can the West do about the challenge? ‘Should the West decide so’, 
Professor Allen very sensibly remarks, ‘it could squeeze the Soviet Union out of 
every market, itself supply every economic development program, embargo 
the Soviet Union and get along without any Soviet products. Fortunately [he 
adds] the organization and concepts of the West prevent this’ (pp. 249-50). 
He advocates a mobilization of the West’s resources for an effective competition ; 
its methods, he thinks, are beyond the scope of his work. 

Herr Billerbeck concludes his book with a message. On the economic plane, 
he argues, the task for the West, in the face of the Soviet offensive, is—more 
important than massive aid—to provide markets for the products of developing 
countries. Still more imperative, he insists, is that the West should show under- 
standing for social and political dilemmas involved in economic development; 
more specifically, that it should realize that ‘non-communist regimes of a quasi- 
dictatorial character are a necessary transitional phase on the way to democratic 
forms of government and that poverty cannot be overcome without the applica- 
tion of certain methods of compulsion’ (p. 87). This is a vast subject of principles 
and pragmatic policies which cannot be adequately discussed within the scope 
of a short book review. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF SocIAL Security: An International 
Survey. By J. Henry Richardson. London, Allen & Unwin, 1960. 270 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

TuIs book is sponsored by the Cassidy Memorial Research Fund, established in 

memory of the late Director of the School of Social Work, Toronto. Professor 

Richardson writes with all the clarity, precision, and objectivity that one 

expects from an eminent authority. He has definite views of his own and 

expresses them frankly, but is careful to keep them distinct from his analysis 
of the problems and presentation of the facts. He makes skilful use throughout 
of international comparison. 

‘Social Security’ is defined as including all benefits designed to compensate 
for loss of .the capacity to earn, and also family allowances and medical care. 
Education, food subsidies and price control, and measures to reduce unem- 
ployment and improve public health are excluded. This definition is a sound 
one for practical purposes, but the reader should realize that, within these terms 
of reference, Professor Richardson cannot analyse or assess the concept of the 
‘Welfare State’, in theory or in practice. For this concept implies a total and 
integrated view of social policy, and he is concerned only with a part of it. 

Professor Richardson’s views on social security (in this sense) might be 
described as balanced and moderate. He asserts, on the one hand, that ‘social 
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security is much more than a charitable and humanitarian device. It is a con- 
structive policy which promotes industrial efficiency, and against its costs must 
be set substantial economic returns’ (p. 234). He also points out that a sub- 
stantial part of these costs is borne by the social class or income group that 
receives most of the benefits. In Britain, and some other countries, for instance, 
‘the workers pay for most of the social insurance benefits they receive, and in 
effect, the schemes mainly result in a redistribution of resources among them- 
selves’ (p. 62). On the other hand he states explicitly that, in his opinion, ‘the 
state should only do for people what they cannot do for themselves either 
individually or by voluntary methods, or which the state can do very much 
more efficiently’, and he rubs in the significance of the word ‘very’ (p. 37). But 
this emphasis on economy does not prevent him from recognizing that, largely 
for administrative reasons, retirement pensions and family allowances may 
properly be made available to all, and that an extensive use of the ‘means test’ 
is most undesirable. 

But the value of this book does not lie wholly, or even mainly, in the 
personal views of its author, interesting and helpful though they are. It should 
be read for its careful analysis of the outstanding technical problems in this 
field, and its comparison of their treatment in different countries. They include 
the proportion of the national income to be devoted to social security; the 
apportionment of the expenditure between various needs; the relative merits 
of flat rate and proportional benefits; methods of raising the money; the choice 
between accumulation of funds and ‘pay-as-you-go’ finance; the use of social 
security as a stabilizing factor in economic policy; priorities in under-developed 
countries. 

On one issue of large significance that crops up in several places, Professor 
Richardson leaves us a little bit in the air. It is the question of the effect on 
social security benefits of a general increase in productivity and of a rise in| 
individual standards of living. Various points are made which, though not | 
necessarily contradictory, cannot easily be reduced to synthesis. The author} 
states emphatically that, as productivity increases, the proportion of national 
income devoted to social security should diminish. He warns us against the 
loose thinking of those who say that the richer a country is, the more it should | 
spend on welfare, and treat this as a sacred principle needing no further examina- 
tion. So far, so good. But he also suggests that, as productivity and standards | 
of living rise, it should be possible to curtail certain benefits and concentrate 
expenditure where there is the greatest need. He also envisages, it seems, that | 
there might be some transfer of the burden of costs from social : security to wages, 
if the State confines itself to basic needs and leaves it to individuals and volun- | 
tary schemes to add what the higher standards expect. He does not favour 
extended use of the ‘means test’ to adjust benefits to individual needs. And, 
while suggesting that, as individual real incomes rise, receipts from public 
benefits should fall, he nevertheless is in sympathy with systems which grade 
insurance benefits in proportion to earnings. He gives some specific examples 
of ways in which necessary adjustments could be made, namely by postponing 
the retirement age, by lengthening the waiting period for unemployment 
benefit, and by starting family allowances with the third child. There is room 
for more detailed study of these questions, because the whole issue is crucial. 
There is real danger in allowing the idea to become established that progress 
consists in the parallel and unrelated increase of both wages and social benefits. 

In his conclusion Professor Richardson writes: ‘In all countries, the need for 
social security is no longer an issue between political parties. What is still con- 
troversial is the rate of expansion to protect more people and cover more risks, 
together with methods of financing and standards of benefit’ (p. 234). His 
point is admirably illustrated in his book. There is social security everywhere, 
but the range of difference as regards both the proportion of the national income 
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devoted to it and the division of the total sum between the various services is 
remarkable. For example, among European countries in 1953-54, Western 
Germany devoted 19:2 per cent of its income to social security and Switzerland 
7-6 per cent; the figure for the United States was 5-4 (p. 87). Family allowances 
absorbed 27°8 per cent of the total expenditure in France, 6-6 per cent in the 
United Kingdom, and were non-existent in Western Germany and the United 
States (p. 94). These and similar differences are worthy of close study. 
The book contains an excellent select bibliography. T. H. MARSHALL 


ApuLt EDUCATION AND EUROPEAN CO-OPERATION. By K. R. Stadler. Leyden, 
A. W. Sythoff for the Council of Europe, 1960. 91 pp. Index. (European 
Aspects: A Collection of Studies relating to European Integration. Series 
A: Culture. No. 2.) Clothbound F7. 5.50. 

Tuis study, based on an inquiry undertaken with the aid of a Council of Europe 
Fellowship, contains interesting material on adult education in Europe, in so 
far as it is concerned with international relations as a means to promote Euro- 
pean co-operation. Neither in its analysis, nor in its conclusions and recom- 
mendations, can a pamphlet within so brief a compass go very deeply into the 
problems involved. The reader is most aware of this, perhaps, in the section 
concerned with the varying attitudes to and demands on adult education in the 
different countries of Europe mentioned by Mr Stadler. But he has some wise 
observations and apt quotations which bring home vividly a few of the wrong 
ways of setting about the education of adults for European co-operation. 

Mr Stadler quotes an American source for the all-too-true statement that 
there is evidence that face-to-face contact does not necessarily bring under- 
standing (p. 66). He himself thinks that ‘basically it is ingrained national habits 
that are the stumbling block: you discuss politics with your neighbours in the 
bistro or the pub—if you discuss politics at all; but not with foreigners who 
know so much more about it than you do, who have a great grievance and want 
you to help them’ (p. 67-8). 

Again, he quotes Dr Feickert, of the outstandingly successful German 
Heimvolkshochschule at Goehrde, as saying: ‘We did not turn ourselves into a 
propaganda centre for the European idea but considered it our duty to keep on 
raising the vital issues of our European existence, to discuss in our conrses all 
the arguments for and against . . . and thus enable our students to decide for 
themselves what their attitude was to be’ (p. 45). Rather surprisingly, Mr 
Stadler writes of adult education that ‘the paradoxical situation arises that much 
better work for European understanding may occasionally [reviewer’s italics] be 
done where there is no emotional involvement but an academic approach, where 
the enthusiasm of the partisans of a particular cause . . . leads to exaggerated 
hopes and subsequent disappointments’ (p. 29). 

Finally, in the chapter ‘How “European” Are We?’, some interesting if not 
always encouraging differences of motive and approach towards the ‘European 
idea’ are revealed in West European countries. It is left to the Austrian Catholic 
Bildungswerk of Salzburg to make the only reference in the pamphlet to the fact 
that there is a difference between an ‘all-European’ and a ‘merely West Euro- 
pean’ conception of co-operation, although in this case a distinction is made to 
suit that country’s ‘mission and her international status’ (p. 27). H.G. L. 


RACE RELATIONS AND MENTAL HEALTH. By Marie Jahoda. Paris, Unesco; 
London, Ministry of Education, 1960. 48 pp. Bibliog. 50 cents. NF 1.75. 
2s. Od. 

Tus is the latest booklet in Unesco’s admirable series, The Race Question in 

Modern Science, and it appears most opportunely during World Mental Health 

Year. The author sums up in simple and clear terms what is known about the 
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psychological nature of prejudice in mentally healthy people and those who ar | 
mentally sick. In conclusion she describes a difficulty that is of great significance 
in any plans to ease group tensions. Religious or racial prejudice is often! 
convenient pseudo-solution of a person’s deep psychological conflicts that are 
not being openly faced. If prejudice against a particular group is taken away 
from him without the underlying problems being resolved, he may turn hy 
aggressive and hostile tendencies against yet another group. DONALD Woop 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND BRITAIN [ 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PREDICAMENT. The British Commonwealth, the United 
States and European Unity. By H. C. Allen. London, Macmillan; New 
York, St Martin’s Press, 1960. xiv-+-241 pp. Index. Clothbound 30s. 
Paperbound 15s. 

PROFESSOR ALLEN’S theme may be briefly stated. Great Britain cannot joina| 

European Union, for sound economic and political reasons. But neither can 

she safely stand out. She must therefore put forward a viable alternative. That} 

alternative should be an Atlantic Union of Britain, the United States, the ‘old | 

Commonwealth (Canada, Australia, New Zealand), and the States, or some df} 

them, of Western Europe. For the United States the appeal of the Union woult| 

be the great accession of strength it would give to the West in the struggle with 

Communism, for Europe the same strength together with greater security fo 

democracy (and greater economic advantages) than European Union can give, 

In support of his proposal Professor Allen marshals some effective evidence 
and some skilful pleading. It is good to find an academic figure speaking ott} 
firmly and at length on an important subject which British politicians have 
mishandled. But sceptics will retain their doubts. Professor Allen is apt to 
argue, when it suits him, that political emotions are hard facts, and again, when 
that suits him, that they change readily in response to changing interests. The 
validity of much of his thesis depends on predictions, both about the speed with 
which Atlantic Union could become eflective and about the future of Com- 
munism, which he freely admits are almost impossible to make. His appeal to 
the United States in particular rests on a gloomier view of world history during 
the past decade than many observers would take. 

Britain has a unique interest in Atlantic Union—fear of European Union— 
which would make her advocacy suspect on both sides of the Atlantic. But ith 
difficult not to think, in spite of his disclaimers, that the cause nearest to 
Professor Allen’s heart is Anglo-American, rather than Atlantic, Union. His 
book is addressed to British and American readers. His arguments to Europeans 
are perfunctory; and one at least—that Atlantic Union would protect Europeans 
against their own tendency to dictatorship—could not be used. Though entirely 
modest on his own behalf he speaks with great arrogance for his race. Such 
sentences as: “The ingredients of English historical greatness have not only been 
devotion to principle and great energy, but a political acumen sometimes 
amounting to genius’ (p. 89) come with no grace from a Briton and may be 
greeted with derision even in America. 

The origin of the European Union movement was the collapse of European 
national confidence after the second World War. Neither American nor even 
British confidence has yet been similarly broken. Until they are, schemes for 
union will make slow headway. That need be no reason for abandoning them. 
But it suggests that Atlantic or Anglo-American Union, if either came about, 
would be, however advantageous to Britain, less important to the world than 
Professor Allen supposes. For the world, as it has made increasingly clear, 
would rather not be saved if salvation means life in an Anglo-Saxon mould. 
That is the essential Anglo-American predicament. A. E. CAMPBELL 
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Tue RounpD TABLE: Jubilee Issue. No. 200, September 1960. London, The 
Round Table, 1960. pp. 334-435. 7s. 6d. (By Air Mail ros.) Subscription 
30s. $5. 

THE two-hundredth number of The Round Table, the Jubilee Issue, follows the 

conventional style in form and presentation except that the opening page bears 

amessage of congratulation from the Queen. It is an achievement for a pressure- 
group, and we think that the members of the ‘Round Table’ will not object to 

that description, to have maintained a constant flow of activity for so long a 

period with a steady aim; all the more when the Commonwealth has changed 

and is now changing its character so rapidly as to raise doubts about its identity. 

To dip into the pages of The Round Table in 1910, 1930, and 1960 is like stepping 

into Heraclitus’s river in which ‘different and again different waters flow’. 

‘It would have saddened the founders—it does in fact sadden the few sur- 
vivors—to know that the joint jubilee finds the Commonwealth seriously 
questioning whether South Africa, the mother country of the Round Table 
movement, can continue in membership at all’ (p. 335). No longer the ‘unit of 
power’ which Lionel Curtis postulated, the Commonwealth is a complex of inter- 
locking cultures. ‘Its collective resources for applying a rich variety of thought 
to the elucidation of the problems of humanity grow greater with the years’ 
(p. 340). With these cheerful words, The Round Table faces its second fifty years, 
and it is proper that it should do so with the good wishes of Chatham House, 
another anonymous entity. Problems of power and of status may not bulk so 
big in future investigation of this non-racial, non-regional, non-doctrinaire 
association of peoples. Alone among the groups of Powers, the Commonwealth 
has material as well as moral interests in every continent and every ocean, and 
a greater concern than any other group for peaceful co-operation. C. E. C. 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT: A Survey from the Inside. By Herbert Morri- 
son. 2nd ed. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1959. 
xiii+386 pp. Index. 30s. 

Tuis book was originally published in 1954; a number of revisions now bring 

it up to date factually. An Epilogue has also been added dealing with important 

developments since 1954 and giving the reference to their relevant chapters in 
the main text. This is an important addition, as it comments on such develop- 
ments as the reaction of the Bournemouth constituency to the Nicolson revolt 

over the Suez affair, and the Strauss privilege case. C. M. C. 


THE British ECONOMY 1920-1957. By A. J. Youngson. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1960. 271 pp. Index. 28s. 
Tue first part of this book-consists of an account of the British economy since 
the end of the post-war boom in 1920, and takes in changes in the industrial 
structure, international trading relationships, financial policy, and the level of 
economic activitv. The first five chapters are a restatement of the economic 
history of the past forty years in a compact and readable form. In some ways 
the last two chapters and the postcript are the most interesting part of the book. 
These are entitled ‘Since the War, 1945-’57’ (Chapter v1) and ‘Economic 
Thought and Policy between the Wars’ (Chapter vit). In Chapter vi Dr Young- 
son has summarized the major sources, including White Papers, the Economic 
Surveys, relevant articles from The Economist, and the works of some of the 
better known economists. The parts of this chapter dealing with events outside 
Britain have suffered from being telescoped into a few pages. The author, after 
reviewing the interconnection of economic thought and policy in the 1930s, 
comes to the conclusion that ‘. . . the wheel, after a fashion, has come full circle. 
Having tried, in the twenties, for international co-operation while hoping for 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, October 1954, p. 476. 
D 
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the best as regards the level of employment, Great Britain tried in the ’thirties 
for fuller employment while hoping for the best as regards international co- 


operation. Now, because of the high degree of international co-operation fostered | 


by the war and the cold war, and because of the acceptance of the idea of full 
employment in most free societies, there is the real possibility that both can be 
secured’ (p. 259). This may be true. But the experience of the past few years 
has been that full employment at the price of inflation and balance of payments 
difficulties is not the most satisfactory objective of economic policy. 

RICHARD BAILEY 


THE PLEASURES OF EXILE. By George Lamming. London, Michael Joseph, 1960. 
232 pp. Index. 2Is. 

GEORGE LAMMING is one of that impressive group of West Indian writers who 

have chosen to live in London, where their talents flower more easily, they feel, 


than in the spiritual barrens of the Caribbean. The range of this collection of | 


essays is wide—an analysis of ‘The Tempest’, for example, is followed by a 


historical sketch of Toussaint L’Ouverture, and there is an account of the author’s | 


impressions of West Africa and the United States. But an underlying theme 
runs through the essays and that is the duty of the West Indian intellectual 
living in an age of dying colonialism to form an independent and flourishing 
literary culture that is indigenous and yet, at the same time, universal. 

The book is, however, disappointingly uneven in its quality; some acute 
insights into the human condition are outnumbered by trivial or cross comments 
and nowhere does the book reach the moving splendour of In The Castle of My 
Skin.+ DonaLD Woop 


EUROPE 


CONSENSUS FORMATION IN THE COUNCIL OF Europe. By Ernst B. Haas. London, 
Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs; Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Ca., University of California Press, 1960. 70 pp. (Library of World 
Afiairs No. 52.) 17s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR Haas, who has previously given us a thorough-going and informative 
historical study of the post-war process of European unification,” fixes his gaze 
here on one particular aspect of that endeavour: what might be called Assembly 
behaviourism. He examines microscopically, first, the voting practice of the 
Consultative Assembly, then the quality of the votes cast, ie. whether national 
or party. In addition to detailed percentage figures of the unanimous and the 
non-unanimous roll-call votes over the Assembly’s first ten sessions, he analyses, 
with a plethora of tables, the deviations from unanimity, session by session, of 
the several national delegations according as to whether political or economic 
issues were involved, and thereafter the percentage record of the three main 
political groups (Socialists, Christian Democrats, and Liberals) and of what he 
calls the regional political sub-groups (the States of the Six, of the W.E.U., and 
of the Nordic Council). 

Unfortunately, his is an American distorting lens which results in a phantas- 
magoric picture because he starts out from the premiss that the uniting of 
Europe must be a federative process analogous to the development of the United 
States. Now, if there is one thing sure about the Council of Europe, it is that the 
Strasbourg organization is not—and was never intended by the founding Govern- 
ments to be—a vehicle of integration in this sense, however much European 
Movement zealots may huff and puff. 


1 London, Michael Joseph, 1953. 

2 The Uniting of Europe; Political, Social, and Economic Forces 1950-1957 (London, 
Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1958). Reviewed in International Affairs, 
January 1959, Pp. 92. 
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The author’s conclusion that the Assembly (of the Fifteen) has ‘no im- 
mediate relevance to the process of regional integration’ and that the degree of 
consensus achieved does not constitute ‘a federating impulse’ thus serves no 
useful purpose: it is labouring the obvious. All this in 70 pages of verbalism in 
characteristic American-academic vein! WILLIAM RyDAL 


EUROPEAN UNITY AND THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENTS. By R. Colin Beever. 
Leyden, A. W. Sythoff for the Council of Europe, 1960. 303 pp. Bibliog. 
Fl, 15.90. 
Iris perhaps natural that a book on this subject should emphasize the differences 
in the attitudes to European economic integration shown by the trade unions of 
the Six and those of Britain and Scandinavia rather than draw attention to the 
less spectacular emergence in Europe of a new form of trade union economic 
internationalism. Disappointed at the cautious response of the British T.U.C. 
to the European idea, the author appears to under-rate the fact that the agree- 
ments reached have been based on a genuine confrontation of economic aims 
and policies, not on cynical adherence to casually pious forms of words. 

The book brings together (but sometimes fails fully to organize) much useful 
material on the subject, and the chapters on the national centres are valuable. 
But why different centres should have reacted differently to similar economic 
facts does not clearly stand out. Part of the attraction of supranationalism to 
some unions derives from their dependence on (and often dissatisfaction with) 
national legislation rather than voluntary bargaining. The British trade union 
movement is not guiltless of inconsistencies between its professions and its 
practices in this respect, but it has never been prepared to regard it as axiomatic 
that a supranational body would be both dirigiste and progressive. The author’s 
presuppositions lead him to, for example, a somewhat superficial treatment of 
the response of the E.C.S.C. and the E.E.C. to pressures for more rapid social 
progress; to exaggerate the importance attached by the unions of the Seven to 
the free trading, as opposed to the social, aspects of the E.F.T.A.; and to neglect 
the inhibitions which dispersed ownership is bound to impose on the integration 
of collective bargaining. Nevertheless the book is a welcome addition to the 
rapidly growing literature of trade unionism. Its value would have been in- 
creased by an index and a rather more selective bibliography. L. Murray 


THE SEVEN: A Provisional Appraisal of the European Free Trade Association. 
By F. V. Meyer. London, Barrie and Rockliff with the Pall Mall Press, 
1960. vili+140 pp. Index. 18s. 

Dr MEYER begins by looking at the development of free trade policies on 

manufactures and concludes that in the 1950s international trade in industrial 

products grew ‘at twice the rate (relatively to manufacturing) the world had 
become accustomed to in the era of economic nationalism’ (p. 29). Indeed the 
characteristic feature of international trade in the 1950s was ‘a substantial 

increase in trade in manufactures between manufacturing countries’ (p. 30). 

The industries with the highest degree of protection had the slowest rate of 

growth, and vice versa. 

Dr Meyer devotes a section of his book to a detailed analysis of the Con- 
vention of Stockholm. This is valuable in placing both the Stockholm and the 
Rome agreements against the background of a developing trade pattern. 
Both, he argues, are ‘schemes for filling the pockets of those who work in 
manufacturing’ (p. 110) and these are the only kind of schemes with any chance 
of general acceptance today. 

The prospects for the E.F.T.A. are assessed in an optimistic light. ‘Each 
of the E.F.T.A. countries is now experiencing marked growth’ (p. 134). By 
themselves they would duplicate productive capacity. Freer trade will give 
them more chance to grow, and opportunities within the E.F.T.A. for profits, 
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sales opportunities, and the working out of common price levels. Dr Meyer 
ends on a note of defiance; ‘there need be no excuse and no apology for the 
Convention [of Stockholm]. It could be improved upon in a number of ways, 
It is not the only way of approaching international economic co-operation. But 
it is not an uninteresting approach’ (p. 135). RICHARD BAILEY 


THE FIFTH FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Dorothy Pickles. London, Methuen, 1960, 
222 pp. Index. 15s. 
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Dr GAULLE’s REpuBLIC. By Philip M. Williams and Martin Harrison. London,|_ misti 


Longmans, Green, 1960. vii-+279 pp. Index. 25s. 


The Fifth French Republic is the third of Mrs Pickles’ works on post-war French 
politics,! and brings up to date her detailed and reliable guide to the subject. 

The book is first and foremost a formal analysis of the regime and its institu- 
tions. It contains a great deal of information about French politics which is 
nowhere else available in so cogent a form—for example, the long chapters on 
France overseas and on Algeria. But it is more than a work of analysis and 
information. Mrs Pickles has felt that she must try to explain the Fifth Republic 
as a historical phenomenon, a task the more necessary and the more difficult 
because of the arbitrary and exceptional nature of the regime. The first chapter 
is devoted to the question of the Fifth Republic and the Republican tradition. 
Mrs Pickles describes a cycle which since 1789 seems to have characterized 
French Constitutions: a start with a constitutional Monarchy, a Republican 
regime, and an end with a dictatorship. Thus we have the period from 1789 
ending with Napoleon I; that from 1815 beginning with the Restoration and 
ending with Napoleon III; and that of the monarchist Assembly of 1875, the 
Third Republic, and Vichy. The present cycle does not include a monarchist 
phase, and the Fifth Republic cannot be described as altogether outside the 
Republican tradition. It has limited the power of the Assembly—which is 
rather an act of right-wing republicanism than anti-republican. The increased 
Presidential powers are certainly not in accord with the Republican tradition, 
The nation gave de Gaulle a massive vote of confidence as a political defender 
of the Republican tradition, even though, apart from Gaullists, few politically 
minded Republicans liked the Constitution. Mrs Pickles’ view of the Constitu- 
tion is expressed tersely: ‘the truth is that, except in the minds of General 
de Gaulle and of a few of his more impassioned doctrinaire supporters, the 
Constitution is regarded by the politically-minded as either a temporary irritant, 
a minor or major lunacy, a Civil Servant’s happy hunting ground, a technocratit 
paradise, a Parliamentarian’s nightmare, a Republican face saver, or a totd 
irrelevancy. The non-politically minded do not think about it at all’ (p. 190). 

Mr Philip Williams is the author of an invaluable source book on Frend 
politics, The Politics of Post-war France, published in 1954.2 He is co-author 
with Martin Harrison of De Gauile’s Republic. Whilst Mrs Pickles devotes the 
greater number of her pages to analysing the new institutions, De Gaulle’ 
Republic is very largely a narrative of contemporary French affairs. It ends 
indeed, with an epilogue bringing the reader up to February 1960 and the inter 
vention of de Gaulle which ended the abortive revolt in Algiers. It contain: 
much fascinating material and a number of excellent anecdotes and bons ol 
which enliven the narrative and sometimes throw a light on dark places. From 
the very pace it sets, the book is at times rather confusing. Reading the accoum! 
of the May 1958 revolution, for example, one is inclined to think that it is stil 


1 Earlier works were French Politics: The Fivst Years of the Fourth Republic (London 
R.LI.A., 1953—1teviewed in International Affairs, January 1954, p. 94) and France th 
Fourth Republic (London, Methuen, 1955—reviewed in International Affairs, July 1955 
P- 369). 

2 London, Longmans, Green, 1954. Reviewed in International Affairs, January 195% 
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too early to write history and a little too late for journalism. Nevertheless, it is 
a valuable book and the chapters on the institutions are remarkably clear. The 
authors stress the importance of Michel Debré as the main begetter of the 
Constitution. ‘Debré’, the authors state, ‘was determined to rebuild a system 
which combined democracy and a competent Government. He was determined 
to give governments the means to govern even against the pressure of public 
opinion and he believed and presumably still believes in the value of constitu- 
tional rules.’ As to the Constitution’s future, its authors are rather less pessi- 
mistic than Mrs Pickles. ‘The eventual balance of power between government 
and Parliament is still quite uncertain . . . the success of the present experiment 
must be in doubt. Yet almost every possibility remains open—even the régime 
parlementaire. The final balance may well not be exactly what Debré intended. 
What it will be no one can tell’ (p. 150). 

Both these two books, of course, stress the fact that the overwhelming 
personal influence of de Gaulle inevitably falsifies the workings of a Constitution 
which ought to depend on a balance between President, Prime Minister, and 
Parliament. The future of the regime would seem to depend on de Gaulle’s 
being willing and able to create new forms of political life. Mrs Pickles believes 
that he is fundamentally uninterested in political machinery and is out of 
harmony with the theory and practice of twentieth century government; ‘he is 
auniter,’ she writes, ‘and Parliamentary government is essentially the organisa- 
tion of divergencies.’ ‘Parliament is based on the assumption that differences 
within a nation are profound and permanent and that there may be no under- 
lying unity. The gulf between General de Gaulle’s mind and that of the French 
government is wide and, at times, unbridgeable’ (p. 197). 

As for the regime, it has run into greater difficulties with French and foreign 
political opinion since these works appeared last May. Its future, however, still 
depends, above all, on a solution being found to the Algerian problem. Both 
these works will need to be purchased or taken down from the bookshelf in the 
course of the next few months when General de Gaulle’s success or failure as 
regards Algeria will affect the future of France so greatly. E. W. ASHCROFT 


Die V. REPUBLIK: Frankreichs neues Regierungssystem. By Gilbert Ziebura. 
Cologne, Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. 333 pp. Tables. Map. 
Bibliog. (Die Wissenschaft von der Politik. Band 12.) DM 109.75. 

WitH an industry and expertise equalled only by his modesty in confining his 
own contribution essentially to eight pages, Dr Ziebura has here produced a 
volume of selected texts which in its scope and its detail, and also in its imagina- 
tive inclusions and in the directness with which it purveys the flavour of French 
politics, is hard to equal. From Debré’s 1944 article on constitutional reforms, 
via Léon Blum on de Gaulle and de Gaulle on de Gaulle, he includes various 
constitutional drafts and commentaries, the most important Organic Laws, 
extracts from the debate on the Standing Orders of the Assembly, and newspaper 
articles and interviews from the most diverse sources. Biographical notes on 
the members of the Debré Government, a telling passage from Lentin’s L’ Algérie 
des colonels, thirty all too brief pages on the Community, and summary declara- 
tions outlining the position of the parties of the Fifth Republic, together with 
an up-to-date bibliography, make this a most illuminating collection of authentic 
material no less than an invaluable book of reference. 

Every anthologist is reproached for the omission of gems dear to the heart 
of each of his reviewers: but there is little here that could have been omitted. 
Indeed some British publisher might do worse than have the first two-thirds of 
this volume, dealing with the Constitution, rendered into English, and ask Dr 
Ziebura for a fuller second part dealing with economic and foreign policy, 


+ Paris, Les Editeurs francais réunis (Vire, Impr. S.1.T.V.), 1958. 
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Algeria, the army, the conscientious objectors, domestic pressure groups, elec. 
tions, and the temper of political life under the Fifth Republic, in which his 


Chapters XII and XIII would find their natural place. Uwe KITZINGER 


FRANKREICH STELLT DIE UHREN UM. By Hugues Siémon. Cologne, Opladen, 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. 236 pp. DM 18.50. 


Locusts, lemmings, gibbons, and gazelles suggested to Gaston Bouthoul im- 
portant analogies with human social psychology: and, basing himself on 
Bouthoul’s work, Siémon defines nationalism as 


a psychopathic herd instinct, which makes its appearance also in human society, 
resulting from fears (caused by overpopulation) for the future food supply of the 


- . . . . ' 
community; accompanied by a collective amnesia of accumulated experience and 


often also by collective disappearance of the instinct for self-preservation, it seeks 
the extensive elimination of male youth through self-destruction or territorial 
expansion. (p. 50). 


Siémon proceeds to summarize and contrast Aron’s La Tragédie Algérienne 
and Soustelle’s Le Drame Algérien et la Décadence Francaise: Réponse a Raymond 
Aron? before he turns to the ‘great silent’ army, forced into politics in the 
choice of 1940 between Pétain and de Gaulle, lapping up Mao Tse-tung and 
Ho Chi-minh to produce their own brand of ‘psychological warfare’ to defend 
the West against the East at home as much as in the field. Interviews with 
young Frenchmen published in L’Express illustrate the attitudes of the new 
generations, the force of whose post-war numbers will revolutionize French 
society in the next decade. But in Algeria the rate of population increase is 
twice as large, and while the modernization of the French economy should 
prevent a nationalist explosion in France, Algeria is a very different matter. 
Well-documented, often illuminating, sometimes provocative, this is a highly 
worth-while little book even for non-German readers. UweE KITZINGER 


FRANCE, EUROPE AND THE TWO WorLD Wars. By René Albrecht-Carrié, 
Geneva, Droz; Paris, Minard, 1960. 339 pp. Bibliog. (Etudes d’histoire 
économique, politique et sociale sous la direction de Jacques Freymond 
et Jacques L’Huiller. No. xxxtI1.) 

In case its title should mislead, it must be mentioned that this work is not 

substantially about Europe; it is predominantly about France, nor is it much 

concerned with the two World Wars; the bulk of it deals with the inter-war 
period. Thus, for example, the second World War is disposed of in five pages of 
the epilogue. 

But this is less absurd than it may seem, since Professor Albrecht-Carrié’s 
purpose is to test the thesis of the essential ‘falseness’ of the French position 
between 1914 and 1936; to comment, it may be suggested, upon the extra- 
ordinary circumstances produced by the Russian revolution, the military defeat 
of Imperial Germany, the isolationism of the United States, and the paralysis 
of Britain. The thesis may be obvious, but the examination of it is not the less 
interesting for that reason. In carrying it out, Professor Albrecht-Carrié is ful- 
filling one of the historian’s major purposes: the viewing of the past in the light 
of the circumstances in which we live. 

In following the argument, the reader will be able to refresh his memory of 
the sequence of principal events from the ill-calculated, or, perhaps, ill-timed 
vigour of Poincaré to the abject appeasement of Daladier. But if he wants to 
remind himself of the substance of such incidents as the Dawes Plan, the 
Locarno Treaty, or the remilitarization of the Rhineland, he will usually have 
to look elsewhere despite a bewildering outcrop of footnotes which often seem 


1 Paris, Plon, 1957. Both books reviewed in International Affairs, January 1958, pp. 
108-9. 
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to be included only to make the point missed in the text. An undue ration of 
printer’s errors will hardly escape notice. NoBLE FRANKLAND 


L’EcONOMIE FRANCAISE FACE AU MARcHE Commun. By Francois Visine. Preface 
by René Courtin. Paris, R. Pichon & R. Durand-Auzias, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1959. 113 pp. Tables. (Collection d’études 
économiques No. 38.) Frs. 750. 

THIS is an account of the development of the European Common Market from 

the Messina Conference of June 1955 up to the end of 1958. The author, ‘un 

européen convaincu’, is concerned with the effect of the Common Market on the 

French economy. The object of his book is to interpret the consequences of 

integration to professional, business, and trade union readers and to state 

appropriate policies as he sees them. 

The disadvantages facing France at the time when this book was written 
were seen as the weak balance of payments position and inflation. These prob- 
lems are analysed in terms of the European market of the Six and the types of 
adaptation needed to eradicate them from the French economy are described. 
M. Visine’s book gives an interesting description of the fears of French economists 
before the currency reform of 1 January 1959. Subsequent events have justified 
his plea for bold policies to cure inflation and a more positive attitude to com- 
petition by manufacturers and trade unionists. The statistical section contains 
tables comparing population, production, and resources of the Six and the 
Overseas Territories. RICHARD BAILEY 


Les ROUAGES DE L’ECONOMIE NATIONALE—Initiation Economique. By J.-M. 
Albertini and others. Paris, Economie et Humanisme, Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, 1960. 215 pp. Tables. Diagrams. Bibliog. Index. NF 7.50. 

Les MOYENS DE LA GRANDEUR. By Hubert Layssette. Paris, Plon, 1960. 171 pp. 
NF 6.15. 

SoME members of the ‘Economie et Humanisme’ group think it urgent to 

educate the French public in the workings of their national economy. The 

method they have chosen is to study production in terms of economic prin- 
ciples. They explain what is necessary for production to take place, the working 
of the Budget, the meaning of deficit and ‘impasse’, the nature of cyclical 
fluctuations and the way in which they can be met, etc. They then illustrate 
each of their sections by reference to the French economy. Thus we learn that 
the technical progress of production demands an increasing number of special- 

ists; we then learn that in 1961 France expects to have a shortage of 29,000 

engineers, and that by 1966, under existing conditions, this shortage will have 

become 50,000. It is explained that a decision to extend production involves a 

long process of research and investment; then we learn that the decision to 

launch a new model was taken by the Renault directorate in March 1951, and 

that the ‘Dauphine’ actually went into production in April 1956. 

The conclusion of this book is apparent in every chapter. It is that the State 
must intervene more directly and more positively; what is called ‘planification 
indicative’ (p. 190) is not enough to stimulate growth; the State already possesses 
important instruments of power which it should use. Yet the authors avoid 
discussing the implications of their policy. The question of economic objectives 
is dismissed as being another story; the problem of State management functions 
isalso by-passed. One must therefore regard this book as being a primer in the 
technical sense. Yet even here matters are often more complicated than the 
authors suggest. The description of productive concentration (p. 32), for 
example, suggests that French evolution is the same as in other countries, but 
some economists maintain that sectors of the French economy are backward 
because they are insufficiently concentrated (e.g. electrical equipment). The 
question of research and development expenditure is rather easily passed by 
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with a reference to the insufficiency of French effort. There is no indication of 
the respective roles of the State and of private enterprise. 

Nor is this last question fully treated in Les Moyens de la grandeur, which is 
written by several men and published under the indicative name of “Hubert 
Layssette’. This is an attack on present French economic policy. The failure of 
the French economy to grow has to be seen against the background of ‘la 
politique de grandeur’, French commitments in Algeria and in the Community, 
the creation of a modern defence system, and French responsibilities to the 
underfed populations of the world. France is therefore obliged to have a different 


sort of economy, and this book sets out to show that this can only be attained | 


by means of a Plan to which everything else (Budget, price-control, investment, 
distribution of goods, education, etc.) should be aligned. 

It is interesting to see that these sponsors of an ‘économie concertée’ describe, 
amongst the obstacles to their policy, some of the great ministerial ‘corps d’état’. 
It is claimed that the ministers who are civil servants direct their services, not 
in the interests of the nation, but in the interests of their departments. It isa 
pity that more detail was not given about this. 

It seems that the authors of these books were agreed in many of their 
criticisms (which appeared shortly before the Rueff-Armand report). They 
also resemble each other in their reticence when economic afiairs become 
specifically political. DouGLas JOHNSON 


GERMAN ELEcToRAL Potitics: A Study of the 1957 Campaign. By U. W. 


Kitzinger. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1960. ix + 365 pp. Illus. 

Tables. Diagrams. Index. 45s. 
Tuts book is not merely ‘a study of the 1957 campaign’ as the subtitle modestly 
announces. In fact, it is a guide to German internal politics, a concise survey 
of the political parties and their structures, and it shows the factors of modern 
democracy in action from the beginning of electoral preparations to the morn- 
ing after election day—based on first-hand observations and discussions. The 
core of the work is the chapters on the election policy and the campaign tech- 
niques of the various parties, and it is preceded and followed by explanations of 
the electoral law and the selection of candidates, policy issues, party finance, the 
attitude of the Churches, pressure groups, publicity media, and a thorough- 
going analysis of the election results. Three ‘field-studies’ on the campaign in a 
Hanoverian rural constituency, in the city of Cologne, and in the outskirts of 
Munich (written by one British and two German observers) add to the value of 
the work, which is amply documented and furnished with comprehensive 
statistical tables. 

The book abounds with a wealth of instructive facts and convincing con- 
clusions and no conceivable side-issue of election policy and campaign technique 
has been overlooked. Theorists of electoral law will find the chapter on the com- 
bined system of single-member constituencies and proportional representation, 
and its results, informative; campaign planners may derive suggestions from the 
various techniques of party propaganda, especially the C.D.U.’s ‘carefully cal- 
culated depth-psychology’ (p. 198) and its ‘hard-pressure salesmanship’. The 
method of selecting candidates shows that the widely held view of German 
parties as centrally manipulated entities has to be revised. The narration of 
attempted or achieved party alliances and mergers, a story of haggling and 
intriguing not without its amusing features, reminds one of the bargaining of 
petty German princes in a bygone past. The chapters on the C.D.U. and S.P.D. 

the latter being perhaps the author’s crowning achievement—fully explain the 
success of the former and the failure of the latter party, which was ‘closely 
besieged within its own sociological domain’ (p. 103); ‘in seeking to give the 
party a character of straightforward conventionality the campaign left it devoid 
of all glamour’ (p. 149). The C.D.U. could point to the Government’s steady 
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success and spread the Adenauer-myth, it applied an up-to-date campaign 
technique, and in addition to other favourable circumstances it enjoyed ‘the 
moral support of the Catholic Church and the financial backing of the business 
community’ (p. 301). The S.P.D. only offered ‘their opposition to atomic re- 
armament, a foreign policy unintelligible to much of the electorate, a variety of 
social demands, and the loyalty of their stalwart membership. As an alternative 
government the Social Democrats never really captured the imagination of the 
people’ (p. 301). 

The author states in the Preface that ‘election studies have sometimes been 
divided into the “‘classical’’, based primarily on official voting results, and the 
“modern’”’’, based on opinion polls and sociological methods. His work, he writes, 
‘is in that case best classified as being of the Neanderthal variety’. If that is 
correct, one would wish that mankind had never left the caves. The present 
reviewer finds this book infinitely more spell-binding than a ‘thriller’. 


D. E. MENDE 


GERMANY REJOINS THE Powers: Mass Opinion, Interest Groups, and Elites in 
Contemporary German Foreign Policy. By Karl W. Deutsch and Lewis J. 
Edinger. Stanford University Press, 1959; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xvi + 320 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 52s. 

TuIs is an interesting book by two distinguished authors and a valuable supple- 

ment to Speier and Davison’s West German Leadership and Foreign Policy.’ Its 

aims are two-fold: to summarize ‘some of the main background conditions of 

German foreign policy making’, and to test modern methods of political research. 

It is in four parts: “Policy Images in Popular Opinion’, ‘Institutions and Elites’, 

‘The System in Operation’, and ‘Prospects and Perspectives’. 

Of these the first and last will be of the greatest interest to the general 
reader. The first is particularly valuable for the reader who has no German: it 
chiefly summarizes some of the findings of the Allensbach public opinion polls 
over the years, and highlights the contrasts between, on the one hand, a popula- 
tion of which ‘one German in eight was [between 1950 and 1957] for most 
political purposes such a Nazi’ and which contains ‘20-25°{, anti-democratic 
Nazisympathisers’ (pp. 40, 42) and, on the other, the foreign policy élite described 
in the second part, 23 per cent of whom have a major record of opposition 
against Hitler. (The Nazi record of many of them, on the other hand, is left un- 
examined.) The last part of the book graphically demonstrates the dominance 
of Dr Adenauer in foreign policy and the increasing independence of his foreign 
policy from Western wishes since the restoration of sovereignty; it goes on to 
explore different courses open to German foreign policy in the future, when a 
younger élite less distinguished for its opposition to National Socialism may 
take over the helm. 

The ‘severe limits of resources and time’ of which the authors complain show 
themselves chiefly in the second and third parts, which put these chapters of 
the work in danger of falling between two stools. The tabular biographies of 
250 Germans and the correlations established from them will be of interest 
chiefly to specialists: but these may regret that the authors’ research assistants 
did not fully exploit the published sources (where cross-checking with other 
information or even with earlier editions of the same reference books would have 
yielded more data and highly interesting autobiographical divergences), that 
almost the only unpublished source used is a letter from the German Consul in 
Boston, and that at times rather heavy weather is made of variations well with- 
in the range of indeterminacy. 

The all-too-brief sketches of how certain decisions came to be taken, which 
constitute the third part of the book, might well have been expanded: as they 

‘ Evanston, Ill., White Plains, New York, Row, Peterson, 1957. Reviewed in International 
Affairs, July 1958, p. 372. 
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stand they tend if anything to confirm one’s nagging doubts as to the relevance 
of some of the data so painstakingly accumulated. Or is it that the test succeeds, 
but its result is simply negative: that quantitative and sociological thought, 
however essential in the preliminary stages of political investigation, may set 
limits to possible development, but rarely offers a sufficient explanation of the 
final determinants of political decision? Uwe KITZINGER 


My Roap To BERLIN. By Willy Brandt, as told to Leo Lania. New York, 
Doubleday, 1959; London, Peter Davies, 1960. 280 pp. Illus. 25s. 
In this book Willy Brandt tells the story of his life, his youth in Liibeck, 
membership of the left-wing Socialist Workers’ Party, his departure for Norway 
in 1932, visits to Spain during the Civil War and to Hitler Germany to make 
contact with the Socialist ‘underground’. He describes his conversion to social 
democracy of the Scandinavian type, his application for naturalization in 
Norway after Hitler had deprived him of his citizenship, his imprisonment in 
Norway, escape to Sweden, and his later contacts in Norway with Theodor 


Steltzer and through him with ‘outstanding people of the inner German | 


resistance’ (p. 127). Steltzer enabled Brandt to get into touch again with the 
hero of his youth in the early 1930s, the German Socialist leader Julius Leber, 


executed soon after for his part in the 20 July plot. Brandt then determined to | 


dedicate his life to the reconstruction of the new Germany. ‘The decision was 
not made easy for me’, he says (p. 136). 

His return to Berlin in the winter of 1946 was as Norwegian press attaché 
(and with a Norwegian wife). In Berlin he met the second man who won his 
devotion and profoundly influenced him—Ernst Reuter. From 1946 to the end 
of the book, Brandt is telling the story of Berlin, as well as the stages by which 
he himself became first an administrator, then President of the House of 
Representatives, member of the Executive of the German Social Democrat 
Party, and finally, in 1957, Governing Mayor of Berlin. It had taken him six 
years, he explains, to become Chairman of the Berlin S.P.D. 

It would be false to give the impression that this book is just a record of 
Brandt’s career or development. The city of Berlin, and its inhabitants and 
their double role between East and West Germany and in the wider East—West 
struggle in the post-war period, steal the limelight in the second half of the 
book. In a final chapter the author sets out his political ideals and aims. The 
man who emerges from this story is courageous, honest, a skilled politician who 
possesses also the gift of leadership. But the book makes it clear that Willy 
Brandt, Governing Mayor of Berlin, chosen leader of the West German S.P.D. 
in the Federal election of 1961, might be thought to have given hostages to 
fortune. Those among his fellow-citizens—and, indeed, among his fellow party 
members—in Berlin who choose to criticize him for ‘deserting’ the city or for 
any other reasons, as well as his political opponents in a hard-fought Federal 
election campaign, will be only too ready unscrupulously to distort the facts and 
motives of his career to suit their own ends. 

In My Road to Berlin Brandt talks in English to a journalist who sets down 
the story. There is no attempt to edit the spoken conversational style, which is 
‘authentic Brandt’ to anyone who has heard him talk, but not wholly satis- 
factory in book form, despite the vivid, breathless quality of many passages. 
There are one or two minor inaccuracies of historical fact. HELEN LIDDELL 


CHRUSCHTSCHOW 50 KM. VOR HAMBuRG. By Peter Kleist. Géttingen, K. W. 
Schiitz, 1959. 368 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 

Dr KLEIsT was attached to the German occupation forces in Russia during the 

war, and in this capacity he opposed some of Hitler’s policies which in his 

opinion neglected the chance of gaining Russian popular support for the struggle 

against the Soviet regime. His favourite candidate was Vlassov, and the retro- 
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spective part of his work contains a popular rehash of the thesis that the 
Germans then missed a great opportunity, which has now devolved upon others. 
For the rest, he is concerned to familiarize the German reader with the nature of 
the Communist threat, the failure of the West to offer effective resistance, and 
the urgent need to revise the prevailing view of the Third Reich. To this end he 
presents a number of political judgments, of which the following may be 
regarded as typical. 

In the first World War, Germany was ‘strangled’ by ‘a tired consortium’ of 
beati possidentes who meant to get rid of ‘a competitor whom they had com- 
pelled to work hard and soberly, and who now threatened to compel others to 
work hard’ (p. 12). The victors permitted Bolshevism to establish itself in 
Russia, thereby promoting the first act of a drama which has now led the Soviet 
army to the gates of Hamburg, ‘German Central Europe’ having been destroyed 
(p. 17). Churchill and Roosevelt bear the principal responsibility for this out- 
come (pp. 60 ff.); General de Gaulle in 1944-5 permitted ‘the class struggle of 
the ¢puration’, whereby ‘national France’ suffered a wholesale bloodletting 
marked by ‘the murder of over a hundred thousand Frenchmen’ who for the 
most part constituted the élite of their country; the French Resistance move- 
ment numbered between 40,000 and 60,000 active members, mostly Com- 
munists (pp. 333-4); French public opinion is still dominated by the terrorism 
of the Resistance, and hitherto no one has dared to tell the truth about its 
crimes, just as it has proved impossible to sustain a single genuinely ‘national 
and anti-Bolshevist daily newspaper’ (p. 334). In the United States, the truth 
about Communist infiltration was gradually revealed thanks to the activities of 
Senator McCarthy, but in the end his efforts proved unavailing; ‘the guardians 
of Communist liberty were stronger than the guardians of American liberty. 
McCarthy had to go’ (p. 320). It is typical of the state of American public 
opinion that President Eisenhower described war as ‘unthinkable’, thereby 
nullifying the purpose of the American defence effort and undermining the will 
to resist (p. 321). The state of British opinion can be gauged from the support 
given by the ‘Royal Institute for Foreign Affairs’ (sic) to ‘the anti-German 
hysteric Wiskeman’, who in her book Germany’s Eastern Neighbours 1 advocated 
the recognition of the Oder—Neisse line (p. 330); the Federal German Republic 
is governed by men who were installed by the Allies after the ‘dismantling of the 
entire leading stratum of the German people in a period of its supreme display 
of power’; and its official propaganda is largely directed to whitewashing the 
so-called German Resistance fighters who committed high treason during the 
war (pp. 344-52). 

On p. 349 the author states that it is nonsense to talk about a revival of 
National Socialism in Germany. G. L. ARNOLD 


THE Four PowER AGREEMENTS ON BERLIN: Alternative Solutions to the 
Status Quo? By R. Legien. Trans. by Trevor Davies. Foreword by Franz 
Amrehn. Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1960. 59 pp. 

Tus pamphlet examines in detail the Four-Power Agreements on which the 

status of Berlin is based and the various Soviet and Soviet Zone contentions 

advanced, mainly in the last two or three years, to prove that the city is part 
of the territory of the Soviet Zone. The Western case is closely argued and 
supported by a wealth of legal evidence and by the examination of texts and 

commentaries. The texts of the most important agreements of 1944 and 1945 

are given in Appendices as well as relevant extracts of the later agreements, 

Notes, and official exchanges. Occasionally the reader may feel that too much 

is being ‘proved ’and that some parts of the case being argued, or demolished, 


1 Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A., 1956. Reviewed in International Affairs, October 
1956, p. 495. 
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are more convincing than others. But Dr Legien has produced a useful addition 
to the growing literature on the position and legal status of Berlin. H.G. L. 


Tue Locic OF THE ODER-NEISSE FRONTIER. 2nd rev. and completed ed. By 
Jézef Kokot. Trans. by Andrzej Potocki. Poznan, Warsaw, Wydawnictwo 
Zachodnie, 1959; London, Embassy of the Polish People’s Republic, 1960. 
xx + 289 pp. Tables (in separate folder). Index. 

Dr Koxor has produced a rather laborious but on the whole convincing de- 

fence of the Oder—Neisse frontier. His book is divided into three long chapters 

dealing in turn with the problem from the angle of international agreements 
and international law, with the movements of population, and with the econo- 
mic implications. 

Poland’s case is strong and the writer’s general attitude is reasonable. It 
is unfortunate, therefore, that under strong provocation from the German side 
he has not kept entirely clear of polemics. For example, his argument is weak- 
ened, not strengthened, by the statement without qualification that ‘the terri- 


tories along the Oder’ were ‘historically’ Polish (p. 18). The work is also marred | 


by some technical weaknesses. The many references to sources are often im- 


precise. It is overloaded with statistics, numerous tables in the text being sup- | 


plemented in an accompanying booklet by forty-two more, some of which are 
difficult to interpret and only marginally relevant. To support a surprising 
statement about Churchill the author cites only an account in Neues Deutsch- 
land of a speech by Wilhelm Pieck (p. 19). 

In view, however, of the sustained activities of German revisionist centres, 
of their vested interests in trouble-making, and of Dr Adenauer’s Diisseldorf 
speech last July, the appearance of an English translation of this book is timely. 
Anyone who has been tempted to yield to revisionist arguments can now turn 
to Dr Kokot as an antidote. RICHARD HIscocks 


Norway: The Planned Revival. By Alice Bourneuf. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xiv + 233 
pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $5. 40s. 

Miss BourNEvF, who spent four years in Norway as a senior economist in the 

E.C.A. Mission following the Marshall Plan and has continued to follow closely 

the economic developments in that country, here provides an authoritative and 

impartial study of Norwegian post-war economic policy. The problems con- 
fronting Norway after liberation from the German occupation were naturally 
formidable, though the fear of a post-war recession and of serious unemploy- 
ment—doubtless derived from experience of the first World War—proved in 
the event largely unjustified. Norway had the advantage of having enjoyed, 
during the occupation, the loyal co-operation of all parties, and her plans for 
the future were soundly based on a common programme on which all were 
agreed, before a new election gave Labour the vote of confidence which has since 
retained it in power. Everyone in Norway, apart from the negligible and dis- 
credited fraction which had followed Quisling, had learnt that a political op- 
ponent could be a loyal fellow-worker in the interests of the nation, and this 
rare experience of a situation when ‘none was for a party and all were for the 

State’ was certainly of inestimable value. It not only disarmed opposition, but 

taught extremists a healthy moderation and willingness to compromise. 

The close relations between the Government in power and the Federation of 
Trades Unions assisted the stabilization of wages and prices, and the ‘highly 
disciplined’ character of the Norwegian people, to which Miss Bourneuf pays 
deserved tribute (p. 206), helped to preserve industrial peace, though ‘the success 
of the Norwegian recovery program is partly due to the fact that it was carried 
on in a period of world economic stability and of steady economic progress in 
Europe’ (p. 207). Though the authoress is occasionally critical on points of 
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detail (e.g. the cut in the sales tax in 1947), there can be little doubt that the 
Norwegian treatment of post-war economic problems was successful to an ex- 
tent which might be profitably studied by other nations. For such study, this 
work will provide an extremely useful guide. G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


Les PAys DU BENELUx. By André Mast. Paris, R. Pichon & R. Durand-Auzias, 
Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1960. 368 pp. (‘Comment ils 
sont gouvernés’, Collection sous la direction de Georges Burdeau. Tome 
IV.) NF. 21.20. 

TuIs is a study of the Constitutions of the three Benelux countries, the major 

part relating to Belgium and the Netherlands, only about twenty pages to 

Luxembourg. Differences are explained. For example, King Baudouin is King 

of the Belgians holding Walloons and Flemings together, but Queen Juliana is 

Queen of the Netherlands, a homogeneous country except for the half million 

Frisians, whose nationalism only demands bi-lingual education, which is not 

regarded unfavourably by the other provinces. Mainly because Walloon and 

Fleming each fear the possibility of domination by the other, the Belgian Con- 

stitution has been amended only twice since 1830, whereas the Netherlands 

Constitution has been revised eleven times. This may be partly psychological, 

however, because of the Dutch love of spring-cleaning. Lack of homogeneity 

may also explain the supremacy of the Belgian judiciary, which stands above 
legislative or executive power. This is not the case in the Netherlands. While 
the Belgian Council of State is a committee of jurists, the Dutch Council of 

State is really a Crown Council, and includes hardly any lawyers. The author 

considers that geographical position and the struggle against the sea have pro- 

duced more solidarity among the Dutch and greater stability in elections and 
governments, with better relations between employers and men than is found 
in Belgium, where strikes are more frequent. 

This is an accurate and useful text book with a sound historical background, 
particularly for parliamentary elections and governments; but the index is 
hardly adequate for such a detailed study. MARJORY TAYLOR 


ITALY IN INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION: The Achievements of her Liberal 
Economic Policies. By Karel Holbik. Padua, Cedam, Casa Editrice Dott. 
Antonio Milani, 1959. 158 pp. Tables. Index. Lire 2000. 

Tuts study examines the foreign trade and payments policies of Italy during 

the period 1946-56, mainly from the point of view of the country’s performance 

as a member of various international organizations. It begins with a useful 
summary of the leading characteristics of the Italian economy, the results of 
the Fascist period, and the complexities of the country’s immediate post-war 
trade problems. It then goes on to discuss Italian policies in the O.E.E.C., 

G.A.T.T., and the E.C.S.C. 

The approach of the author is however curiously limited: he is primarily 
concerned with Italy as a case study in liberalism. This not only restricts the 
discussion and results in some stunning banalities (‘We are able to conclude’, 
he writes on p. 146, ‘that all the Italians can accomplish in foreign trade policies 
is a ‘“‘pseudo-liberalism”’ ’), but also completely conceals the true nature of the 
E.C.S.C. The treatment given to the Community suggests that it is no more 
than another organization for the liberalization of trade, and it entirely fails to 
do justice to its other aspects, in particular to its rules of competition and 
social provisions. At one point, for instance, the author suggests that the High 
Authority was taking a ‘negative’ attitude when enforcing the rules of the Treaty 
(p. 127), and he pays scant attention to the positive new economic philosophy 
which underlies the movement towards integration. 

Nevertheless, this is a well-documented study which makes a number of 
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valuable and interesting points, and properly underlines the importance of 


liberal thinking as one aspect of the revolt against economic nationalism. For 
the reader who does not mind its brusque style it will prove a useful source of 
material both on the impact of intergovernmental organizations on Italy's 
policy and on the pre-history of European economic integration. 

Roy PRYCE 


Cyprus AND MAKarios. By Stanley Mayes. London, Putnam, 1960. xii + 260 
pp. Illus. Index. 30s. 


Tue full role played by Makarios in the Cyprus struggle, his motives, objectives, — 


and inner misgivings, are likely to remain a mystery for years to come. In the 
meantime Mr Stanley Mayes has produced a strong and well substantiated 
indictment of the Archbishop in a series of essays which deal with his conduct 
in relation to Eoka, the Greek Government, the United Nations, the British 
Labour Party, and other important aspects of the Cyprus question. 

In addition to familiar English material, Mr Mayes has made wide use of 
Greek sources, including the Archbishop’s sermons. The author, who has a 
clear grasp of Athenian and Cypriot politics, censures Makarios as a politician 
rather than as a religious figure. He assumes that Makarios, as a prelate of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, faced no difficult moral decision when he embarked 
on a policy of violence. On no other occasion, however, is Mr Mayes prepared 
to give Makarios the benefit of the doubt. He blames him almost exclusively 
for the Cyprus tragedy, for the prolonged delay in reaching a solution, and for 
the course of events which finally resulted in the precarious settlement created 
by the London and Zurich Agreements. This thesis has led to some exaggerated 
conclusions, and to a tendency on the part of the author to attribute too much 
importance to the personality of Makarios as a factor in the Cyprus question, 
and too little to the circumstances which made it possible for a man such as the 
Archbishop to become the dominant figure in the situation. 


Despite its strong bias this is an interesting book, and the most serious to | 


be published on the subject since the Agreements were signed in 1959. The 
illustrations include an excellent selection of cartoons from the Greek and Turk- 
ish press. NANcY CRAWSHAW 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF BULGARIA: Origins and Development 1883-1936. 
By Joseph Rothschild. New York, Columbia University Press, 1959; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. x+-354 pp. Bibliog. Index. 60s. 

Tuis is a scholarly, well-documented account of the fortunes of the Bulgarian 

Communist Party, from its beginnings in the 1880s as an offshoot of the Russian 

Socialist movement to the purge of the ‘left sectarians’ after the Sixth Plenum 

of the Bulgarian Party Central Committee held in Moscow in 1936. The book 

brings out clearly that it was the unquestioning obedience of the Bulgarian 

Communists to Moscow that made them the favourite Balkan disciples of the 

Kremlin and allowed them to play a role in the Comintern out of all proportion 

to their numerical strength and political success. 

The spectacle of fierce internecine struggles, inept policies determined by 
doctrinaire attitudes, and total failure to exploit effectively the stresses of the 
existing social-political structure prompts the author to remark that Communists 
‘are the least Marxist of political parties in their refusal or incapacity to under- 
stand the objective nature and fluidity of political history insofar as they are 
involved in it’ (p. 136). It might be argued that the lack of discrimination 
characterizing Communist policies is not a perversion but a logical outcome of 
basic Marxist positions. 

Adherence to theory prevented the Bulgarian Communists from coming to 
terms with the cardinal challenge presented by the peasant movement. The 
Moscow-imposed division of peasants into kulak, middle, and poor, as the only 
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right way of bringing the class war into the village, had no relevance to Bulgaria, 
a country of peasant smallholders and no great landlords. Since the author 
acutely illuminates Communist failure to prise the peasant masses away from 
the leadership of the Agrarian Union, one is surprised to find him conclude that 
Communist advocacy of social justice and social revolution contributed to the 
peasants’ acceptance of the Party’s installation into power by Russia. The 
Communist seizure of power in 1944 was made possible only through the invasion 
of the country by the Red Army after an unexpected Soviet declaration of war 
in the midst of Bulgarian armistice negotiations with the Western Allies. 


LILIANA BRISBY 


A SHort History oF Butcaria. By Stanley G. Evans. London, Lawrence & 

Wishart, 1960. 254 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 18s. 6d. 
Ir is regrettable that the first comprehensive history of Bulgaria from pre- 
historic times to our day written in English should be so unreliable. However, 
in frankly acknowledging his debt to the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, to 
which each chapter of the manuscript was submitted for approval, the author 
himself puts the reader on his guard. Not all historians are as candid. Despite 
the book’s patent bias in favour of Bulgaria’s Communist regime and several 
inaccuracies, the extensive annotated bibliography provides useful information 
on British sources, including articles on Bulgaria in the English periodical 
literature from 1835 onwards. 

Like many fellow-travellers lacking in thorough Marxist ideological disci- 
pline, the Rev. Stanley G. Evans confuses his values. He condemns the terri- 
torial irredentism of Bulgarian bourgeois Governments, yet rejects the Tieaty of 
Neuilly as ‘savage in its injustice’ (p. 159), because at that time Comintern 
tactics dictated support for Bulgarian revisionism. Nikola Petkov’s execution 
in 1947 is explained at once as a legitimate national reaction against Western 
intercession, and a regrettable consequence of ‘the whole process of false arrest 
and imprisonment . . . associated with the name of Beria’ (p. 192). 

The chapter tracing the development of the People’s Republic according to 
the latest authorized version of the official History of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party is an embarrassing attempt to accommodate professed liberalism and 
approval of tyranny. An example is the grudging admission in a footnote that 
‘in practice there have clearly been most serious defects in the administration of 
law’ (p. 205). The evasive reference to the rigged trials of Roman Catholic and 


Protestant clergy, concluding a passage on freedom of conscience and belief in 


Communist Bulgaria (p. 202), comes strangely from such a pen. 

On the First and Second Bulgarian Kingdoms prior to the Ottoman conquest, 
the author’s account is less controversial, though his treatment of the Bogomil 
movement (p. 52) is one of several instances reflecting the projection of present 
fetishes into the past typical of Communist historiography. LILIANA BRISBY 


U.S.S.R. 


DER SOWJETISCHE NEUTRALITATSBEGRIFF IN THEORIE UND PRAXIs: Ein Beitrag 
zur Problem des Disengagement. By Heinz Fiedler. Cologne, Verlag fiir 
Politik und Wirtschaft, 1959. 302 pp. Bibliog. Index. DM 24.80. 

THEORY—chiefly the writings of the Soviet international lawyers, with an 

occasional pronouncement of Lenin rumbling majestically in the background— 

is given a very fair representation in this work as against practice—the record 
of Soviet international dealings. The former, despite its aridity, is allowed the 
first 98 pages of text; the latter, for all its complexity—-since in fact it is virtually 

ahistory of Soviet foreign policy—has to make do with 159. The whole is a 

very scholarly product, thorough in development and formidably guarded by 

footnotes and bibliography. What it may seem to an English reader to lack is 
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an adequate purpose. That neutrality as understood—and sometimes, as now, | 


encouraged—by the makers of Soviet policy does not presuppose the existence 
of a state of armed conflict, as traditionally it should; that the Soviet Union, 
committed to belief in destiny, can rarely be totally indifferent as between the 
parties to any dispute; that its judgment as to what conduces to the fulfilment 
of that destiny almost always moves it to help or hindrance uninhibited by 
treaty or other obligations; and that the purpose of co-existence is to give a 
breathing space on the way to the ultimate triumph of socialism—all these 
contentions hardly seem to need all this proving. The dust-jacket provides 
something of an explanation: Mr Fiedler’s book is a contribution to the un- 
deceiving of those who may incline to favour the neutralization of Germany in 
the present world conflict of the Powers. Holders of such views may not, 
perhaps, be much tempted by the form of this work to read their rebuttal, but 
they have at least gained for followers of Soviet affairs a useful account of the 
treaty relations of the U.S.S.R. DEREK J. R. Scott 


THE ForEIGN PoLicy OF THE SoviET Union. Ed. by Alvin Z. Rubinstein. 
New York, Random House, 1960. xviii+-457 pp. Maps. Index. $6.60. 


THE publisher’s blurb on the jacket proclaims that this volume is the first of its | 


kind, but in fact a volume of ‘readings’ with introductory essays is a familiar 
product, well adapted to the needs of American university teaching despite its 
necessarily scrappy and disjointed character. The larger part of this work is 
arranged chronologically, and is divided into seven periods, beginning in 1917 
and ending in 1959. There are in addition chapters on the ideological bases of 
Soviet foreign policy and on Soviet attitudes towards disarmament and under- 
developed areas, and a concluding chapter, entitled ‘Problems and Prospects’, 
consisting of extracts from the writings of five well-known American scholars in 
the field of Soviet studies. The choice of Soviet texts is a reasonable one (no 
two editors could be expected to make identical selections) and Mr Rubin- 
stein’s introductory essays to each chapter are sensible and balanced; his con- 
clusions do not err on the side of optimism. We are living, he says, in a time of 
troubles. The arrangement of the bibliography could be improved to eliminate 
a number of unnecessary repetitions. JANE DEGRAS 


L’AMENAGEMENT DU TERRITOIRE EN U.R.S.S.: Introduction a 1]’étude des 
régions économiques soviétiques. By Henri Chambre. Paris, The Hague, 
Mouton for the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, 1959. 250 pp. 
(Etudes sur l’économie et la sociologie des pays Slaves. IV.) Fi. 22.50. 

FATHER CHAMBRE is one of the most thorough and most scholarly of Westem 

analysts of the Soviet economy and ideology, and this book is fully up to the 

high standards one has come to expect from him. It is concerned with the twin 
problems of administrative regionalization and the location of industry and 
agriculture. The study begins with Lenin’s famous ‘Goelro’ plan of electrifica- 
tion of Russia, and ends with an account of the regional reorganization of 
industry of 1957. A number of interrelated factors are considered: problems oi 
administrative control, economic criteria for industrial location, transport 
questions, social policies. In some important instances—notably the decisions 
concerning the creation of the vast Ural-Kuznetsk combine—we can see how 
these factors interact, in the context of an ambitious programme of economic 
growth in which short-term economic desiderata were not necessarily con- 
sistent with long-term requirements. It is shown how calculations were con- 
fused in practice, for instance by the fixing of preferential railway rates which 
disguised the burden of long hauls. Soviet theories on location and economic- 
administrative regions are presented with clarity and conciseness, and there is 
also a valuable survey of the impact of Western ideas, especially those of Alfred 
Weber. Perhaps the one complaint—if that is the right word—concerns the 
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brevity of Father Chambre’s ‘remarques finales’. If his characteristic modesty 
permitted him to express his own sound and thoughtful views more extensively, 
this would put us further in his debt. A. NOVE 


THE SOVIET DEPORTATION OF NATIONALITIES. By Robert Conquest. London, 

Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1960. xiii+203 pp. Maps. 30s. 
Tuis study is devoted to a fascinating subject which so far has not received any 
exhaustive treatment, namely, the deportation, virtual disappearance, re- 
appearance, and rehabilitation of seven peoples of the Soviet Union. Mr 
Conquest has built a kind of literary monument to these seven nationalities, 
the four freedom-loving Muslim peoples of the Caucasus—Chechens, Ingush, 
Karachai, and Balkars—the industrious Crimean Tartars and Volga Germans, 
and that people of eternal migrants, the Kalmucks. Mr Conquest has earned 
the gratitude of all of them, for he has described their destinies with rare skill. 
He has combined accomplished research work, one is almost tempted to say 
‘detective work’, with an ability to produce a most readable account out of 
much heavy factual and statistical material. 

The book includes a wealth of information about the historical background 
of the deportation problem, statistical data about the deported nationalities 
(1,400,000 persons were involved in the operation), the few official Soviet state- 
ments existing on the subject, and unofficial accounts of the liquidation of the 
various autonomous territories and the removal of their inhabitants by the 
N.K.V.D. The most original part of the book, however, lies not so much in its 
account of positive facts, however interesting they may be, but in Mr Conquest’s 
analysis of the Soviet silence about the deported peoples, the systematic way 
in which every reference to the seven nationalities was deleted in statistical 
surveys, geography textbooks, and the Soviet Encyclopaedia. In short, the 
Stalin era not only knew the phenomenon of the ‘unperson’ but also that of the 
‘unnation’ (p. 55). Mr Conquest covers the rehabilitation and the return of the 
deportees under Khrushchev as fully as the deportations, but he does not over- 
rate the significance of these reparative measures. The situation of the small 
nationalities of the Soviet State remains precarious for ‘now, as before, the 
national minorities of the U.S.S.R. depend, even for their existence, upon 
policy decisions in which they have no say’ (p. 194). 

In addition to his well-documented narrative Mr Conquest devotes two 
chapters of his book to a general analysis of the theory and practice of Soviet 
nationalities policy. This enables the reader to see the problem of the deporta- 
tions in a wider perspective and to realize that not only Stalin but also Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin looked upon the national problem not from a humanitarian 
but from a utilitarian and opportunistic point of view. WALTER KOLARZ 


To Moscow AND BEyonpD: A Reporter’s Narrative. By Harrison E. Salisbury. 
London, Michael Joseph, 1960. 259 pp. Illus. Index. 25s. 


Mr SALIsBurY has always been one of the two or three best reporters on Soviet 
affairs ; his sources and his judgment are always first-class, and his new book is 
quite the liveliest and in many ways the most penetrating account of the new 
look in Russia which has yet appeared. The sketch of Mr Khrushchev’s life, 
character, and attitudes (pp. 130-44) is particularly impressive, and a great deal 
of it will be new to most readers. The account of the controversy over Dr 
Zhivago (pp. 93-6) strikes one as both more complicated and more authentic 
than most versions which we have had; it makes a perfect illustration of the 
difficulties of the new regime. 

Mr Salisbury must now seem to have been a little too optimistic about the 
progress of the new liberties in Russia. I was there myself at the same time, in 
1959, but when I returned eight months later the feeling seemed to be that 
telaxation’ in political and cultural matters was at best marking time. There 

E 
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was, for instance, no change in the treatment accorded to the Russian abstract 
painters of the nineteen-twenties (p. 107). Basically, however, Mr Salisbury’s 


book is highly to be recommended as a picture of the atmosphere and the con- | 


flicting currents at work in Khrushchev’s Russia. There are three fascinating 
chapters on the author’s visit to Mongolia and, based partly on what he saw 
there, some shrewd and useful speculation on possible future relationships 
between Russia, China, and the United States. WRIGHT MILLER 


Osnovy PoLitIcHESKIH ZNANU. By L. F. Ilichev and others. Moscow, Gos- 
politizdat, 1959. 498 pp. 6 rubles, 50 kopecks. 


Osnovy MarksizMA-LENINIZMA. By O. V. Kuusinen and others. Moscow, Gos- 


politizdat, 1959. 774 pp. II rubles. 
SPRAVOCHNIK SEKRETARYA PERVICHNOI PARTIINOI ORGANIZATSII. Moscow, 
Gospolitizdat, 1960. 597 pp. 8 rubles. 


The Foundations of Political Knowledge and The Foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism rank high on the list of publications which provide ‘a minimum of 
political knowledge indispensable to a Communist and any Soviet man’. The 
two textbooks appear under the signature of officials who occupy high positions 
in the Presidium and the Agitprop of the C.P.S.U., and they cover more or less 


the same ground: the evolution of society, a historical survey of the C.P.S.U. | 


and the U.S.S.R., the building of socialism and Communism, the international 
Communist movement, the ‘world socialist system’, and relations with non- 
Communist States. Kuusinen’s book contains, in addition, three chapters on 
philosophy. 

The Handbook of the Secretary of the Primary Party Organization is a useful 
collection of resolutions, directives, instructions, etc., issued by leading party 
and governmental bodies in the past few years. There are also some extracts 
from the Soviet population census for 1959. Over a hundred pages are devoted 
to organizational matters of interest to the lower échelons of party officials. 

IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


A SHORT POLITICAL GUIDE TO THE ARAB WORLD. By Peter Partner. London, 
Pall Mall Press, 1960. 142 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 16s. 6d. 

Tuls is a short, highly compressed historical and political essay, the purpose of 
which is not to present the results of research so much as those of observation 
and analysis; and the brevity and simplicity of the ‘short reading list’ appended 
suggest that the general reader, rather than the student or specialist, is aimed 
at. In the historical account there are sentences at which some instructed 
readers may raise a dubious eyebrow, and one or two minor inaccuracies (for 
example, Middle Eastern oil output in 1938, p. 43: or the Iraqi place in world 
trade, before the oil age, pp. 35-6); but these do not detract considerably from 
the value or flow of closely written but readable narrative, in which a great deal 
of information is conveyed in assimilable and enlightening form, and a broad 
and on the whole convincing picture of Arab political development in the 
present century is presented. The essay is of far higher quality than the ordinary 
summary of, or guide to, Arab affairs: it shows study, comprehension, and 
sympathy. The penultimate chapter, dealing with “The idea of an Arab Nation’, 
contains the matter, admirably analysed and expressed, which most readers 
will best remember: the relations between Arab nationalism, religion, secularism, 
and social objectives have rarely been better exposed, and these pages deserve 
careful re-reading. The twenty pages devoted to the Maghreb, at the end of the 
book, are also admirably clear and succinct. S. H. LoNGRIGG 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE ARAB WorLD. By Erskine B. Childers. London, 
Gollancz, 1960. 192 pp. Bibliog. 12s. 6d. 

SomE of those who have studied, and lived in, the Arab world for decade after 
decade may not be disposed to view with a very welcoming eye a short, fast- 
moving, slashingly generalizing book on their own specialist field, by a much 
younger man; and indeed Mr Childers does at times seem rather too sweeping 
in his judgments, happily iconoclastic, too ready to accept ready-made types 
(feudal shaikh, starving peasant, etc.), and scarcely ready enough to allow for the 
probability of other views not undeserving of respect but very different from 
his own. The latter represent an attitude, not original because shared with a 
number of other recent commentaters on the Arab scene, substantially up-to- 
date, intelligent, disillusioned, and in strong reaction against the sentimentalist 
and the fuddy-duddy. Narrowly confined within less than 200 short pages, the 
writer shows himself a shrewd and humane observer and analyst, very sound 
on the essence and the appeal of Arabism, admirable on what he well calls ‘our 
Arab myths’, adequate in his account of the Arab Awakening, objective (per- 
haps almost too guarded?) over Arab—Jewish relations, just in his appreciation 
of the sense of, and movement towards, Arab unity, and perhaps a less satis- 
factory guide to recent events—and not free from partiality as between present 
Arab leaders. 

Mr Childers’ book is interesting, sensible, valuable, well-informed within its 
limits ; it will be helpful to many, and one hopes it will be widely read. 

S. H. LonGrRIGG 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN THE MIDDLE East. By Kurt Grunwald and Joachim O. 
Ronall. Preface by Benjamin Shwadran. New York, Council for Middle 
Eastern Affairs Press, 1960. xx-++394 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $7. 

Tus is an industrious compilation, mainly from U.N. and other official reports. 

The Introduction refers to the new stress on industrialization in underdeveloped 

countries since the second World War, and notes the favourable attitude of 

international agencies (though without recognizing its inefficacy). Chapters 1 to 

vi deal with Issues and Problems (in fact with background conditions) and 

Chapters Ix to XxI with Industrialization by Countries (Afghanistan, Cyprus, 

Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Palestine and Israel, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria, 

Sudan, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, Libya). As in all works about 

the region which rely on second- or third-hand knowledge, the atmosphere is 

stale: the section on Turkey, for example, reiterates (p. 355) the conclusion of 
the International Bank report (1951) that the success of industrialization will 
depend on raising the productivity of agriculture and modernizing it, ignoring 
the immense expansion and mechanization which has in the meantime taken 
place in agriculture without apparently stimulating industrial development. 

Cultivated and cultivable land areas are similarly timeless (p. 57) and unrelated 

to the very rapid expansion in cereal production in the period 1938-57 (p. 56). 

Lack of direct acquaintance gives rise to the statement (p. 200) that the dominant 

feature of the agricultural structure in Egypt is the absence of a middle class. 

None the less, there is some new and instructive information, as, for instance, 

atable compiled by the authors showing the high rate of urbanization (p. 41), 

which deserves more comment, since it is presumably greatly in excess of the 

rate of industrialization. Most interesting are the figures for foreign aid (pp. 

128-31), showing that of the total U.S. Mutual Security Economic Aid to the 

region in 1945-57 nearly 80 per cent went to Iran (20 per cent), Turkey (40 per 

cent), and Israel (17 per cent). Iran and Turkey were also the chief beneficiaries 
of International Bank loans. These figures are eloquent proof of how little the 

West has in fact done for the Arab countries, and invalidate the argument that 

the Middle East is to blame for capriciously refusing Western remedies. The 

study concludes: ‘If the sick turn away from the doctor, how can they be cured?’ 
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—an unfortunate metaphor, since Western interventions have often been 


practised without anaesthetics, leaving the role of the more modern practitioner | 


open to the Soviet Union. DoREEN WARRINER 


DER NAHE OSTEN RUCKT NAHER! Zur Kritik und Geschichte der westlichen 
Mittelostpolitik. By Arnold Schoenenberg. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1957. 237 
pp. Bibliog. DM 12.80. 


So quickly do events overtake the historian of the contemporary Middle East | 
(and, still more, his reviewer) that there is only historical, or rather historio- 


graphical, interest to be found in this account of the long-term origins and con- 
sequences of the Suez crisis of 1956. Its main interest now is to find the orthodox 
Western liberal interpretation and criticisms of British and French policy 
stemming from the pen of a former director of the economic section of the 
German office of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and a former correspondent of 
Davar. The Zionist and Israeli interpretation and version of post-war events in 


the Middle East are usually rather different. But then Herr Schoenenberg writes | 


with an objectivity that is clearly individual and personal to himself. 
D. C. Watt 


Boru Sines oF THE HIt: Britain and the Palestine War. By Jon and David 

Kimche. London, Secker & Warburg, 1960. x-+287 pp. Maps. Index. 25s. 
Tue Irish, the Poles, and, now, the Israelis share a trait that seems common to 
nations that have known what it is to fear extinction: they see world affairs 
subjectively, with themselves at the epicentre—witness the old joke about 
l’éléphant et la question polonaise. This book bears out the generalization when 
it claims that the scene in Palestine in 1947-48 was ‘the first link in the chain 
of British imperial decline’ (p. 274). By 1947-48 that decline was well on its 
way as a result of penury, Afro-Asian nationalism, and a loss of belief that 
Britons were born to rule; and, in 1947-48, the change of chief significance 
happened not in Palestine but in India, when a non-white majority was added 
to the Commonwealth’s inner ring. Even in the Middle East, Palestine, though 
a watershed, was not everywhere ‘the watershed’; for instance, it counted less 
than the Sudan with King Farouk’s Egypt. 

But this criticism is confined, or almost, to the book’s prelude and conclusion. 
The bulk of it is a description of the battles in Palestine that began directly the 
United Nations had voted in 1947, that grew hotter as the British withdrew 
without political instructions as to handing over, and that lasted till early 1949. 
Its account of these constitutes a great justification for the writing of contem- 
porary history. Both the Kimches were there—one as a British newspaper 
correspondent of repute with ready access to the great on both sides of the hill 
the other as an Israeli soldier. In addition they have been at pains to consult 
and cross-check with over a hundred other witnesses, as well as gaining access 
(thanks to Mr Ben Gurion who is the hero of their saga) to unpublished Israel 
papers. When memories or documents conflict, they say so, stressing how often 
there is difference of emphasis between testimonies. Much of the hard work they 
have done will be irreplaceable by the time all the archives are opened, and 
posterity will owe them a debt. 

From their narrative of the hazards of war emerge the doubts, dissensions, 
and delays for argument that beset every known army, but that matter leas 
where the objective is narrowest—in this case, with the Israelis, where the 
sole and stark issue was survival. The conflict of British opinion as between 
War Office, Foreign Office, and Colonial Office points the picture of a British 
policy ‘like the counter in a multiple store’ where ‘friend and critic alike coul 
pick and choose’ (p. 111) and praise or denounce each aspect as they wished. 

It is impossible to be totally dispassionate about Palestine. This book i 
sometimes over-harsh to the British, sometimes to the Arabs (particularly t: 
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Iraq, which it castigates as windbag-in-chief, when in fact the Iraqi Govern- 
ment was the only one to pay its agreed share into the common coffer and the 
only one to make a substantial sacrifice after defeat, when it greatly cut its 
national revenue by refusing to pump oil to Haifa). But the authors try to keep 
the proportions right, despite the fact that they had so much more new material 
from Israel than from any other quarter. 

Technically the book is excellent, being most readably written and carrying 
first-rate maps. It cannot quote all its sources because, often, its authors had 
to choose between ‘getting the information without the name tags attached or 
going without it’ (p. ix). But, occasionally, they use full quotation marks with- 
out giving a reference (e.g. pp. 70, 108). Now that books on the Palestine war 
are read chiefly by students and scholars, to do this is to be unduly tanta- 


lising. ELIZABETH MONROE 


IsRAEL: A Blessing and a Curse. By Hedley V. Cooke. London, Stevens, 1960. 
xi+308 pp. Index. Bibliog. 25s. 

Tuts book is a rarity, an original and serious study of Israel’s development and 
problems, made without bias, and with a realistic approach. The author is a 
former American Consul in Jerusalem who knows the country well and has 
sympathy and understanding equally with Jews and Arabs. His special purpose 
is to probe the slogans and fables of propaganda and get down to the essential 
issues. He examines the right of the Arab refugees to be repatriated, the un- 
restricted Jewish immigration, the fixing of the frontiers with the Arab States, 
the relations of Israel to Jewish citizens in other lands. To the Arab refugee 
problem he contributes constructive proposals. He apportions praise and blame 
with a judgment which always aims to be fair and objective. And if he is 
occasionally patronizing, as when he concludes that ‘Israel is a tolerably good 
nation with higher standards of conduct than the average, but needs to raise 
herself above the merely ‘‘passing level” ’ (p. 296), he is the candid friend. 

As a student of international law he weighs in the legal balance some of 
Israel's controversial actions, the reprisals against Arab infiltrators and in- 
dividual incidents, the expropriation of Arab lands, the validity of Israel’s title 
to her territory. He makes, too, a critical study of her economy, emphasizing 
the dominant influence of the Labour Federation. While exposing exaggerated 
claims, he recognizes the remarkable progress. Written for the American public, 
the book contains some American jargon: but the content is always illuminating, 
and the arrangement is clear and concise. NORMAN BENTWICH 


IsRAEL RESURGENT. By Norman Bentwich. London, Ernest Benn, 1960. 
x-++255 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 27s. 

Dr Bentwicn’s long experience of the Holy Land, both before and after Israel 
emerged as an independent political entity, enables him to set in due perspective 
the strengths and weaknesses of that State as it exists today. The general 
arrangement of this book owes something to the same author’s excellent study 
of Palestine published in 1932; but the enlargements and additions are suffi- 
ciently substantial to give even the most exacting reader an accurate picture of 
the conditions prevailing in Israel in 1959. Statistics play only a minor part in 
Dr Bentwich’s plan; as he remarks in his Preface (p. ix), ‘I have used them as a 
drunken sailor uses a lamp-post, for support and not for illumination’. 

A notable feature of this book is the sense of historical perspective by which 
itis informed. In few other studies of Israel is the debt which the new State 
owes to the Mandatory Administration so clearly brought out. At the same time, 
full justice is done to the immense achievements, moral as well as material, of 
the Israel Government in building up a relatively homogeneous nation out of so 
many disparate elements. His tribute to the work already accomplished carries 

1 Palestine (Modern World Series), London, Ernest Benn, 1932. 
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all the more conviction because he never surrenders his critical judgment on the 
altar of enthusiasm; for example, he is by no means satisfied that the policy of 
the Government towards the Arab population cannot be liberalized along lines 
already successfully followed in dealing with the Druses and Bedu. Israel 


Resurgent presents a thoroughly balanced, judicious study of a country which is | 


significant, not only to the Jewish people, but to the world in general. 
L. F. RuSHBROOK-WILLIAMS 


ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR PEACE. New York, Israel Office of Information, 1960, 
xx-+187 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. $1. 

Tuts hand-book by an Israel Government official tells the story of Israel's origins 

and the cold war waged by the Arab States and is meant—witness a price that 

can barely cover printing costs—for circulation in bulk to helpful organizations. 

Its purpose is to tell the familiar story on the basis of documents and quotations 


from speeches, but naturally it picks and chooses these to suit its slant. 
E. M. 


INDEPENDENT IRAQ 1932-1958: A Study in Iraqi Politics. 2nd ed. By Majid 
Khadduri. London, New York, Karachi, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1960. viiit+388 pp. Map. Index. 
458. 

PROFESSOR KHADDURI in this second edition adds to his original work (published 

in 1951)! a quantity of interesting new material for the period 1938-41, and 

extends his narrative to cover the period (notably including the stirring events 
of 1948 and 1952) up to the accession to the throne of Faysal II, with only, it 
must be confessed, an extremely sketchy treatment of the years 1953-58 and 
none at all of the Revolution. His earlier chapters (I to v1) are little changed, and 
this applies equally to those covering constitutional and foreign affairs. The 
new edition ends with a thoughtful chapter on ‘Prospects of Reform’, which 
however misses full topicality by adopting a pre-1958 standpoint. Professor 

Khadduri confirms his status as a careful and truth-seeking historian and 

analyst, and his work, based largely on personal researches in high political 

circles of his own country, will retain its value both as a meticulous and readable 
record and as a source-book helpful to later writers. S. H. LoNGRIGG 


AFRICA 


CONSCIENCES TRIBALES ET NATIONALES EN AFRIQUE NOIRE. By Fernand Van 
Langenhove. Brussels, Institut Royal des Relations Internationales; The 


Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. 465 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. Bel. F'rs. 400.) Much 


Tuts book sets out to examine African nationalism as a phenomenon comparable 


with earlier historical manifestations of the same attitude. But it takes the] 


reader’s knowledge of European nationalist movements for granted, and if there 
are in fact illuminating comparisons to be drawn we must look elsewhere fa 
them. The author remarks that all peoples who are conscious of their position 
as subject to rule by outsiders resent this, but that at earlier periods, particularly 
in the first epoch of rebellion against colonial rule, the cultural gap between 
rulers and ruled was not as wide as it is in Africa. But in Africa the resentment 
of the subject peoples is exacerbated where the westernized ¢lite find that they 
are not accepted by the ruling race even if they adopt its culture. 

The central theme of the book is the shifting nature of the unit expressing 


the sense of nationalism, as the image of the oppressor, actual or potential,| 


changes. Pan-Africanism seeks to unite all Africans against all non-Africans 
narrower nationalisms unite the populations of a colonial territory against its 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1952, p. 252. 
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he European rulers; the narrowest of all are those of ethnic minorities fearful of 

‘of more numerous neighbours within a single political unit. 

1es All the information in this book is taken from works that anyone who claims 

ael to keep abreast of African affairs would be expected to have read. But readers 

1is | for whom the line of least resistance is to concentrate on what is published in 
English will be glad of almost up-to-date news on the alignments and re-align- 

ments in the former French and Belgian territories. L. P. Marr 


60, | RusstA Looxs aT AFrica: A Brief Survey of Russian Writing on Africa from 
the Nineteenth Century to the Present Day. London, Central Asian Research 
ving Centre in association with the Soviet Affairs Study Group of St Antony’s 
‘hat | College, Oxford, 1960. 21 pp. Map. 2s. 6d. 
ons. THIS is a short but useful and informative introduction to a highly topical 
ions | problem. Having mentioned the early Russian contacts with the African con- 
tinent, especially Russian interest in Ethiopia at the end of the nineteenth and 
ML. the beginning of the twentieth century, the monograph briefly surveys the 
Soviet Communist policy towards Africa. This policy was originally vague and 
lajid | naive. Soviet and Communist knowledge of African problems was scanty and 
‘the Russian contacts with Africans either sporadic or non-existent. This applies 
dex. not only to the period prior to the second World War but also to part of the 
post-war period. Soviet scholars and political journalists were too much cut off 
ished | from the African continent to give a proper evaluation of its problems. More- 
and | over, the rigidity of the Stalinist concept prevented Soviet writers from taking 
vents | amore positive line towards ‘bourgeois nationalist’ liberation movements. The 
ly, it| Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in February 1956 was the 
Sand! tuming point. Since then the Soviet Union has observed a most ‘elastic’ and 
l,and| opportunistic approach towards African nationalism without necessarily aban- 
The | doning a fundamental hostility towards many African national movements and 
which | certain aspects implicit in the ideology of pan-Africanism. The monograph 
fessor} contains a short list of Soviet visitors to Africa and a longer one of Soviet 


1 and} research workers engaged in African studies. WALTER KoLarz 

litical ; f ia) Ps 
idable | PoLiticA ULTRAMARINA. 3rd ed. By Adriano Moreira. Lisbon, Junta de Investi- 
IGG gacoes do Ultramar, Centro de estudos politicos e sociais, 1960. 343 pp. 


Bibliog. (Estudos de ciencias politicas e sociais, I.) 50$00. 
RaPIDLY unfolding events recently in Africa have rendered much of this 
volume obsolete, or at best of historical interest. Published in early 1960, the 
d Van} Work is a third edition (first in 1956) of a series of course lectures and related 
‘ - The| writings designed partially as a text for advanced graduate students in the 
6 400. Portuguese Higher Institute of Overseas Studies by a professor on its staff. 
: | Much of the material dates from 1955-56 when it was utilized for lectures on 
varable Asia, Africa, and the problems connected with dependencies and colonies. 
re the| Bowing to winds of change, the course was renamed ‘Overseas Politics’ rather 
if thet’) than ‘Colonial Politics’ because of the disrepute into which the word ‘colony’ 
ere {0 has fallen (p. 41). 
pearte | After a brief didactic introduction which defines his terms and provides the 
culatl) inevitable classical background, Professor Moreira divides his presentation into 
etweel) three large main parts, each subdivided into chapters. The first deals with ‘The 
ntmet!) Racial Question’, the second with ‘Colonialism and Anti-Colonialism’, and the 
at the}) last with ‘The Systems and Cooperation in Africa’. There is a bibliography 
.__| indicating wide use of standard monographic and periodical sources in French, 
pressiié} English, and Portuguese. The first large part is a socio-legal examination of 
tential | taces and classes and ‘equality before the law’. Of considerable interest is the 
fricaMs) section on colonialism, especially two chapters on the Catholic Church and on 
inst I) oreanized labour, as well as an analysis in another of the so-called ‘anti- 
colonialism’ of the U.S.S.R. 
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As has been suggested above, accelerated developments have invalidated 


much of Professor Moreira’s third section on the various colonial systems in 
Africa. Here he discusses the French, Belgian, and British systems. Still of 
value and somewhat novel is his summary of ‘Portuguese Institutionalism’ in 


its remaining African holdings, in which he traces the intellectual and legislative 


history of the Colonial Act of 1930 setting up regimes he characterizes as ‘tem- 
pered autonomy’ (p. 303). New tendencies both in Africa and in Portugal led 


to modifications in the Organic Law for Overseas Provinces in 1953, witha 


special one in 1955 for the tiny residual Portuguese holdings in India. 
In summary, one can say that this is a workmanlike synthesis of relatively 
well-known materials, obviously useful for pedagogic purposes in the Portuguese 


language. Apart from the treatment of Portuguese policies and practices in ' 


Africa, “its new contributions to know ledge are relatively slight. To the histor 
cally-minded, however, it is of some interest to hear the views of a nation that 
for five hundred years has been involved in colonial matters, having pioneered 
in bringing Africa and the Orient in touch with Europeans half a millennium ago, 
Howarp F. CLine 


L’ALLEMAGNE ET L’AFRIQUE: Analyse d’une pénétration économique con- 


temporaine. By Paul Gache and Robert Mercier. Paris, Editions des | 


Relations Internationales, 1960. 177 pp. Tables. Bibliog. (Les grandes 

expansions économiques et commerciales. Vol. x1.) NF 18.50. 
Tuts book provides a useful and timely analysis of Western Germany’s impres- 
sive economic penetration into Africa. Her own strong economy has given her 
the chance—a chance she has most effectively taken—of becoming an important 
source of investment funds, a supplier of much needed equipment and a vital 
market for Africa’s raw materials. Added to that she is in a strong position 
emotionally and psychologically. In Western Germany herself there is the deep- 
rooted feeling that Germans have a mission to perform in Africa, and the old 
colonial empire of pre-1g14 days has not been entirely forgotten. It is remem- 
bered, too, in Africa where there are still tangible reminders of the German 
period in the shape of bomas and railway lines and people. True, in the inter- 
war period Hitler revived old claims on African territories, and during the 
second World War the exploits of the Afrika Korps renewed yearnings for th: 
role that had been cut short in 1919. But while Germany has a colonial past, it 
is a past that ended some forty years ago and she does not seem to suffer from 
the inhibitions and hesitations of France and the United Kingdom. Such, a 
least, is the view of MM. Gache and Mercier, and they consider that this forth 
right fresh approach makes her appeal to Africans. 

Through the Treaty of Rome, Western Germany has become associated with 
a large and important part of Africa through preferential tariff arrangements 
and she is also providing nearly a third of the E.E.C.’s Special Development 
Fund for overseas territories. Besides this her own business activities have 
brought about a significant penetration into British or ex-British Afric 
Indeed her trade with African countries not associated with the E.E.C. i 
quantitatively more important than with those that are. 

All in all, politically, economically, and psychologically, the combination } 
a formidable one. Germany is no stranger to Africa and she seems destined t 
play a role of increasing importance there in the future. All this is well brought 
out in this fully documented publication. Tom SOPER 


NIGERIA: The Political and Economic Background. London, Ibadan, New York 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affair 
1960. vii+-141 pp. Maps. Tables. 6s. 

Tuis little book conveys an astonishing quantity of information in a short spa¢ 


without making any of the insufficiently qualified statements that beset writes 
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obliged to compress their material. It is about equally divided between political 
and economic topics. The first part covers the history of Nigeria up to 1945 in 
fifteen pages, and then takes the years from the Richards Constitution at a 
more leisurely pace. The development of political parties, and the various issues 
which led to constitutional crises or called for special consideration at con- 
stitutional discussions, are dealt with briefly but always adequately, and no 
significant question is omitted. Only the reference to ‘the insistence of the 
North that all executive decisions should be taken by the full council’ under the 
Macpherson Constitution (p. 45) gives one pause. In the context this reads like 
a description of Northern tactics in the Council of Ministers, and a reader new 
to the subject would hardly realize that the procedure in question was laid down 
in the Constitution. 

The section on economics is readable and very informative, and there are 
several useful maps. L. P. MAIR 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN NIGERIA: An Analytical Study of Nigeria’s 
Constitution-Making Developments and the Historical and Political 
Factors that Affected Constitutional Change. By Kalu Ezera. Cambridge 
at the University Press, 1960. xv-+274 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

Tuts study is concerned less with the details of Nigeria’s numerous Constitutions 

than with the interrelationship between political developments and constitu- 

tional change. It is in effect a survey of recent political history set in a context 
of industrious constitution-mongering. The author is both observer and actor; 
he combines a lectureship at University College, Ibadan, with active participa- 
tion in federal politics. Chief Awolowo and the Action Group may be pained to 
find that they have been awarded lower Seconds when Dr Azikiwe and the 

N.C.N.C. appear to have borderline Firsts; but on the whole Dr Ezera’s political 

judgments are not immoderate, and he is very fair to the United Kingdom 

Government and its local representatives. One could have hoped for a fuller 

analysis of political attitudes in the North; the decision of the N.P.C. to press 

for regional self-government in 1959 is characterized as ‘surprising’, but the 
motives of the party leaders deserve to be more closely examined. Nor will one 
find any description of the fundamental rights provisions that were agreed to in 

1958 and embodied in the Constitution in 1959—an omission partly explained 

by the fact that the author’s preface is dated June 1959. But the book gives a 

clear account of the general political background to independence, and it is 

particularly informative and interesting on the crucial years from 1949 to 1955. 

Looking to the future, Dr Ezera writes with cautious optimism (apart from 

a few flashes of guarded pessimism) about the prospects for democratic institu- 
tions and national unity. He foresees the emergence of authoritarian trends in 
government, but expects them to be transitory and warns Western critics against 
passing over-hasty judgments. Nigerians are indeed keenly aware of the dangers 
of self-destruction that beset them as a nation now that the imperial factor has 
been removed; and a sober appreciation of political realities is a rare and 
valuable asset. S. A. DE SMITH 


THE CONGO AND THE PROBLEMS OF DECOLONIZATION. By Fernand Van Langen- 
hove. Brussels, Institut Royal des Relations Internationales, rg60. (Distri- 
buted in England by the Belgian Embassy.) 32 pp. (Article trans. from 
Chronique de politique étrangére, No. 4-6 vol. 1960.) 

ais pamphlet by the Chairman of the Belgian Royal Institute of International 

Relations, who for many years was the Belgian permanent representative at the 

United Nations, is in answer to the criticism that Belgium gave the Congo 

independence before the inhabitants were able to govern themselves. As well 

as a good summary of recent events in the Congo, and a description of Belgian 

achievement in social and economic development, a great part consists in a 
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survey of decolonization in other countries. The author refers to Indonesia, 
Indo-China, India, and various parts of Africa, and considers that, except for 
Ghana and Nigeria, none of the other territories were ready for independence, 
He asserts that Britain and France granted independence because they were not 
prepared to hold their former possessions by force in the face of grave disorders 
provoked by nationalistic demands, and that Belgium found herself in a similar 
position. Although very hastily produced—there are many misprints—the 
study deserves attention by all those who are interested in the Congo. 
MARJORY TAYLOR 


La SITUATION ECONOMIQUE ET FINANCIERE DU ConGo. By P. M. Schaumburg. 
Brussels, Infor Congo, 1960. 57 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
ALTHOUGH this study, which was prepared as a background to the Brussels 
Economic Round Table Conference of April/May 1960, may seem outdated by 
later events in the Congo, it contains some details which should be of long-term 
importance. Agriculture, upon which 70 per cent of the population depends 
either directly or indirectly, should continue to develop. While agriculture by 
Europeans has been mainly concerned with industrial and commercial products 
—palm oil, coffee, cotton, and rubber comprise more than four-fifths of the value 
of agricultural exports—the African grows mainly his own food, although he is 
now turning also towards industrial and commercial crops. While between 
1950 and 1958 European production increased 78 per cent, African output | 
increased only 55 per cent. Most capital, however, was invested in mining, 
copper predominating in the value of exports. The pamphlet contains details of | 
agricultural, mineral, and industrial production; also of transport and electric 
power. It is of interest that Katanga produced four-fifths of the electric power 
in the Congo (p. 20). There are figures for the Ten-Year Plan which ended in| 
1959, and of the Budgets, showing the steady surplus between 1939 and 1956 | 
and the deficits since then, due mainly to an increase in social services. 
The population rose from 11} million in 1950 to 13} million in 1958. This| 
growing population necessitates greater production, which requires far more | 
capital than can be found in the Congo and must therefore come from abroad. | 
But overseas investment will only be forthcoming provided there are stable| 
political conditions in the Congo. The political uncertainty of the previous 
eighteen months had already resulted in a reduction of imports, particularly 
equipment, and a very marked running down of stocks. MARJoRY TAYLOR 


Conco, JuLY 1960: Evidence. Statement by Mr Merchiers, Belgian Minister of 
Justice, at the Press Conference held on 28.7.60. Brussels, Ministry o/| 
Justice, 1960. 32 pp. 

Tus pamphlet describes the outburst of violence in three provinces of the) 

Congo (Leopoldville, Kasai, and Equator) during the mutiny of Congoles| 

troops at the beginning of July. It is only the preliminary report of a Commis | 

sion of Inquiry, and was hastily published in order to contradict the statement: 
of some Congolese political leaders who denied the truth of the evidence collected 
by the Belgians. It is a monotonous and horrible story of the raping of womet 
and the beating of men and children; but very few were killed. Humiliation ané 
not murder appeared to be the design. MARJORY TAYLOR | 


CENTRAL AFRICAN EMERGENCY. By Clyde Sanger. London, Melbourne, Toronto, 
Heinemann, 1960. 343 pp. 30s. 

Mr SANGER is a skilled writer with the journalist’s eye for the essential point 

But when the journalist expands his compressed article into a book, he has the 

choice between illustrating the essential point by vivid impressions and, on the} 

other hand, delving deeper into the more academic field of blue books antl 

statistics. In Central African Emergency, Mr Sanger at first appears to hove! 
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uneasily between these two, inclining to the latter. Here he is open to criticism. 
His chapter on land is an expansion of one vital point, the fear of losing land 
to Europeans, which could easily be illustrated by scenes and conversations; he 
has rejected this way for the other but appears not fully to have understood the 
conflict over the Tangata system (as indeed was true even of officials brought 
up in the territory until the Abrahams Report).! Nor does he make clear the 
need for far more extensive agriculture in Southern Rhodesia as compared with 
Nyasaland; some of his figures might easily mislead anyone who did not 
know how high a proportion of land in Southern Rhodesia must be kept for 
grazing; he sometimes compares the arable figure of one holding with the total 
of another. But in later chapters he turns to reporting scenes and characters 
and here he is always original and interesting; his estimate of Dr Banda would 
be acceptable neither to Devlin nor Beadle and will certainly be challenged. Nor 
will everyone agree with all his praise of Sir Arthur Benson or his dispraise of 
Sir Robert Armitage. He is unmistakably on the side of African advance but 
he does perceive the difficulties in which those responsible for law and order are 
placed and his book is free from the waspish acidity which has characterized 
some comments. Except for a postscript his book was finished before the 
Monckton Commission began to hear evidence and he assumes that its report 
will be half-hearted; it is a real criticism of this book, as well as of Colin Leys’? 
and Cyril Dunn’s,’ that they do not face the essential difficulty, with which any 
British Government is faced, of putting what is desirable into effect. Mr Sanger 
is impatient with the Conservative Government for being too patient to please 
the Africans—and of course he is right in seeing the dangers of moving slowly; 
but if the crisis which is approaching is to have a happy ending, it can only 
come by successive psychological shocks to the Europeans in the Rhodesias, 
and each surely must be allowed to soak in before the next is administered. 
These are the carping objections of a rival who has written on the subject 
himself and nonetheless finds much with which to agree; this is a valuable book 
which will provoke thought and stimulate argument; everyone interested in 
Central Africa should read it. There is an appendix on the Central African press 
which is invaluable. PHILIP MASON 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND JOURNEY. By W. T. Blake. London, Alvin Redman, 
1960. 256 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 25s. 


Major W. T. BLAKE motored through a large part of the Federation just after 
the declaration of the emergency in two of the territories in 1959. He has pro- 
duced the most pedestrian book imaginable about an interesting country at an 
exciting time. About 250 pages are filled with dull description of country and 
people: what they wear; what the motor-roads, hotels, rest-houses, and service- 
stations are like; political opinions of Europeans met briefly in bars and of 
African hotel servants apparently interviewed while they were polishing floors. 
The author’s own political comments are few but banal. 

Perhaps the highlight of the interview that Major Blake was fortunate 
enough to receive with Sir Roy Welensky is that although the author dislikes 
tea—and oh, what exciting battles he fought against the early-morning hotel 
teas—he nevertheless accepted the P.M.’s offer of a cup. Surely the Federal 
Government who sponsored the trip and the Standard-Triumph Motor 


1 Land Commission, 1946, Report by the Rt. Hon. Siv Sidney Abrahams, Zomba, Nyasa- 
land Government Publication. 

2 European Politics in Southern Rhodesia, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1959 (reviewed 
in International A ffaivs, October 1959, p. 488) and A New Deal in Central Africa (ed. by 
Colin Leys and Cranford Pratt), London, Heinemann, 1959 (reviewed in I.A., October 
1960, p. 539). 

’ Central African Witness, London, Gollancz, 1959. (Reviewed in International Affairs, 
Jannary 1960, p. 130.) 
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Company who aided it could have found someone more competent to do 
their advertising. PETER FRAENKEL 


PROHIBITED IMMIGRANT. By John Stonehouse. London, Bodley Head, 1960. 
240 pp. Illus. Map. Index. ats. 

So rapid is the pace of social change in Africa that any political commentary is 
likely to be out of date before it is published in a book, or at any rate before it 
can be reviewed in a quarterly journal. Prospective readers need not be deterred 
by this consideration from reading Mr Stonehouse’s book, nor by any fears that 
this is his apology for the political activities in Africa which have kept him in 
the limelight. Mr Stonehouse is a politician and makes no pretence of concealing 
his left-wing approach to the problems of Africa, but neither his political motives 
nor the misadventures into which they have led him are the subject of this book. 

This is a good-tempered and sympathetic account of a visit to Africa by an 
enterprising and generous young married couple. The Stonehouses went to 
Uganda in the reign of Sir Andrew Cohen to advise in the organization of a co- 
operative movement. They were ready to be disgusted by racial prejudice and 
made up their minds boldly to throw in their lot with the Africans rather than 
with settler society. It did not take them long to discover that there were 
master-races among the Africans as well as in Europe. ‘Buganda sensitivity was 
affronted by the tangible evidence of primitivism’ (p. 99). The best part of the 
book is the lighthearted, uninhibited approach to the facts of African life, and 
when the author turns to Rhodesia and talks politics he has little new to 
say. 
We began to feel that we were on the right lines as several new cooperative societies 
were established. Meanwhile we were carrying on with the commitments for the 
marketing of maize and later, during the season, cotton. We wanted the Africans 
to have confidence in the marketing activities as a basis for successful co-operatives, 
though in the course of these activities we uncovered a lot of snags, and a few crooks 
(P. 79)- 

Mr Stonehouse was not starry-eyed in his view of social problems. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


BrieF AUTHORITY. By Charles Hooper. Introduction by Alan Paton. London, 
Collins, 1960. 384 pp. Illus. Map. 21s. 
Ir the unreliability of the Belgian Government information services was a 
disturbing element in the Congo débacle, the spectacle of the governing 20 per 
cent of the South African population deliberately blinding itself to the feelings 
and aspirations of the 80 per cent of the governed is far more disturbing, for this, 
as Father Hooper is acutely aware, is the inevitable outcome of apartheid. Not 
only have all the bridges between black and white been burned, so that the 
public must now be content with official hand-outs, but the officials are them- 
selves blinkered by such illusions as that the ‘tribal native’ is only too contented 
to remain tribal, that all unrest is the work of African National Congress agita- 
tors. This record of the disturbances in the Zeerust district of the Western 
Transvaal in 1957 and 1958, when the Government forced its pass system on the 
Bafurutse women, is the fullest document yet published not only on these 
events but also on what ‘separate development’ really means in terms of the 
deposition of chiefs who don’t toe the Government line and the appointment of 
collaborators and their ‘body-guards’. Father Hooper’s book carries the more 
conviction because he has largely told his tale through the mouths of the 
Africans (and sometimes Europeans) who were eyewitnesses, and it is distin- 
guished by his keen insight into the double impact of apartheid, on black and 
white. The opposition of the Zeerust women was ‘in no sense political’ (p. 143); 
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it was met by appalling brutality on the part of the police, typifying ‘perhaps the 
only response to African opposition and dismay which our white South African 
authorities are still capable of making, and that barren compulsion to repress— 
itself an admission of defeat, demonstrated alike in legislation and administra- 
tion—which jostles us swiftly towards disaster’ (pp. 290-1). For ‘each day in 
the Union’s current history seems to demonstrate to the hasty the impotence of 
charity and lawful redress, and the apparent success of crude violence’ (p. 312). 
Few who read this book, and its account of the travesty of the Commission of 
Inquiry which followed the riots, will feel able to disagree with this judgment. 
HERMIA OLIVER 


THE PEOPLES AND POLICIES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 2nd ed. By Leo Marquard. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 247 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 
22s. 6d. 

THE first edition of this book was very favourably received by a number of 

journals in 1952. The new edition has been completely revised and brought up 

todate. Mr Marquard writes without prejudice. He describes and analyses the 
people, government, administration, political organization, education, and 

religion of South Africa. D. H. 


APARTHEID IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Ed. by A. G. Mezerik. New York, 
International Review Service, 1960. 51 pp. Map. $2.50. 
TuIs is a brief factual account of the workings of the apartheid system in South 
Africa, together with three outline Chronologies of United Nations action on 
discrimination against the Indian population, on the official issue of ‘race con- 
flict’, and on South West Africa. The whole machinery of apartheid has perhaps 
been over-simplified in this memorandum, but it is obviously intended to give 
only an elementary survey of the problem, an aim which it fulfils admirably. 
C. MC. 


ERITREA: A Colony in Transition: 1941-52. By G. K. N. Trevaskis. London, 
New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1960. viii-++-137 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 21s. 

Tuis book, recording the now completed episode of the change of masters 

(Italian to British) of the former’s colonia primogenita, and its subsequent con- 

stitutional fortunes till it finally became an autonomous province of Ethiopia in 

1952, comes from the pen of a writer outstandingly qualified to write it. Mr 

Trevaskis, whose interesting career is recorded on the dust-cover, spent nearly 

ten years in the territory, always in important functions: he possesses, more- 

over, highly commendable qualities of observation, synthesis, and scholarship. 

The story was well worth telling, not only for its own sake—and the territory 

can claim to be interesting in a variety of fields—but because it well illustrates 

the working, and too often the creaking or clogging, of international diplomacy 
concerned with the disposal of a territory whose true affinities and past con- 
nections were disputable, but which had to be disposed of. The writer’s account 
of the country itself is necessarily brief (15 pages) but sufficient to put the less 
informed reader ‘in the picture’; the stages of its occupation, war-time admini- 
stration, and subsequent all-too-slow disposal are given with clarity and pro- 
portion ; and the whole is readable, well documented, and in fact adequate to the 
writer’s intention. The literature devoted to Eritrea, apart from official papers, 
is limited; Mr Trevaskis has added a very interesting item to it; and the story 
he tells is one in which the British have, when now looking backward, and 
within the limits imposed by war-time exigencies and post-war stresses and 
(other people’s) ambitions, remarkably little with which to reproach themselves. 
S. H. LONGRIGG 
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SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


MARXISM IN SOUTHEAST AsIA: A Study of Four Countries. Ed. with an Intro- 
duction and Conclusion by Frank N. Trager. Stanford University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 381 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Rand 
Corporation Research Study.) $7.50 42s. 

Tuts book consists of four country studies: Burma by John Seabury Thomson, 

Thailand by David A. Wilson, Vietnam by I. Milton Sacks, and Indonesia by 

Jeanne S. Mintz, with an introduction and conclusion by Frank N. Trager. The 

approach to Marxism varies with each author. Thomson deals mainly with the 

Burmese Socialists; for Sacks, Marxism in Vietnam necessarily means the Com- 

munists and Trotskyists; Mintz has a larger number of Marxist variations to 

analyse in Indonesia; Wilson, on the other hand, has some difficulty in tracking 
down Marxism in Thailand. Although Wilson’s contribution illuminates the 

Thai political scene, it may be doubted whether the examination of Marxism in 

Thailand warrants the same amount of space as is given to Marxism in Burma. 

Thailand is included on the ground that it is a ‘control case’; but it is not clear 

why Malaya is omitted. In a study of Marxism in South-East Asia this is a 

notable lacuna. Perhaps it is best to regard this book not as a synoptic work 

but simply as a collection of studies, each of which has its own merits. In some 
respects they have been overtaken by other works, particularly by Hugh 

Tinker’s The Union of Burma and J. Brimmell’s Communism in South East 

Asia. Nevertheless, the volume makes a useful contribution to the political 

history of the region. SAUL RosE 


InpIA: The Most Dangerous Decades. By Selig S. Harrison. Princeton, N.]., 
Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. x+ 
350 pp. Index. 40s. 

Every multi-lingual country runs a risk of disintegration; every democratic 

country must run its politics to fit the needs, desires, and prejudices of the 

whole of its population and not just of its educated and cosmopolitan classes. 

The theme of Mr Harrison’s book is the application of these two truisms to 

India today. 

Mr Harrison demonstrates how within the wider Indian nationalism there 
is a deep loyalty to the various cultures which have grown up around India’s 
different languages. State Administrations are increasingly conducted in the 
local language; soon the universities will teach in them. Hindi will never be 
the national language; it will be fortunate if it ever becomes the sole official 
language. The teaching of English is declining; in another generation English 
may cease to be the lingua franca of the educated. 

This new importance of the regional languages must lead both to an increased 
insistence on a regional balance in planning and to a new political emphasis on 
the major landowning castes. Except for the Brahmins, no caste covers al 
India. No other caste, therefore, can have all-India political importance. Ir 
every individual state, however, there is some caste or group of castes to whiché 
large fraction of the population belongs and which owns a large proportion of the 
land. This gives them great political power. This power in turn changes thi 
nature of the caste. In the past every major caste has been split up into a long 
series of sub-castes, which often in effect became new castes; marriage, for in- 
stance, was often confined to the sub-caste. Now the need to get a large block 
of votes is causing the sub-castes to coalesce again. 

These developments worry Mr Harrison. He documents his worry admirably 

id he never overstates it. But we can be more optimistic than he is. Demo 
cratic parties provide admirable forums for horse-dealing between groups, @ 


1Q.U.P. for R.L.A., 1957 (2nd ed. 1959) and 1959 respectively. 
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America shows; and the Indian Congress is just as good at it as the American 

Democrats. Indian parties will never attain nice clear ideologies; but in this 

very blurring of every clash lies the major hope of avoiding disintegration. 
TAYA ZINKIN 


MARRIAGE COMMISSION REPORT X-RAYED: A Study of the Family Law of 
Islam and a Critical Appraisal of the Modernist Attempts to ‘reform’ it. 
Ed. by Khurshid Ahmad. Karachi, Chiragh-e-Rah Publications, 1959. xv 
+315 pp. Rs. 10. 21s. 

In 1955 the Pakistan Government set up a commission to inquire into the 

existing state of Muslim law governing marriage and divorce, and to recommend 

changes in order to give women ‘their proper place in society according to the 
fundamentals of Islam’. The commission, which was headed by a former Chief 

Justice of Pakistan and included some well-known Islamic scholars, made 

several recommendations, the most important of them being the compulsory 

registration of marriages and divorce cases, and the tightening up of the law 
regarding polygamy to compel anyone desirous of taking a second wife to apply 
to a Matrimonial Court for permission. The report created quite a stir when it 
appeared, and was bitterly criticized by various learned ulema for advocating 

‘unislamic’ reforms. 

This book attempts to present the case against the retorm ot existing laws. 

It is highly polemical in tone, and takes the form of a collection of essays by 

various people, all of them critical of the commission’s findings. The latter’s 

own report is also included. Perhaps the most interesting contribution is that 
of Syed Abul A’la Maudoodi, a distinguished Islamic savant, which is in the 
form of his replies to the commission’s questionnaire. Most of the arguments 
for rejecting the report are based on interpretations of Quranic verses, and none 
of the contributors seem to acknowledge that certain changes are necessary in 

the twentieth century. Even a cursory reading of this book would provide a 

good indication of the thinking and sources of inspiration of an important sec- 

tion of the Pakistani public, and show why it is so difficult to introduce certain 
kinds of social changes. SAVAK KATRAK 


TrsET DisAppEARS: A Documentary History of Tibet’s International Status, 
the Great Rebellion and its Aftermath. Compiled and ed. by Chanakya 
Sen. London, Asia Publishing House, 1960. xv-+474 pp. Map. 48s. 6d. 

Or the 474 pages, about 400 are taken up with events from October 1950 on- 
wards. There is also a short historical introduction which—at least in its refer- 
ence to events down to about 1947—is so sketchy and inaccurate as to be almost 
worthless. From 1947 onwards there is an ingenuous substratum of apologia 
for India’s relations with Tibet. The author writes: ‘For the first time since the 
October Revolution in Russia a newly liberated country was voluntarily pulling 
out of imperialistic and chauvinistic projections’ (p. 15). It is perhaps too soon 
to expect a young Indian journalist to appreciate that the Tibetan policy of the 
British Government in India, which had been successfully and economically 
designed for the security of India’s frontiers, was taken over as it stood by the 
new Indian Government. It was not the transfer of power in India but Com- 
munist China’s seizure of power in Tibet that changed India’s outlook. India’s 
break with the imperial past is symbolized for the author by the ‘voluntary 
surrender’ of extraterritorial rights formerly enjoyed in Tibet; but he naively 
turns a blind eye on Mr Nehru’s insistence to the Chinese in 1950 that India 
should continue to enjoy those self-same rights (p. 74). In fact, the rights were 
held on to until India was compelled by circumstances to let go; and when they 
were surrendered it was not to the Tibetans, who had been quite happy to 
grant them, but to the Chinese Communists, whose only claim was their forcible 
seizure of Tibet. 
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The author makes so much of this illusory generosity in the matter of India’s 
rights that he fails to remark that the Indian Government also inherited obli- 
gations to Tibet which, in effect, bound it not to recognize Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet unless the Chinese gave certain specific guarantees. Those obligations 
were sadly dishonoured. Vital but potentially embarrassing issues of that sort 
are not mentioned, and the author’s comments cannot be regarded as a serious 
or critical examination of history or of Tibet’s international status. 

The merits of the book lie in its compilation of various documents. Even 
here criticism cannot be avoided. The arrangement is not always convenient 
and the lack of an index adds to the difficulty of finding what one wants. The 
only map is, significantly, one of India’s frontier with Tibet. There is none of 
Tibet itself or of the Sino-Tibetan frontier. 

Nevertheless, there is much of real value if one takes the trouble to look for 
it. It is useful to have between two covers the texts of the principal interna- 
tional treaties and agreements regarding Tibet, extracts from the proceedings 
about Tibet at the United Nations in 1950 and 1959, a selection of the exchanges 
between the Governments of India and China in 1950 and after, reports of press 
conferences including that held by the Dalai Lama at Mussoorie in June 1959, 
and quotations from the Chinese Communist press. Lengthy reports from Indian 
Parliamentary debates also give an interesting picture of Indian opinion, official 
and non-official, on the Chinese invasion of Tibet and subsequent developments. 

H. R. RICHARDSON 


LAND AND Po tity IN TIBET. By Pedro Carrasco. Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington Press for the American Ethnological Society with the Cooperation 
of the Far Eastern and Russian Institute of the University of Washington, 
1959. vii+307 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5.75. 

Tuts book applies—for the first time, we are told—the methods of the modern 

social scientist to an examination of Tibetan society. Professor Carrasco has 

shown a most discerning thoroughness in collecting information from all possible 
sources and his survey ranges over the agriculture, economy, taxation, social 
stratification, and all contributory aspects of land tenure among Tibetan peoples 
from Ladakh through Central Tibet to Sikkim, Bhutan, and East Tibet. These 
factors are brought into relation to the political organization of the country, 
with an incidental account of Tibetan history, in an attempt to trace their in- 
fluence on the development of the Tibetan system of government, which it is 
sought to analyse and classify in the terminology of Western political science. 

The deliberately dehumanizing approach produces a sort of anatomical 
drawing drained of all life and allows itself little scope for asking whether the 
systems evolved by the Tibetans for their own government may not express 
some peculiarly Central Asian activity of the human mind and some beliefs and 
thoughts which escape the scalpel of the social anatomist. It is difficult to accept 
the total reality of a picture of Tibet in which religion is treated simply as a 
material aspect of land tenure and political organization. But the particular 
view of reality which Professor Carrasco portrays is presented with exemplary 
care and ability. 

The book, which contains a valuable bibliography and instructive sketch 
maps, is primarily for specialists, and the general reader will not be greatly 
stirred or enlightened by the discovery—for example—that Wittfogel’s theory 
of Oriental or Hydraulic society provides the most useful typological frame of 
reference for the classification of Tibetan society. But there is also a wealth of 
detailed information for anyone interested in the system under which Tibetans 
lived and worked. 

One drawback to the scientist’s study of all that material is that it is mostly 
second-hand, derived from foreign observers of the Tibetan scene. Fewof them had 
any consciously scientific interest in the problems which concern Professor Car- 
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rasco and some may have had their own political bias. As might be expected, 
Sir Charles Bell figures high among the most reliable witnesses. Inevitably in 
so extensive a survey, some of the statements quoted by Professor Carrasco and 
some of his own conclusions are open to question. But scrupulous detachment 
has been exercised, and Professor Carrasco with scholarly openness of mind 
describes his findings as no more than tentative answers to a wide variety of 
questions which will have to be studied in great detail. An opportunity for that 
study is provided by the Tibetans who have been driven by the misfortunes of 
their country to take refuge in India. Some of their scholars will shortly be 
welcomed at universities in Europe and the United States under a project spon- 
sored by the Rockefeller Foundation. It is hoped that researchers will establish 
direct contact with their informants by learning the Tibetan language. But 
whatever methods are adopted, the ground has been so effectively broken by 
Professor Carrasco that all students in this particular field will seek with grati- 
tude for their locus classicus in his indispensable and stimulating work. 
H. R. RICHARDSON 


THE FLIGHT OF THE DaALal LAMA. By Noel Barber. London, Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1960. 160 pp. Illus. Maps. 16s. 

NoEL BARBER was one of the newspaper reporters who flocked to Assam at the 
time of the Dalai Lama’s escape from Tibet. He was not a newcomer to the 
Tibetan scene, having, shortly before, undertaken an enterprising journey to 
Nepal in search of the facts of Tibetan resistance to the Chinese. The. book 
describes the developments leading to the rising at Lhasa in March 1959 and its 
outcome in the flight of the Dalai Lama to refuge in India. There is also a 
sketch of Tibetan history drawn from some inadequate source which seems to 
be common to the authors of several recent books on Tibet. When he writes of 
events with which he is personally acquainted—which he does with warmth and 
sometimes with heat—Mr Barber is more convincing. It is clear that he is 
strongly attracted by the simple honesty, religious devotion, and courage of the 
Tibetans and that he is deeply moved by the cruelty and injustice of the fate 
that has befallen them. This leads him—and with good reason—to indignant 
but not embittered criticism of Mr Nehru’s handling of the Tibetan affair. 

Here and there an excess of imagination or an occasional imaccuracy of 
detail strikes a slightly jarring note; and it is a pity that the dust-jacket should 
reproduce a cartoon by Illingworth which shows the Dalai Lama behind barbed 
wire with a woebegone look such as I am sure no one has ever seen him wear and 
which is at odds with Mr Barber’s description of the serene and radiant composure 
of that remarkable personality. But the story is well told, and minor imperfec- 
tions can readily be forgiven for the sake of its moving sincerity and depth of 
feeling. There is also a shrewd perception of the important difference between 
Western reactions to the tragedy in Tibet and the profound shock and outrage 
tothe inmost being of Asian peoples in the Communists’ treatment of a religious 
country, its faith, and its religious leader. H. R. RICHARDSON 


CeyLon: An Introduction to the ‘Resplendent Land’. By Argus John Tresidder. 
Princeton, N.J., Toronto, London, New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1960. ix 
+237 pp. Illus. Map. Bibliog. Index. $4.25. 21s. 

Mx TRESIDDER says in his preface that his book is ‘meant to be an apéritif not 

an entrée’ (p.v). It would perhaps be more accurate to say that it is an apéritif 

served with excellent hors d’ceuvres. It is a book that repays careful reading, 
wd the interest is maintained throughout; thereafter it will find a place on the 
bookshelf as an excellent reference work for all who are interested in Ceylon— 
whether in its past or its present—since it contains a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy, a helpful glossary, and a useful index. Certainly this brief but accurate 
and well-condensed appraisal of the many facets of Ceylon’s countryside, peoples, 
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history, religions, and customs whet the appetite for a fuller knowledge of the 
island and a further tasting of the delights it offers. Perusal of this handy vol- 
ume can but bring a closer understanding of that friendly people, the Ceylonese, 
and, indeed, a wider understanding of Asia, of which Ceylon forms so advanced a 
sentinel. 
A special word is due to Nancy Tresidder for her delightful line drawings. 
KENNETH MORFORD 


OVERSEAS CHINESE NATIONALISM: The Genesis of the Pan-Chinese Movement 
in Indonesia, 1900-1916. By Lea E. Williams. Glencoe, IIll., The Free Press 
for the Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1960. xiv-+-235 pp. Bibliog. Index. $4.50. 

Tuts is a well-written account of the way the Chinese of Java between 1900 and 

1916 skilfully organized themselves for protection from the indirect consequences 

of the Dutch ‘ethical’ policy and, as a result, brought into being a self-conscious 

Chinese ‘minority nationalism’. The author had access to Dutch archives and 

made good use of them. An emotional background of insecurity and, above all, 

of hurt pride, the importance attached by their leaders to education financed 
by self-taxation and in the Mandarin dialect, and the prominent role of the 
newly-formed Chambers of Commerce as agencies of the Chinese Government 
and intermediaries with the local government were among the apparently al- 
most invariable features of such movements. But the author’s main conclusion 
is not less interesting for that. He stresses the fact that the drive came from 
local-born Chinese, influenced by Western ideas and reading Confucius, their 
first prophet, in Malay from Dutch translations. This type of leader, while 
naturally prepared to accept help from China, did not feel particularly concerned 


about the political struggle which was going on there. Sun Yat-sen cut ice with | 


recent immigrants, but for the local-born majority the Chinese Government had 
to be helpful as well as merely revolutionary before impressing them. Their pre- 
occupation was primarily their own needs. 


A good book suggests its successors. One hopes that the author will study | 
the nineteenth-century background which is largely missing in his present book | 


and that he will also broach the sequel and consider how far this Indies-centred 
Chinese nationalism survived in later decades. This would give him the oppor- 
tunity of describing in greater detail the relationship between the Chinese in 
Java and the Indonesian nationalists. O. W. WoLTERS 


INDONESIAN-AMERICAN COOPERATION IN HIGHER EpvucaTION. By Bruce 


Lannes Smith. Preface by Edward W. Weidner. East Lansing, Institute 
of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan State University, 1960. xxii | 
+133 pp. Bibliog. Index. Clothbound $3. Soft cover $2. 
THE United States of America badly needs critical evaluation of its aid to over- 
seas universities. This is one of a series of country studies. It contains four 
main chapters and a useful factual appendix. 

The first chapter, on the background, is a worthless irritant, which may 
unfortunately prevent readers from going any further; there is no attempt to 
understand Dutch motives or achieve historical perspective. The second, on 
the current university scene, should not be taken too seriously. It gives quite 
a good impression of the effect of Indonesian universities on a foreign observer: 
the rather meretricious atmosphere of boom and temporary shortage; the damr- 
ing of the student body with faint sympathy. If sensitiveness about Indonesian 
sovereignty is to go so far in neglecting to connect causes and effects, it might 
be better to avoid the appearance of assessment. The third chapter is much the 


best. Professor Smith has interviewed his American colleagues, at least, with | 


some insight; a study of this chapter should be required for anyone concerned 
with visiting professors in Indonesia. He has manifestly not achieved under 
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standing of Indonesia, but—no doubt in the interest of academic diplomacy—- 
he has not achieved candour either. Much must be read between the lines. 

The recommendations appear to be based on the views of Americans working 
in Indonesia, rather than on either original analysis or any serious attempt to 
relate Indonesian thinking with reality. Any such attempt is, of course, beyond 
what could reasonably be expected in a six-month visit. There is obviously an 
extremely complex mythology to be mastered, and related to an equally complex 
but manifestly different set of facts. 

Much more will be needed on this theme. This book contains some useful 
factual material and insights into American academic work in Indonesia, but 
it could hardly be recommended except for specialist reading. 

T. H. Strcock 


VieT-NAM: The First Five Years: An International Symposium. Ed. and in- 
troduced by Richard W. Lindholm. East Lansing, Michigan State Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. xi+365 pp. Tables. Index. $6.50. 

TuIs is a curious book, and one which, despite the volume of factual information 
it contains, leaves the reader unsatisfied. One reason for this is the way in which 
the book has been compiled. A number of persons of assorted nationalities, 
each interested in some facet of life in the Republic of Viet-Nam, have been 
invited to submit contributions. The articles have then been shown to the 
other contributors, who have commented on them. The original authors have 
then commented upon the comments, and so on. The following extract from 
the table of contents will illustrate what I mean: 


The role of the friendly nations . . . Bui Van Luong 
Commentary ... Bernard Fall on Bui Van Luong 
Commentary ... Bui Van Luong on Fall 
Commentary ... Fall on Bui Van Luong 


This pattern is repeated throughout, producing in the reader the impression 
that he is eavesdropping on a series of private disputes. 

The editor states in his introduction that the book ‘started out to include 
all aspects of all development efforts in Free Viet-Nam’, an aim which, even if 
it were achieved, would hardly justify the title. The approach was not broad 
enough, so that a somewhat lopsided picture of Viet-Nam is presented. The 
sections devoted to the refugee question, industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, and finance are excellent, setting out as they do the varied problems 
facing the new State and the efforts made by both Vietnamese and Americans 
to overcome them, while that dealing with the Chinese and other minorities is 
less well done. 

But here is a new Asian State, setting off, after a long period of autocratic 
imperial government and a hundred years of colonial rule, to introduce Western- 
style democracy for the first time. All else must depend upon the success or 
failure of the Government to carry the people with it, to administer the country 
effectively, and to maintain itself in the face of the Communist threat from the 
north. Yet this is a subject which the book almost ignores. It is as if one were 
assessing a ship and devoted all one’s attention to the engines, the steering, and 
the fittings without ever inspecting the hull to see whether the vessel were sea- 
worthy or not. P. J. HonEy 


SINGAPOUR ET LA MALAISIE. By Pierre Fistié. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1960. 128 pp. Map. (‘Que Sais-je?’ Le point des connaissances 
actuelles, No. 869.) NF 2. 

Tuts little work provides an excellent conspectus of Malaya and Singapore, in 

terms of history (47 pp.), economic development (34 pp.), and political evolution 

in modern times (32 pp.). The author concludes, ‘the exceptional geographical 
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position of Malaya makes it the meeting place of the civilizations of monsoon 
Asia. . . . But if it forms a junction of peoples and cultures without parallel on 
our planet, Malaya has not yet formulated a synthesis from out of these com- 
ponents’ (pp. 124-5). H.T. 


THAILAND: An Introduction to Modern Siam. By Noel F. Busch. Princeton, 
N.J., Toronto, New York, London, D. Van Nostrand, 1960. ix-+-166 pp. 
Illus. Map. Bibliog. (The Asia Library.) 12s. 6d. 

Mr Buscu spent four years in Thailand as representative of the Asia Founda- 

tion and he writes with affection of the country and its people. His aim was to 

produce ‘a small informal and unpretentious book about the country that would 
provide general information for the casual reader’ (p. v). This is not—and is not 
intended to be—a book for the specialist, but it is attractively written and 
covers a wide variety of subjects ranging from history, religion, art, and current 
political and economic problems, to kite flying, or the role of astrologers in 
modern Thailand. There are pleasing line illustrations to the chapter headings 
by Alan Theilker and a useful book list for further reading. S. H. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


CoMMUNIST CHINA AND AsIA: Challenge to American Policy. By A. Doak 
Barnett. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. ix +575 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 
56s. 

Mr Barnett has a wide knowledge of Chinese affairs and writes clearly on them. 

This is a bulky compendium of arguments pro and con, as well as facts, on all 

aspects of Communist China today. The book is all Mr Barnett’s own, but he 

was helped in its preparation by a Council on Foreign Relations ‘Study Group’ 
of no less than thirty-one members, plus visitors to it, and a score of others to 
whom prefatory acknowledgements are made. 

The result may be called an ‘Intelligent American’s Guide to the Communist 
China Problem’. While useful and informative for other readers also, it is rooted 
in some specially American assumptions. Despite much reference to Asian self- 
assertion in the present period, the tacit but firm assumption throughout is that 
the fate of Asia depends primarily and directly on what the United States 
chooses to do . . . against the U.S.S.R.; ‘the West’ versus ‘Communism’. Surely 
the initiatives seem at present very much out of American hands; and the forces 
permanently at work in Asia are in any case many-sided. 

Seeking disengagement, which he appears to think possible without appease- 
ment, Mr Barnett recommends the virtual cessation of American support for the 
cause of the Chinese Nationalists. His attitude regarding the consequences of 
such a swing is cavalier, considering that it might well mean a loss of confidence 
in and support for the United States in Asia, comparable to what would have 
happened in Europe if the United States had ‘written off’ Britain in 1940. 

E. STUART KIRBY 


REVOLUTION IN A CHINESE VILLAGE: Ten Mile Inn. By Isabel and David Crook. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1959. xxiii+-190 pp. Illus. Map. (The 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.) 21Is. 

Tue authors visited the village of Ten Mile Inn (in Wu-an county in northern 

Honan) in late 1947, and stayed there for some months collecting information on 

the history of the village during the preceding eight years when it had been 

under the rule of the Communist Border Region Government. During these 
vears the village was first drawn into the war against Japan and then prepared 
for a social revolution which came to a climax in 1947 with the land reform. The 
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authors were assisted by a team, of which unfortunately they give no details, 
and they were given the co-operation of the nearby Border Region Government, 
of the village administration, and of a work-team of high-level Communist 
cadres who came to the village during their stay. They were given complete 
freedom to question villagers, attend meetings, and consult the village records. 

The authors make no criticisms of the Communist Party and closely follow 
the official history of the period. Failures of policy are fully described, but 
blamed not on the Border Region or national policy-makers but on local party 
members and administrators. Events are described throughout as the Com- 
munist cadres would see them. The value of the book therefore does not lie in any 
attempt to check the received interpretation of events; this interpretation is 
exemplified, not criticized. 

Many readers may be tempted to dismiss the book as unworthy of notice on 
these grounds; but the fact that the authors write with such sympathy and 
support gives it considerable interest, especially for non-specialists who cannot 
read Chinese and so must normally be content to take their Chinese Communism 
at a high level of abstraction. 

Perhaps the book will impress the non-specialist reader only in proportion to 
his acceptance of its opening description of the pre-revolutionary society of the 
village. He may think this is overdrawn, and he may also be surprised at the 
fact that the village rulers were none of them cultivated mandarin aristocrats, 
ruling with the sanction of long tradition by means which were for good or ill an 
expression of Confucian social philosophy. They were instead retired shop- 
keepers with twenty acres, semi-literate local usurers, village grain speculators, 
and their ragged sycophants, manipulating their narrow economic superiority, 
their clan connections, and the possibilities of the abuse of petty public office 
to maintain at the expense of their fellows a standard of life which would appal 
a British labourer. They were impermanent because Chinese inheritance law 
destroyed in a generation or two all but the greatest estates or those entailed in 
the name of aclan. They were parasitic, and Chinese tradition had never looked 
upon them as anything else, so that their rule was without any moral sanction 
in the eyes of their fellows. This situation and its sometimes incredible symp- 
toms (including the sexual licence of those in power, to which the authors refer 
again and again) is fully documented in several hundred field investigations 
carried out in the ’thirties in all parts of China, the results of which however are 
not available in Western languages. There is thus no reason to think that the 
authors have over-painted the old social situation: indeed, Ten Mile Inn on this 
showing was much better off than many other villages the conditions of which 
are on record. 

The rest of the book is a description of the means by which the Communists 
(represented first by the nearest guerrilla unit, then by the sub-county Party 
branch) gradually created a political leadership from among the villagers them- 
selves. It illustrates the difficulties which they met and which these new popular 
leaders often themselves created by their all too human mixture of over-caution 
and rash courage, idealism and venality, naivety and shrewdness, generosity and 
brutality. It shows in detail the way in which the Chinese Communist Party 
made use of the personalities of individuals to create first an anti- Japanese front, 
then a revolutionary movement, then an elected government and a village 
branch of the Party, and finally the land reform movement. It shows and 
explains typical failures; in this case the women’s movement was a flop and the 
redistribution of land and property was badly mismanaged. The description is 
often vivid and individual personalities sometimes emerge sharply, and provide 
the Western reader with something which, though not free from formalization, 
isat least a welcome change from the Western stereotype of a Chinese peasant, 
whose unlikely characteristics provide the major premise in so many discussions 
of the Chinese People’s Republic. JOHN GRAY 
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THE HUNDRED FLowErs. Ed. by Roderick MacFarquhar. With an Epilogue by 
G. F. Hudson. London, Stevens (Atlantic Books) for the Congress for Cul- 





tural Freedom, Paris, 1960. xii+324 pp. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 
Tue few weeks of comparative freedom of speech allowed to the Chinese in 1957, | 
nicknamed the ‘hundred flowers’, marked a unique experiment in a Communist 


society. The reasons for it, the criticisms which came to light, and the repercus- | 


sions afterwards are important for their place in the Chinese scene. At the same 
time the episode cast a flood of light on the situation of the middle classes. 

This book contains a comprehensive collection of reports of what was said 
during this period, some from Western newspaper correspondents, but most of 
them drawn from translations of the Chinese press. The editor, Roderick 
MacFarquhar, has grouped these documents according to the profession of the 
speaker and has prefaced each section with a note in which, in the light of his | 


own wide knowledge of Chinese affairs, he explains some of the criticisms, com- } 


ments on the significant ones, and from them draws conclusions about political 
and economic life in China. Basically, these criticisms comprise allegations of 
continual prejudice in favour of Party members, of inefficiency and waste in | 
administration and economic projects, of unfair discrimination against the | 
former middle classes, and of the lack of creative freedom and independent 
opinion. 
In his introduction Mr MacFarquhar analyzes the background to the ‘hun- 
dred flowers’ episode, puts forward convincing reasons to explain why Mao Tse- 
tung tried to woo the intellectuals in this manner and at this juncture, and 
discusses Mao’s policy with reference both to the political and economic situa- 
tion in 1957 and to the Chinese leader’s own experience of non-Communists in | 
the ‘twenties. G. F. Hudson, author of the epilogue, interprets the development 
of policy in the Communist bloc since the death of Stalin and fits the ‘hundred 
flowers’ into this international context. The editor’s comments and the wide 
selection of reports, combined with this epilogue, form an intelligently conceived 
and well presented handbook to an important episode. C. MAcDOUGALL 


ENTWICKLUNGSHILFE INNERHALB DES OSTBLOCKS. By the Studiengesellschaft 
fiir wirtschaftliche Entwicklung, Hamburg. Frankfurt am Main, Berlin, 
Alfred Metzner, 1960. 122 pp. Maps. Tables. 

By ‘developing countries within -the Eastern bloc’ the authors understand Outer | 

Mongolia and the Communist-controlled parts of Korea and Vietnam. The 

classification may seem unduly restrictive, but this does not affect the merits of 

the book, which fills a gap in Western literature. 

The countries covered are of interest from several special angles. Mongolia 
is unique among the People’s Democracies—among whom she has the distinc 
tion of being chronologically the first—in that she aims at directly developing 
nomad into an industrial society. In the two other countries new regimes have 
taken up development work started in a previous different political framework 
All the three are, in the Communist world, in a particular position inasmuch a! 
they lie within the sphere of political radiation of both its paramount Powers 
These elements are well brought out in this monograph. The writers stress thi 
economic dependence on China of both North Vietnam and, to a lesser degree 
of North Korea, but they do not shut their eyes to Soviet economic penetration 
As to Mongolia, they recall that her dependence vis-d-vis Russia was firs} 





established—against China’s will—half a century ago. The very fact, thei 
pertinently note, that the three countries have been left out of the Council fa 
Mutual Economic Aid points to a specific, and indeed deliberately ambiguous} 
atellitic status: while the reasons for China’s non-membership are very oftet| 
discussed in Soviet literature, the case of the three smaller Asian nations *! 
isually passed over in a significantly eloquent silence. The authors believe the'| 
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Peking’s long-range objective is to see the countries—including Mongolia— 
become a nucleus of a wider Afro-Asian C.M.E.A., crystallized around China. 
Quite a few recent happenings may support this hypothesis. On the other hand, 
the Soviet heavy intervention in aid of the new Mongolian development 
programme (which took acre since the book was written) is an indication, if 
any were needed, that the U.S.S.R. will not permit the Chinese aspiration to 
materialize by her default. ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


NORTH AMERICA 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD OF OUR TIME: ear, States Diplomacy in the 
Twentieth Century. By Jules Davids. New York, Random House, 1960. 
viii+597 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. $7.50 

THE story of American foreign policy in this century has become the story of 

world affairs. Historians of the United States have now to write and interpret 

on a world scale. Jules Davids of the School of Foreign Service in Georgetown 

University does so admirably and successfully in this text-book. It is for the 

most part a straightforward diplomatic survey, grouped into three sections: 

Part I (239 pp.) covers events from the assassination of McKinley in 1900 to 

Pearl Harbour, and is described as Diplomatic Prelude; Part 1 describes the 

second World War (120 pp.); and the final 200 pages are devoted to the cold 

war and the Nuclear Age. The emphasis is thus clearly on the present: whatever 
the perils of the process, Americans determinedly seek to make history a useful 
science. The result here is a diplomatic history text in which the world setting 
is more prominent, and in which the relationship of America to the world is 
brought out more clearly, than in many rival books in the field. Little time is 
spent on analysis; nor is the brevity achieved without some sacrifice of balance. 

Mr Davids recognizes in his introduction that ‘America’s record with respect to 

advancing an internationalism based on the free movement of people and goods 

isnot as bright as one would imagine’ (p. vi), but he does not develop this very far 
inhis text. But there are some admirable chapters—notably that describing the 
tensions in America between 1939 and 1941, and that on the responsibility for 

Pearl Harbour. Mr Davids writes clearly and vividly; his book is a most read- 

able and workmanlike survey. To it he adds a useful statement on sources, a 

detailed bibliography, and a chronology that happily comes up to December 

1950. EsMOND WRIGHT 


A New History OF THE UNITED StaTEs. By William Miller. Introduction by 
Frank Thistlethwaite. London, Faber & Faber, 1960. xiv+480 pp. Map. 
Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

It comes as a shock to read a survey of American history, with 438 pages of 

text, which allots exactly three to the story of the Civil War—and in 1960 too. 

But in many other respects also this volume breaks away from the conventional 

patterns, from the dates, from the party-political preoccupations, and from 

what Frank Thistlethwaite, in his ay ene sr calls the ‘Presidential synthe- 
sis’. As befits the co-author of The Age of Enterprise} and one-time Associate 

Editor of Fortune, the emphasis is social and economic. His treatment of the 

years from Appomattox to San Juan Hill—always the test-case of an Sanexionn 

istory survey—is indicated by his chapter-headings: The Vic ey" Nort! 

The Defeated South, The Wild West, Tooth and Claw in the Worl¢ 1 of Business, 

Morganization’ and the Middle Class. And in keeping with today’s emphases, 

the last 150 pages are devoted to our own century, to America’s place in the 

world, and to what Mr Miller calls its “Messianic Impulse’ (p. 310). This, even 


' New York, Macmillan, 1942. 
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more than its material wealth, is the major characteristic of the United States 
today: the reasons both for its affluence and its influence are given vividly in 
his book. 

Putting politics into second place, the book assumes a familiarity with this 
political framework; it can at times be faulted for minimizing the latest re- 
search—on, for instance, the origin of parties—and for by-passing the contro- 
versy of recent years on the extent to which Revolutionary America was already 
a free society; and in style it perhaps sacrifices elegance to vigour. But it is 
freshly written, a shrewd and vivid description of the way in which the Ameri- 
can story has unfolded. It does not wave many flags, but it portrays very 
clearly the power and the sense of glory. 


‘We're a gr-reat people’, said Mr Hennessy earnestly. ‘We ar-re’, said Mr Dooley. 
‘We ar-re that. An’ th’ best of it is, we know we ar-re’. ESMOND WRIGHT 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS: Promoting the Public Welfare: 
Examples of American Co-operation 1945-1955. By L. K. Hyde Jr. Preface 
by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, Manhattan Publishing Co. for the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 1960. xiv-+-249 pp. Map. Dia- 
grams. Index. $3. 

BASICALLY, this book is about the American compulsion to ‘do good’ to others 

and the rationalization of this urge, which is that only by such active and bene- 

volent interference can you ‘win friends and influence people’. Actually, the 
writer, who served on his country’s mission to the United Nations and is now 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, is discussing 
conscientiously and somewhat prosily the part played by the United States in 
three fields of public welfare taken up by United Nations agencies—the refugee 
problem, the economic development of backward areas, and the so-called cru- 
sade for human rights. But each study reflects the same process of United 
States development through its suddenly enlarged contacts with the world, a 
progress from naive and confused idealism through cynicism and disillusionment 
towards a saner and more realistic appreciation of foreign policy. When the war 
ended, brash philanthropy, reinforced by power, saw all men not only equal but 
uniform, saw the American way of life as a panacea for the world’s sicknesses, 
and expected that benevolence would be rewarded with love, admiration, and 
acquiescence. The next few years not only revealed that the outside world was 
more complex and recalcitrant than had been expected, but also that the Ameri- 
can character and the American system of government included self-defeating 
elements. To quote only one example, the United States was contributing al- 
most nine million dollars to the Intergovernmental Committee for European 

Migration in the year in which it passed the McCarran—Walter Act to restrict 

immigration into its own territory. Today, according to Mr Hyde, a sadder but 

wiser section of United States policy-makers is practicing what he calls ‘gradu- 
alism’—an attempt to achieve international objectives through the education 
and persuasion of world opinion. CHRISTOPHER H. SERPELL 


COMMUNISM IN AMERICAN PoLitics. By David J. Saposs. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1960. viii+-259 pp. Index. $5. 

THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM: A History of the Communist Party 
of the United States since 1945. By David A. Shannon. London, Stevens 


(Atlantic Books), 1960. xiii-+-425 pp. Index. (Communism in American | 


Life, General Ed. Clinton Rossiter.) 45s. 


INEFFECTIVE in its lifetime, the U.S. Communist movement since its virtual 
demise in the late ’fifties has begun to provide material for what promises to | 


become a sizeable addition to the body of American academic scholarship. The 
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latest contributions to this branch of literature combine the virtues of thorough- 
ness and solidity with the inevitable defect of dependence on a subject which 
perhaps does not quite warrant such exhaustive labours. 

For the rest these two books are to be welcomed. Though lacking some of the 
perceptiveness of Mr Theodore Draper’s recent studies! in the same field, they 
commend themselves to the student by their minute examination of Communist 
tactics, notably in the domains of ‘united front’ manoeuvres and infiltration into 
the trade union movement. Notwithstanding some overlap, they may also be 
said to complement each other. Dr Saposs, a veteran of half a century’s political 
struggles, traces the tangled story of Communist involvement in U.S. politics 
from the American Communist Party’s founding in 191g to its virtual collapse 
and self-liquidation four decades later. Mr Shannon, with 1945 for his starting- 
point, applies the microscope to the party’s failure to adapt to the post-war 
climate. Greater methodical rigour as compared with Dr Saposs, and a certain 
detachment in tone, mark him out as a representative of the currently prevailing 
mood in the academic community. His heart evidently beats for Stevensonian 
liberalism. Neither author would claim to be neutral, but then neutrality is 
impossible in dealing with such a topic. 

To the outsider American Communism appears to be characterized by two 
distinct, though probably related, features: its intellectual nullity and its almost 
complete divorce from the national life. Elsewhere in the West, Communist 
parties have either made a political impact as revolutionary movements or, 
failing that, they have at least produced some noteworthy intellectual pheno- 
mena, be it only in literature. Sometimes indeed they have managed to do both, 
as in Weimar Germany or, until recently, in post-war France. Even the British 
Communist Party, small and sectarian though it is, had some resonance in 
the larger community and at one time attracted a sizeable fraction of the intel- 
lectual élite. American Communism by contrast seems to have left scarcely a 
trace beyond the narrow domains of spy drama, radical splinter-group politics, 
and the tangled affairs of the Hollywood movie colony—at one time the party’s 
financial mainstay and very nearly the centre of its cultural life as well. It is 
odd that a movement which throughout displayed such frantic energy, and which 
at one time mustered considerable strength—in 1945 the party counted 80,000 
members and controlled a significant body of trade unions—should in the end 
have had so little to show for all its misdirected zeal and ingenuity. 

The causes of this failure are doubtless manifold, but they all seem to go 
back to one basic and irremediable weakness: to a far higher degree than its 
Western sister movements, American Communism from the start was a foreign 
growth, divorced by its very nature from the national life, and all the more 
easily controllable from abroad. The split within the Socialist movement which 
brought it into being after 1917 had run parallel to the long-standing rift be- 
tween the English-speaking and the foreign-language federations, and it was 
the latter which in their majority opted for Bolshevism as the symbol of their 
own creed. Hence the party came into being as a protest movement stemming 
from imperfectly assimilated cultural minorities—mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, of East European extraction. And although its direction, after the 
usual splits and purges, was gradually assumed by native-born labour leaders of 
older American stock, the fundamental fault was never corrected. Before 1917 
American Socialism had largely been a German import; after that date Com- 
munism was even more clearly an East European growth. The party had no 
roots in the country, and for all its desperate efforts to Americanize itself— 
notably in the late thirties and early ‘forties, when it was helped by the general 
democratic revulsion against Hitler Germany—it never managed to overcome 
its original handicap. G. L. ARNOLD 


1 E.g. The Roots of American Communism (New York, Viking Press, 1957). 
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THE 1956 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. By Charles A. H. Thomson and Frances 
M. Shattuck. Foreword by Robert D. Calkins. Washington, D.C., The 
Brookings Institution; London, Faber & Faber, 1960. xv -+382 pp. Index. 
$5. 36s. 

As the presidential campaign of 1960 moved into its final crescendo, it seemed 

oddly irrelevant to read about its immediate predecessor. That is not only be- 

cause the contest in 1956 was on the whole as dull as the present one has been 
enthralling; it is because the whole atmosphere of the United States has altered 
radically during the last three and a half years. In 1956 the tendency of both 
parties was to avoid changes in leadership and experiments in technique, and 
to steer away from major issues; today, the whole emphasis of the campaign 
was on ‘new men’, and the major issues—segregation, foreign policy, and religion 

-thrust themselves firmly on the attention of voters and candidates. The 
television encounters between Messrs Nixon and Kennedy may have reminded | 
the historian of the Lincoln—Douglas debates, but in 1956 they would have been | 
an intolerable novelty to politicians. 

However, the very mediocrity of the 1956 campaign makes it perhaps the 
better subject for a textbook study of mid-century American politics, and that 
is what Mr Thompson and Miss Shattuck have produced—an intelligently writ- 
ten and clearly conceived profile of an election year in the United States. The 
year they have chosen is the one which began with a convalescent Eisen- 
hower being gently but firmly elbowed into place as the one and only | 
Republican candidate, while Adlai Stevenson launched into his grotesque popu- | 
larity contest with Senator Kefauver: it reached a summer climax with the two | 
conventions—the confused but animated Democratic mélée in the stockyards 
of Chicago, and the disciplined boy-scout jamboree which the Republicans 
staged in San Francisco’s Cow Palace; it declined into the tedious and circum- 
spect argument between the candidates over their attitudes to nuclear disarma- 
ment; it ended with the rude offstage noises coming from Suez and Budapest 
which converted the Eisenhower victory from a probability into a certainty. 

Among British readers this book will appeal mainly to the specialist, but, 
given interest in its subject-matter, the student will be rewarded by a style 
which is lucid, readable, and not without touches of dry humour. 

CHRISTOPHER H. SERPELL 


THE AGE OF RoosEVELT. Vol. 11: The Coming of the New Deal. By Arthur M. 
Schlesinger. London, Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1960. x ++ 658 pp. 
Index. 63s. 

Tue Roosevelt literature is already getting to be a library by itself. Professor | 

Schlesinger, one of the earliest Rooseveltians to stake out his claim, already| 

finds himself surrounded by a forest of memoirists, monographers, analysts, and 

even rival monumentalists, although his own Age of Roosevelt has only got down 
to 1934. What does he offer the reader that cannot be got elsewhere? 

In the first place, as Volume One! amply demonstrated, Professor Schles- 
inger writes as a historian for whom Clio is still one of the muses. She wears, 
appropriately, an American dress: she moves not in stately periods but in lively,| 
crisp, often informal prose. His style owes something of its graphic quality to 
journalism but more to an art-concealing artifice based on careful selection— 
the choice of the revealing anecdote or illustration, the blending of the narrative 
and the analysis, the smooth transition from the personal to the institutional. 
There is, in consequence, an astonishingly deft retention of the reader’s interest 
throughout. 

This, of course, reflects the passionate enthusiasm that Professor Schlesinger 
feels for his subject. He writes proudly, as one who believes in the greatness 0! 





1 Published in 1957 and reviewed in International Affairs, April 1958, p. 262. 
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his hero and the uniqueness of the services he rendered to America and the 
world. But at the same time it is a measured praise he dispenses. More even 
than in the first volume, where sometimes the stage was a little too obviously 
set solely for the hero’s entrance, there is here an assessment of the debits and 
credits of the New Deal which even its foes must recognize as based on a broad 
and judicious estimate of the relevant conditions of the age. 

The book’s especial forte, however, is its treatment of the interplay of men 
and measures. This is what Professor Schlesinger looks for in history and this 
is what the New Deal accords him in abundance. Better than any other depic- 
tion of these first, stirring years, his pages show what sort of men the New 
Dealers were, what ideas served as their weapons, how and why they fought 
each other as well as the enemy, and how the structure of American society and 
government at once constrained and liberated their energies and devotions. 


H. G. NIcHoLas 


HERBERT HOOVER AND GERMANY. By Louis P. Lochner. London, New York, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1960. vii + 244 pp. Index. $5. 35s. 

Tus is a book written ad maiorem gloriam Hooveri—an obviously sincere but 

patently uncritical eulogy of some very important aspects of his public life. 

Hoover is a great humanitarian who deserves the gratitude of the world for 
the persistent and successful efforts he made during the first World War, during 
the armistice which followed it, and after the second War to reduce the sufferings 
through starvation of the innocent in Europe. But the mining engineer did not 
shine as an economist. Early in 1922 he proposed that allied debts incurred 
before the armistice should be written off, but in subsequent years there was 
no more vehement preacher of the doctrine that there was no connection be- 
tween reparation payments and inter-allied debts. He braced himself every now 
and again with the reflection that the United States, as opposed apparently to 
all the associated Powers, had made nothing out of the war. It had, of course, 
acquired between 1914 and 1917 most of Great Britain’s foreign assets and been 
converted from a debtor into the world’s only creditor nation. 

The book has at least two curious omissions. Covering as it does the whole 
history of American policies towards Reparation it gives reasonable space to 
the economic blizzard in Europe, but fails to mention, far less recognize, the 
relevance of the inglorious end of Hoover’s own administration and the perilous 
economic situation with which F. D. Roosevelt had to deal. And of course the 
Tariff, and its effects on American debtors, is not mentioned. 

At a guess, well over 50 per cent of the book’s 244 pages are in quotation 
marks. About the only passage for which no source is given is a cable of Decem- 
ber 1929 from the Agent General for Reparation Payments to the American 
Secretary of State distorting, in the reviewer’s opinion, the attitude of the Brit- 
ish Treasury. ANDREW MCFADYEAN 


CANADIANS AND ForEIGN Portcy: The Record of an Independent Investigation. 
By Fred Alexander. University of Toronto Press, 1960. 160 pp. Index. 
$3.95. 

PROFESSOR ALEXANDER of the University of Western Australia visited Canada 

as a Senior Fellow of the Canada Council in 1958, for the purpose of studying 

Canadian attitudes to problems of international relations. Although he speaks 

in his introduction about ‘the techniques used in the investigation’, Professor 

Alexander did only what any traveller seeking information does: he read some 

books about Canada in preparation for his visit and asked a large number of 

people a great many questions in the course of a journey from Vancouver to 

Fredricton, New Brunswick, lasting three months. Canadians and Foreign Policy 

isa summary of the impressions he gained. 
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Professor Alexander found Canadians mainly concerned with their relations 
with the United States and relatively little interested in the Commonwealth 
except in those parts such as India where the religiously based idealism of some 
sections of the Canadian community can find scope for expression in good | 
works such as the Colombo Plan. In Professor Alexander’s view Canadian 
journalists, teachers, preachers, and workers in the arts tend to be somewhat 
hysterical in their attitudes towards the United States. He preferred the phleg- 
matic, satisfied attitude which he found among the Canadian business class (save 
the oil producers and the farmers). Professor Alexander disapproves of the anti- 
Americanism he discovered in Canada, but he thinks that Canadians should | 
continue to make nuisances of themselves in Washington, although to what end | 
he does not clearly indicate. 

Professor Alexander is a hail-fellow-well-met person, but his geniality does 
not wholly conceal his impression that Canadians tend to be rather dull, self- 
centred provincials. He thinks that more of them ought to visit Australia, | 
which is, perhaps, a good suggestion. H. S. FERNS 





BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Tue Europa YEAR Book 1960. Vol 1: Europe. 1194 pp. 150s. Vol. 11: Africa, the 
Americas, Asia, Australia. xvii-+-1179 pp. Tables. 150s. London, Europa | 
Publications, 1960. 260s. for the 2 vols. together. 

Tuts is the first year that this reference work has appeared in two volumes. 

Volume 1 deals with the countries of Europe, including Turkey and the U.S.S.R,, 

as well as with international organizations which have their headquarters in | 

Europe. Volume 11 deals with the rest of the world. A great deal of political, | 

economic, legal, and cultural information is given, but unfortunately spot checks | 

on Western European Union (which has a London address) and on the section on 

Great Britain reveal many inaccuracies. It would perhaps be more useful if the 

publishers restricted their field so that the sub-editing could be more efficient. 

D.#H. 





INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Vol. vir. Also in French. | 
Ed. by Jean Meynaud. Prepared by the International Committee for Social | 
Sciences Documentation in Co-operation with the International Political 
Science Association. Paris, Unesco; London, Ministry of Education, 1960. 
354 pp. Index. $6. 30s. NF 21-25. 

ALL who work in the political science field will welcome the latest volume of 

this annual bibliography in which there are nearly 5,000 closely classified entries 

for books and articles published during 1958. Where relevant, reference is made 
to the quarterly issues of International Political Science Abstracts. The work is 
completed by author and subject indexes and by a list of the wide range of 

periodicals consulted. D. H. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHO’s WuHo. 23rd. ed. 1959. London, Europa Publications, 
1959. xvili+980 pp. 120s. 
Tus twenty-third edition has aimed at covering Poland and Africa to a greater 
degree than formerly. Among the names included for the first time are Sekou 
Touré of Guinée, Modibo Keita, République du Soudan, and Mamadou Dia of 
Sénégal. One looks in vain however for biographical notices of Mocktar Ould 
Daddah, Maurice Yameogo of Haute-Volta, and Hubert Maga of Dahomey, 
who also came into prominence early in 1959, or for the République Islamique 





de Mauritanie. An intensive concentration on African personalities in future 
issues would add even more to the value of the Who’s Who. I. M. P. 
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CANADA YEAR Book 1959: Official Statistical Annual of the Resources, History, 
Institutions, and Social and Economic Conditions of Canada. Ottawa, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Information Service Division, 1959. xvi + 
1286 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Charts. Index. $5. 


THE 1959 edition includes articles on ‘The Climate of Canada’, ‘The Inter- 
national Geophysical Year’, ‘Postwar Immigrants’, ‘Canada’s Mineral Industry’, 
‘The Fisheries Research Board’, ‘Steel in Canada’, and a ‘History of Canadian 
Journalism’. C. E. C. 


DIRECTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF GHANA 1960. 2nd ed. Including Index and 
Biographical Section. London, The Diplomatic Press and Publishing Co., 
1960. 211 pp. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 30s. 

THE publication of the second enlarged and revised edition of this annual 

directory coincided with the proclamation of the Republic of Ghana. Of especial 

value are an enumeration of the principles on which the new Constitution is 

based, up-to-date statistics, and a Who’s Who. D.H. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF FRENCH WEST AFRICA 1946-1958, a guide compiled 
by Helen F. Conover. Washington, D.C., General Reference and Biblio- 
graphy Division, Reference Department, Library of Congress, 1960. x -}- 
88 pp. 95 cents. 


Tus bibliography is a survey of the publications of the Gouvernement général 
de l’Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, of the Governments of the eight territories, 
works by individual authors issued under official auspices of the A.O.F., docu- 
ments of the Ministére de la France d’Outre-Mer, and a selection of other French 
official papers relating to the area. Locations are given for libraries in the 
United States, and it is remarkable what a large amount of material there is for 
which no location is known. D. H. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Austria’s Relationship to the Larger European Market. Vienna, Créditanstalt- 
Bankverein, 1959. 48 pp. Map. Bibliog. (Year 11. Economic Reports No. 31. 
May 1959.) 

BAILEY, Richard: L’Intégration économique en Europe de la C.E.C.A. 4VA.E.L.E. 
Torino, Libreria Scientifica; Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de juris- 
prudence, 1960. 98 pp. Tables. (Bibliothéque Européenne, l'Institut Universit- 
aire d’Etudes Européennes de Turin. Tome 2.) 

Cattis, Helmut G.: China, Asia and the West: An Essay Setting Forth Suggestions for 
a Long-Term and Constructive Policy of the United States and her Western Allies 
toward the Countries of Asia in General and Red China in Particular. Preface by 
S. Grover Rich. University of Utah Press, 1960. 38 pp. (International Study 
Paper, No. 3.) 

Camps, Miriam: Division in Europe. Princeton, N. J., Center of International 
Studies, Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, 1960. 
61 pp. (Policy Memoranda No. 21.) 50 cents. 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE MACEDONIAN PATRIOTIC ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
U.S.A. AND CANADA: Disclosure on the Situation of the Bulgarians in Greek 
Macedonia. Indianapolis, Ind., Central Committee of the M.P.O. of the U.S.A. 
and Canada, 1960. 26 pp. 

Chandler Studies in International and Intercultural Relations. San Francisco, Ca., 
Howard Chandler, 1960. 

Nationalism and International Progress. Compiled and ed. by Urban G. Whitaker. 
xiv + 136 pp. Bibliog. $1.25. 

Nucleay Weapons, Missiles, and Future War: Problem for the Sixties. Compiled 
and ed. by Charles A. McClelland. xiii + 235 pp. Bibliog. $1.75. 

Propaganda and International Relations. Compiled and ed. by Urban G. Whitaker. 
xvi + 160 pp. Bibliog. $1.25. 
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The Underdeveloped Lands: A Dilemma of the International Economy. Compiled 
and ed. by DeVere E. Pentony assisted by Morley Segal and Marilyn Derichs, 
x -+- 196 pp. Bibliog. $1.50. 

The United Nations: The Continuing Debate. Compiled and ed. by Charles A. 
McClelland. xii +- 198 pp. Bibliog. $1.50. 

United States Foreign Aid: Readings in the Problem Area of Wealth. Compiled and 
ed. by DeVere E. Pentony assisted by Morley Segal and Marilyn Derichs, 
xii + 148 pp. Bibliog. $1.25. 

COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE: Peaceful Coexistence: A New 
Challenge to the United Nations. Twelfth Report. Foreword by Arthur N, 
Holcombe. New York, American Association for the United Nations, 1960. 
47 Pp. 50 cents. 


Constitutional Development in the Commonwealth. London, H.M.S.O., 1960. 58 pp. | 


(Central Office of Information Reference Pamphlet 5.) 3s. 6d. 


Councit or Europe: Statistical Data: Population, employment, agriculture, industry, | 


trade, transport, external trade, finance. (Member countries of the Council of Europe 
and overseas countries.) 1959. Strasbourg, Documentation Section, Council of 
Europe; London, H.M.S.O., 1960. cviii + 605 pp. Tables. NF 25. 30s. $5, 
DM 20. 

Crisp, Dorothy: The Dominance of England. London, The Holborn Publishing Co., 
1960. 299 pp. Index. 2Is. 


A further contribution to the polemics of war-time and cold-war strategy directed | 


with all the fervour of ‘jingoism’ against the U.S.A. in particular. 
Dain, Alexander, compiled by: Soviet Conduct in World Affairs: A Selection of 
Readings. New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1960. x + 318 pp. 36s. 


FORSCHUNGSDIENST OSTEUROPA: Turkestan und der Orient: Eine Polemik. Diissel- | 


dorf, Forschungsdienst Osteuropa, 1960. 51.pp. 
Reproduces articles by Dr Baymirza Hayit in the Basler Nachrichten, and by Soviet 
writers in Litervaturnaja Gazeta, which formed the basis of a recent discussion on 
Soviet policy in Turkestan. 
Finer, S. E.: Die anonyme Macht: Der englische Lobbyismus als Modellfall. Fore- 


word by Friedrich Middelhauve. Cologne, Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, | 


1960. 171 pp. DM to.50. English edition, Anonymous Empire: A Study of the 
Lobby in Great Britain. London, Pall Mall Press, 1958. 


Gomez, R. A.: Government and Politics in Latin America. New York, Random | 


House, 1960. 128 pp. Bibliog. (Studies in Political Science.) 95 cents. 
HARBRON, John D.: Crisis and Change in Latin America. Toronto, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1960. 17 pp. (Behind the Headlines, Vol. 
xx, No. 2.) 20 cents. 
Harris, Jeffrey, ed.: Almanac of Current World Leaders. Vol. 111, No. 3: July 1960. 


Los Angeles, Ca., Llewellyn Publications, 1960. vi -+- 38 pp. Subscription: $3 | 


per year. 

HostLer, Charles Warren: Tiirken und Sowjets : Die historische Lage und die politische 
Bedeutung der Tiirken und der Tiirkvilker in der heutigen Welt. Frankfurt am 
Main, Berlin, Alfred Metzner Verlag, 1960. 263 pp. Maps. DM 28. 

English ed., Turkism and the Soviets, was reviewed in International Affairs, October 
1957, P. 507- 

Hutton, J. Bernard: Danger from Moscow. London, Neville Spearman, 1960. 261 
pp. Illus. Index. 21s. 

Investment Opportunities in Japan: International Perspective of Japanese Economy. 
Tokyo, The Mainichi Newspapers, 1960. 48 pp. Tables. Diagrams. 

KruMuorF, Joachim: Gemeinsame Wege der europdischen Agrarwirtschaft : Voraussel:- 
ungen und Ergebnisse der Gestrebungen um eine agrarwirtschaftliche Zusam- 

, menarbeit in Westeuvopa. Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel 
1957. vii + 133 pp. Tables. DM to. 

Levi, Primo: If this is a Man. Trans. from the Italian by Stuart Woolf. London, 
Orion Press, distributed by André Deutsch, 1960. 206 pp. 18s. 

Levi’s book first appeared in Italian in 1947 and was re-issued in 1958. It describes 
the author’s arrest by the Germans in 1944 and his deportation to Auschwit, 
where he was forced to exercise his profession of chemist. It is to be welcomed it 
translation both for the tale it tells and for the vivid yet objective qualities of the 
narrative. 
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LinKE, Lilo: Ecuador: Country of Contrasts. 3rd. ed. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1960. 
ix + 193 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

A completely revised edition of the original book (R.I.I.A., 1954; reviewed in 
International Affairs, October 1955, p. 535). A lot of thought has been given to 
bringing this third edition up to date, and much new material has been added. 
This is still one of the most valuable factual studies of Ecuador. 

Maupoop1, Sayyed Abul A’La: Towards Understanding Islam. Trans. and ed. by 
Khurshid Ahmad. Lahore, Islamic Publications, 1960. 192 pp. Index. Pakistani 
Rs. 4.8. 6s. 9d. 

Mettor, Bernard: The American Degree: A Comparative Study for British Students. 
Hong Kong University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 39 pp. 
HK$ 2.50. 

A small handbook, with tables of fees and living costs and of comparative qualifica- 
tions and fields of study, compiled by the Registrar of the University of Hong- 
Kong for the use of Commonwealth students proposing to study at Universities 
in the U.S.A. 

MrzERIK, A. G. ed.: U-—2 and Open Skies: Overflights, U.N. Action, Chronolog 
New York, International Review Service, 1960. 46 pp. $2.50. 

Nigeria: The Making of a Nation. London, H.M.S.O., 1960. 66 pp. Illus. Maps. 
(Central Office of Information Reference Pamphlet, 38.) 5s. 

PaNIKKAR, K. M.: A Survey of Indian History. 3rd ed., first British ed. London, 
Asia Publishing House, 1960. xii ++ 272 pp. Index. 25s. 

2nd ed. was reviewed in International Affairs, July 1955, p. 369. 

P.E.P.: Britain and the European Market: Direct Elections and the European Parlia- 
ment. London, Political and Economic Planning, 1960. 39 pp. (Occasional 
Paper No. Io.) 4s. 

P.E.P.: Britain and the European Market: Division in Europe. By Miriam Camps. 
London, Political and Economic Planning, 1960. 66 pp. (Occasional Paper No. 
8.) 6s. 

Ie account of relations between the six European Economic Community members 
and the other Western European countries picks up the story after the breakdown 
of the free trade area negotiations in December 1958 and brings it to June 1960. 

P.E.P.: Commonwealth Preference in the United Kingdom: A Report. London, 
Allen and Unwin for Political and Economic Planning, 1960. 20 pp. Tables. 
7s. 6d. 

Perkins, Dexter: A History of the Monroe Doctrine. (A new edition’ of the book 
originally published under the title Hands Off: A History of the Monroe Doc- 
tvine.) London, Longmans, Green, 1960. xiv + 462 pp. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

It Ponte: Ungheria. (Special Number, April-May 1960.) Florence, ‘La Nuova 
Italia’ Editrice, 1960. pp. 443-792. Illus. Live 1,600. 

This thoughtfully compiled special number of a well-known radical monthly con- 
tains contributions on aspects of present-day Hungary—political, economic, and 
literary—from émigré writers of differing backgrounds, together with articles 
from Italian authors on the country’s history and literature. 

QuBAIN, Fahim I., compiled by: Inside the Arab Mind: A Bibliographic Survey of 
Literature in Arabic on Arab Nationalism and Unity. With an annotated list of 
English-language books and articles. Arlington, Va., Middle East Research 
Associates, 1960. vii + Ioo pp. Index. $2. 

Rao, V. K. R. V.: Modern India: Six Talks Broadcast over the Network of the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission—October-November 1959. London, Asia 
Publishing House, 1960. 44 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Discusses some of the main political and economic problems facing modern India. 

SCHIEDER, Theodor, ed.: The Expulsion of the German Population from Czecho- 
slovakia: A selection and translation from ‘Dokumentation der Vertreibung der 
Deutschen aus Ost-Mitteleuropa’: Band IV, 1 and 2. Trans. by G. H. de Saus- 
marez and others. Bonn, Federal Ministry for Expellees, Refugees and War 
Victims, 1960. xv + 579 pp. Maps. (Documents on the Expulsion of the 
Germans from Eastern-Central-Europe. Vol. rv.) 

This series was originally reviewed in International Affairs, January 1959, p. 90. 

SCZCEPANIK, E. F., ed.: The Economic Role of Middlemen and Co-operatives in Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries. Vol. 1: 1. Thana District (India), 2. Hong Kong. Foreword 
by D. B. Finn. Rome, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 1960. viii + 133 pp. Maps. Tables. $1.50. 7s. 6d. 
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The Search for Disarmament. A Summary prepared by the Foreign Office. London, 
H.M.S.O. for H.M. Government, 1960. 46 pp. Is. 

A concise summary of disarmament negotiations from 1945 up to the opening of 
the U.N. General Assembly in 1960. 

Social Welfare in the U.K. Dependencies. London, H.M.S.O., 196c. 37 pp. (Central 
Office of Information Reference Pamphlet, 36.) 2s. 6d. 

Soviet Booklets. London, Soviet Booklets, 1960. 

For the Benefit of the People: The Distribution of Wealth in the U.S.S.R. By G. V, 
Perov. No. 67. 29 pp. Illus. 6d. 

N. S. Khrushchov in France: A Collection of Speeches and Addresses made by 
N. S. Khrushchov, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., during 
his visit to France, March—A pril 1960. No. 71. 106 pp. Illus. 1s. 

Expose the Manoeuvres of Reaction: Speech by N. S. Khrushchov at the All-Union 
Conference of Communist Work Teams and Shockworkers, Moscow, May 28, 1960, 
No. 74. 39 pp. 6d. 

Trial of American U-2 Pilot: Indictment, Evidence, Speeches and Verdict in the 
Case of Francis G. Powers, Moscow, August 1960. No. 76. 92 pp. Map. Illus. 25, 

Studia Croatica: Revista Croata de Estudios Politicos y Culturales. No. 1, July- 
September, 1960. Buenos Aires, Studia Croatica, 1960. 96 pp. Illus. 

The first number of a quarterly review to be published in Spanish in Argentina on 
Croatian matters. 

Tarc, Alojzy, compiled by: Cardinal Bertram and the Polishness of Opole Silesia, 
(With Selected Documents.) Poznan, Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Zachodnie, 1960, 
35 + 13 pp. (German Testimonies Pamphlet v.) 

U.N.: Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 1959. (Also issued as Vol. x, no. 4 
of the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, Bangkok, 1960.) Bangkok, 
United Nations, 1960. ix ++ 169 pp. Charts. Tables. $3. 21s. Sw. Frs. 13. 

U.N.: Industrialization and Productivity Bulletin, No. 3. New York, Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations, 1960. 64 pp. Illus. 75 cents. 
5s. Sw. Frs. 3. 

U.N.: Special Study of Educational Conditions in Non-self-governing Territories: 
Analyses of information transmitted to the Secretary-General (1956-1958). 
New York, United Nations, 1960. 100 pp. Tables. $1.50. 10s. 6d. Sw. Frs. 6.50. 

L’U.R.S.S. et les pays de Vest: Revue des Revues. No. 1. May 1960. Strasbourg, 
Centre de Recherches sur 1’U.R.S.S. et les pays de l’est, Faculté de droit et des 
sciences politiques et économiques de Strasbourg, 1960. 213 pp. NF 40 per 
annum (in France). NF 45, $9 per annum (subscribers outside France). NF 12 
per copy. 

An analysis of articles in the principal reviews of the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, 
on various social, economic, and cultural aspects of present-day life in these 
countries. A useful contribution to Western knowledge of the countries of the 
Soviet bloc. 

Die Westberlinfrage und die Vorschlige der Regierung der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik zu ihrer Loisung. Mit Dokumenten. Berlin, Ministerium fiir Auswartige 
Angelegenheiten der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1960. 96 pp. 

White Book on the Policy of the Two German States: Peace ov Atomic War? Berlin, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the German Democratic Republic, 1960. 187 pp. 

World Wheat Statistics, June 1960. London, International Wheat Council, 1960. 
88 pp. Tables. $3. 20s. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 1961 


bbe 8th edition of this well-known reference work is ready 
now. It is a thoroughly revised and up-to-date survey and 
directory covering the Middle East as a whole and all its separate 
countries. The contents range from background history to the 
latest facts and figures, with a wealth of detailed information of 
general reference value—including a directory section for each 
country and a 70-page ““Who’s Who in the Middle East”. 


550 pages (approx.) £3 10s. net January 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHO’S WHO 1960 


HIS internationally-known work is now in its 24th edition. 

Its scope is world-wide, for it contains biographical details 

of distinguished people in every important activity. Includes 

hundreds of new entries, as well as many of men and women in 
countries where no national ‘““Who’s Who” is published. 


“Keeping a work like this up-to-date must be an enormous 
task, but the editors are certainly very successful, and the result 
most valuable.” Quarterly Review 


1037 pages £6 10s, net Ready now 


EBUROPA 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS 
LIMITED 


18 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 





























Ready November 3oth 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
UNITED NATIONS STUDIES 


The General Assembly is in a key position in the U.N. because it is the only important organ to 

all Member States belong. 

This book considers the working of the General Assembly, setting out the methods of proced 
derived from the Charter, the Rules of Procedure, and the rules originated by the Assembly itse 
Theauthor shows how unwritten practices and precedents supplement and modify written proced 
and investigates the effect of what may be called the human factor. 

Here is a factual basis for discussion of the value of the General Assembly and its future. 4 


SYDNEY D. BAILEY 30s. mi 


PERSPECTIVES ON PEACI 
1910-196¢ 


The belief that it is possible to progress towards a world in which nations no longer resort to a 
conflict as a means to settling disputes has been the basis of the activities of the Carnegie Endowm 
for International Peace for the last half-century. 


This book is a major contribution to the programme. Eminent Statesmen have been invited to refle 
on the requirements for a durable peace in years ahead, drawing on their special experience for it 
sights that may be widely applied. Here, then, is a synthesis of the problems involved in progre: 
towards a peace worthy of man’s aspirations, and a collection of the views of wise and experience 
men on the chances of attaining such a peace. 


21s, : 


INDONESIAN INDEPENDENCE AN 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


The book deals with the most crucial post-war Dutch problem; demonstrating the dilemma of the 
Netherlands vis-a-vis the Security Council and assessing against the domestic situation the political, 
social and psychological factors involved in the disposition of what had been the most im 

area in the Dutch overseas empire. From the Indonesian point of view, Dr. Taylor analyses at 
length the first and second Dutch military actions, assesses the Renville Agreements and provides 
an intimate view on both the chief Indonesian personalities, Sukarno, Hatta, Roem and Falar, and 
also the political negotiations in Indonesia and at the Round Table Conference. 


ALASTAIR M. TAYLOR 50s, net 


RESTORING DEMOCRACY IN GERMA 


Can an occupying power democratise the occupied? In this story of the Administration and Local 
Government Section of the Control Commission in the British Zone, the author poses the ques- 
tion, and after answering it with a qualified affirmative, describes the controversial de-nazification 
process and the Allied efforts to put ‘good’ Germans in control in politics and the administration. 
He then surveys the different fields in which efforts, successful and unsuccessful, at reform were 
made. 

Finally the author asks and answers this question: Since the Allies did thoroughly reform the lower 
levels of politics and government whilst they had time, is there a good chance that this solid base 
will keep the Germans from taking the wrong road again? 


RAYMOND EBSWORTH 30s. net 


STEVENS & SONS 11 New Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


Printep 1n Great Britain BY RICHARD CLay AND Company, Lrp., BunGay, SUFFOLK 
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